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ABSTRACT 

This is the second report concerning hov 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (C2TA) sponsors implemented 
two programs under the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Act (YEDPA) , specifically the Youth Community Conservation 
Improvement Projects (YCCIP) and Youth Employment and Training 
Pr^aram f YETP) . The report is based on studies by observers of 37 
CETA sponsors during January-Hay, 1978. Part 1 of the report presents 
an overview drawing together the findings from the local analysts' 
case studies. The case studies make up Part 2. Principal findings of 
the study are the following: (1) the rapid implementation of YEDPA 
was a maior accomplishment: (2> although the YEDPA emphasis on 
knowledge development resulted in more local evaluation, little 
productive data have been generated: (3) work experience should be 
coupled with teaching basic work habits and their importance; (4) 
youth advisory councils are not effective in increasing youth 
participation: (5) sponsors concentrated on the economically 
disadvantaged: (6) YEDPA resources were substituting in some cases 
for funds from other youth programs: (7> community-based 
organizations were ••thoroughly involved" in the youth program 
delivery: (B) links with local education agencies were poor but 
promisina: and (9) the priv-.te sector and unior s were rarely involved 
in sponsor initiatives. (KC) 
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OVERVIEW 



The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act introduced 
four new programs intended to expand and improve the quality 
of youth employment and training activities. The desired 
improvements included greater involvement of community based 
groups, unions and the private sector in delivery of services, 
more structured and supervised work experience enriched by 
counseling, occupational infoirmation and other support and 
increased coordination with the education system. 

The employment and training system charged with the expansion 
and improvement of local youth services consists of more than 
470 State and local units of government or prime sponsors which 
are granted funds through ten regional offices of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, within parameters established in regulations 
and policy guidances issued by the Office of Youth Programs 
in the Employment and Training Administration. The prime ^ 
sponsors vary greatly in their economic conditions, capacities, 
interests and perspectives. The regional offices of the 
Department also have decisionmaking latitude within the 
nationally established parameters. This flexibility is in- 
tended to permit adaptation to varing local and regional 
conditions. The performance of the employment and training 
system in achieving its mandate is thus the aggregation of 
varying developments in different areas facing different 
conditions, as well as the cumulati\ e reflection of a number 
of decisionmakers at all levels. 

This is the second report by the National Council on Employment 
Policy on how CETA sponsors implemented two programs under 
the new Youth Act, specifically the Youth Community Conservation 
and Improvement Projects (YCCIP) and Youth Employment and Training 
Program (YETP) . 

The report is based on studies by 10 local observers of 37 CETA 
sponsors in the period between January and May 1978, when actual 
enrollments had gotten underway. As of June 1978, the end period 
covered by this assessment some 17,400 youth were enrolled in 
YCCIP and about 164,000 in YETP, 

Part one of the report presents an "overview" drawing together 
the findings from the local analysts" case studies, which are 
presented in Part Two, In brief, principal findings are that; 
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(1) "Given the scale and complexity of the new youth 
programs, the pace of YEDPA implementation represents a major 
accomplishment", although the rapid expansion "was not achieved 
without a great deal of stress", particularly as sponsors were 
also trying to complete the PSE expansion. 

(2) The Youth Act's emphasis on "knowledge development" 
efforts by sponsors led to more local evaluation, research 
and demonstration activities. However, "the prospects for 
getting useful intelligence out of this rovnd of programs are 
not very good. There are methodological inadequacies and, more 
importantly, competing priorities that ... limit the impact of 
the initiatives". 

(3) On the quality of work experience, sponsors 

gave more emphasis than in the past to supervision, monitoring 
of worksites, and nonwork support or "enrichment" services. Some 
made arrangements for academic credit for the work experience, 
but most were still encountering problems or resistance on this. 

The idea of "career-related jobs is proving to be 
impractical". Youth generally have not thought about career 
plans, have unrealistic plans and only vague notions about 
work, or have plans that do not fit the jobs available. 
Vocational exploration classes and counseling seem to be more 
effective mechanisms for providing exposure to career options. 
"The strategy that is emerging is one of using work experience 
together with vocational exploration programs as a vehicle for 
starting youths in the process of thinking about future work 
and careers. 

The report urges priority for work experience "that 
teaches, at a minimum, basic work habits and the importance of 
those habi' s" and more attention to dt^veloping of jobs in which 
some learning is transferable to future private employment. 

C4) Youth advisory councils "appear to be a poor vehicle 
for increasing youth participation" in sponsor activities. The 
councils were often figureheads and youths on them were usually 
not active. Some sponsors experimented with other types 
of methods to generate involvement and feedback from youth, 
with some success. 

(5) Sponsors consistently concentrated on the 
economically disadvantaged, tending to enroll those most 
in need, although there was some interest in broadening selection 
to avoid the stigma of a "poverty" program. There was underenroll 
ment of females in YCCIP projects, where enrollment typically 
was fewer than 1 female for every 3 males* 
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(6) Substitution of YEDPA resources for CETA Title I 
resources was not a serious problem at the outset • There was, 
rather , considerable use of other program resources to 
enrich the youth initiatives. However, there are indications 
that YEDPA resources were substituting in some cases for funds 
from non-CETA youth programs. 

(7) Community based organizations were "thoroughly involved" 
in the youth program delivery. There appeared to be no systematic 
differences between effectiveness of CBO performance and that of 
other delivery organizations, so that the main effect of the YEDPA 
emphasis on use of CBOs was to broaden the base of local 
organization participation . 

(8) On links with local education agencies (LEA) , the 
"progress to date, and the potential for further progress, is 
encouraging", but there were common problems in negotiating joint 
efforts: distrust, differences in standards, perspectives, and 
organizational objectives, and difficulties in synchronizing 
the YEDPA program year and the LEAs' school year. 

(9) On ties to the private sector, there was generally 
limited private industry response to sponsor initiatives, 
although there was scattered evidence of some genuine contact 
and action. Also, with a few exceptions, unions remained only 
peripherally involved. 

This voltime is one of the prod\icts of the "knowledge develop- 
ment" effort implemented under the mandate of the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977. The knowledge development 
effort consists of hundreds of separate research, evaluation and 
demonstration activities which will result in literally thousands 
of written products. The activities have been structured from the 
outset so that each is self -standing but also interrelated with a 
host of other activities. The framework is presented in A Know- 
l edge Development Plan for t he You^h Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act of 1977, A Knowledge Development Plan for the Youth 
Initiatives Fiscal 1979, and Completing the Youth Agenda; A FJan 
for Knowledge Development, Dissemination and Application in Fiscal 
1980 . 

Information is available or will be coming available from the 
various knowledge development activities to help resolve an almost 
limitless array of issues, but answers to policy questions will 
usually require integration and synthesis from a nvimber of separate 
products, which, in turn, will depend on knowledge and availability 
of these products. A major shortcoming of past research, evaluation 
and demonstration activity has been the failure to organize and 
disseminate the products adequately to assure the full exploitation 
of the findings. The magnitude and structure of the youth knowledge 
development effort puts a premium on organization and dissemination • 
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As part of its knowledge development mandate, therefore, the 
Office of Youth Programs of the Department of Labor will organize, 
publish and disseminate the written products of all major research, 
evaluation and demonstration activiti'^s supported directly by or 
mounted in conjunction with the knowledge development effort. Some 
of the same products may also be published and disseminated through 
other channels, but they will be included in the structured series 
of Youth Knowledge Development Reports in order to facilitate 
access and integration. 

The Youth Knowledge Development Reports , of which this is one, 
are divided into twelve broad categories: 

1. Knowledge Development Framework ; The products in this 
category are concerned with the structure of knowledge development 
activities, the assessment methodologies which are employed, vali- 
dation of measurement instruments, the translation of knowledge 
into policy, and the strategy for disseminating findings. 

2. Research on Youth Employment and Employability Develop - 
ment ; The products in this category represent analyses .of existing 
data, presentation of findings from new data sources, special studies 
on dimensions of youth labor market problems and policy analyses. 

3. Program Evaluations ; The products in this category include 
impact, process and benefit-cost evaluations of youth programs in- 
cluding the Slimmer Youth Employment Program, Job Corps, the Young 
Adult Conservation Corps, Youth Employment and Training Programs, 
Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects, and the 
Targeted Jobs Tax Credit • 

4. Service and Participant Mix ; The evaluations and demon- 
strations summariit^ed in this category concern the matching of 
different types of youth with different service combinations • This 
involves experiments with work vs. work plus remediation vs. 
straight remediation as treatmeni: options. It also includes 
attempts to mix disadvantaged and more affluent participants, as 
well as youth with older workers. 

5. Education and Training 7^,pproaches ; The products in this 
category present the findings of structured experiments to test the 
impact and effectiveness of various education and vocational training 
approaches including specific education methodologies for the dis- 
advantaged, alternative education approaches and advanced career 
training. 

6. Pre-Employment and Transition Services : The products in 
this category present the findings of structured experiments to 
test the impact and effectiveness of school-to-work transition 
activities, vocational exploration, job-search assistance and other 
efforts to better prepare youth for labor market success. 
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7. Youth Work Experience ; The products in this category 
address the organization of work activities, their output, pro- 
ductive roles for youth and the impacts of various employment 
approaches. 

8. Implementation Issues ; This category includes -oss- 
cutting analyses of the practical lessons concerning "how-to- 
do-it." Issues such as learning curves, replication processes 
and prograiranatic "batting averages" will be addressed under this 
category, as well as the comparative advantages of alternative 
delivery agents. 

9. Design and Organizational Alternativ^es ; The products in 
this category represent assessments of demonstrations of alternative 
program and delivery arrangements such as consolidation, year-round 
preparation for summer programming, the use of incentives and 
multiyear tracking of individuals. 

10. Special Needs Groups ; The products in this category 
present findings on the special problems of and adaptations needed 
for significant segments including minorities, young mothers, 
troubled youth, Indochinese refugees and the handicapped. 

11. Innovative Approaches ; The products in this category 
present the findings of those activities designed to explore new 
approaches. The subjects covered include the Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Pilot Projects, private sector initiatives, the 
national youth service experiment, and energy initiatives in 
weather ization, low-head hydroelectric dam restoration and 
windpower generation. 

12. Institutional Linkages ; The products in this category 
will include studies of institutional arrangements and linkages 
as well as assessments of demonstration activities to encourage 
such linkages with education, volunteer groups, drug abuse agencies 
and the like. 

In each of these knowledge development categories, there will 
be a range of discrete demonstration, research and evaluation 
activities focused on different policy, program and analytical 
issues. For instance, all experimental demonstration projects have 
both process and impact evaluations, frequently undertaken by 
different evaluation agents. Findings will be published as they 
become available so that there will usually be a series of reports 
as evidence accximulates. To organize these products, each publi- 
cation is classified in one of the twelve broad knowledge development 
categories, described in terms of the more specific issue, activity 
or cluster of activities to which it is addressed, with an identifier 
of the product and what it represents relative to other products in 
the demonstration. Hence, the multiple products under a knowledge 
development activity are closely interrelated and the activities 
in each broad cluster have significant interconnections. 
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This report by the National Council on Employment Policy is 
the second of four reports which include : Initial Youth 
Employme nt and Demonstration Projects Act (yedpa) Expe rience 

a t the Local Level, The Local Focus on Youth and Youth ^nri 

the Local Employment Agenda . 

While the final report summarises much of the information 
in the first three volumes, the complete set of studies provides 
a fuller picture of the process of implementation and then stabili- 
zation of these new prime sponsor programs, other reports in the 

ef f eSiSenesi''of^S??l''^^^^°''^ provide further perspective on the 
errectiveness of prime sponsors in implementing these programs. 
Basic data are provided in the report from the Continuous Longi- 
tudinal Manpower Survey, Characteristics of Enrollee s Under Age 
22 Who Entered CETA ProgrEEi~During Fis cal Year 1978 . Office of 
Youth Programs assessments of the YETP and YCCIP experience are 
provided m Youth Initia tives and A Foundation for the 198 0s. 



ROBERT TAGGART 
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THE NATIONAL PICTURE 



The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act was enacted 
to serve a number of ambitious goals, including institutional change and 
sound experimentation. But perhaps the most persuasive reason for passing 
YEDPA was the interest in reducing unemployment among youth, among minority 
youth in particular. Once YEDPA became law, there was a strong national 
pressure for creating a groat number of employment and training 
opportunities over a relatively brief period of time. 

Given the scale and complexity of the new youth programs, the 
pace of YEDPA implementation represents d mior accomplishment. Between 
December 1977 and June 1978, 225,000 emplOj' t and training positions 
have been created for youth under YEDPA; 20, /GO under the Young Adult 
Conservation Corps, 19,200 under the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Projects, 163,900 under the Youth Employment and Training Programs* formula 
funded efforts, 17,400 under Youth Conservation and Improvement Projects' 
regular programs, and an estimated 4,000 with discretionary YETP and YCCIP 
money. The job creation effort already comes close to equalling in 
numbers, and will soon exceed the two and one-half year build up of in- 
school and out-of-school Neighborhood Youth Corps activities in the 
1960s. 

This rapid expansion was not achieved without a great deal of 
stress, particularly for prime sponsors trying to complete the public 
service employment expansion. The internal complexity of YETP and YCCIP, 
and the interfaces that they mandate between prime sponsors and other local 
institutions, exaceroated the inherent difficulties of program implementation. 
Prime sponsors experienced delays in getting local plans completed and 
approved. The process of negotiating agreements with local education 
agencies was frequently a protracted one. 

Table 1 

End of Month Enrollments for YEDPA 
(does not include enrollments in projects funded 
with YCCIP and YETP discretionary funds) 



Month (1978) 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March 


April 


May 


June 
















YtTP 


1.8,917 


50,014 


08,771 




154,635 


163,900 


YCCIP 


1,807 


5,569 


10,645 


12,073 


15,251 


17,400 


YIEPP 


INA 


INA 


8,712 


15,566 


22,000 


19,200 


YACC 


8,159 


9,598 


11,409 


12,851 


16,540 


20,700 


TOTAL 


INA 


INA 


119,537 


163,418 

1 


208,426 


221,200 
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Some prime sponsors met the December start up date originally 
set by the Department of Labor. But although overall program enrollment 
has lagged by those early ambitious standards, enrollment should be 
considered good by any other standards. It might be considered ideal, in 
light of recent shifts in national policy which deemphasize spending on 
employment and training programs for youth. 

Because many prime sponsors did not begin implementation until 
late winter, end of quarter enrollments recorded on March 31st were low, 
for YETP especially. They were 69 percent of plan for YCCIP and 53 percent 
of plan for YETP. But the apparent poor showing is mitigated when the 
basis for the planned enrollments is considered. 

YEDPA was authorized for one year when it was enacted in August, 
1977. It was funded initially for $1 billion, as part of President Carter's 
economic stimulus package. A supplemental appropriation of $500 million 
was anticipated, and so enrollment projections were based on spending a 
total of $1.5 billion by the end of fiscal 1978, which could then be 
maintained in fiscal 1979. 

However, in the face of national unemployment edging downwards, 
prime sponsor delays in implementing YEDPA, and the almost certain extension 
of the youth programs beyond September, the $500 million supplemental 
appropriation was never made. But prime sponsors were instructed to retain 
their enrollment plans, using money saved by slow implementation to build 
enrollments in the latter part of the year. 

In the period from March 31st to April 30th, prime sponsors 
continued their build-up. By the end of April, they were ^1 percent of 
plan for both YCCIP and YETP. But by then, many prime sponsors were 
expressing concern over funding beyond Se,M.omber 30, 1978. 

Late in the spring, the Department of Labor, reacting to budget 
revisions for fiscal 1979, reversed its emphasis on pushing prime sponsors 
to spend all their funds in fiscal 1978. Since then, the Office of Youth 
Programs has advised the Department of Labor regional offices to revise 
downward overall prime sponsor spending to 73 percent of the fiscal 1978 
allocations. Enrollment targets reflecting this recent development have not 
been formulated yet. But> although actual enrollments were far short of 
planned enrollments, prime sponsors reacted quickly. In June, the YCCIP 
and YETP enrollment increases were less than a fifth of the May increases. 

Field work for this interim report was cut off before prime 
sponsors had reacted to the mandate for a lower spending level. Consequently, 
the material that follows does not report on the adjustments individual 
sponsors made. It is impossible to say whether the sudden drop in 
enrollment growth is due to policy changes or to a natural leveling off 
process that occurred as prime sponsors approached their targets. In fact, 
it appears that the impacts of this on-again, off-again approach were 
probably minimized because enrollments in most prime sponsor areas were 
below plan. Early pressure was needed to get them to the 73 percent spending 
level. Certainly, however, the mixed signals have not contributed to 
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orderly planning. The case studies do report on how particular prime 
sponsors reacted to earlier DOL directives, and the shape that local 
activities have taken so far. 
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EXPERIENCE AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 



A natural point of interest in evaluating the implementation of 
any decentralized program is the way in which national policy is filtered 
and interpreted, and how it finally fleshes out at the local level. For 
a program such as YEDPA, with complex provisions and diverse ob'-'Ctives, 
this concern is a central one. 

Many observers at both the national and local level, argue that 
YEDPA represents, in fact, a retrenchment from the original (joal of the 
CETA system: decentralized and decategorized policy formulatic.i and 
program delivery. Critics see YEDPA as a categorical, specia'' purpose 
program that preempts the prime sponsor decisionmaking role with respect 
to youth policy, and erodes their decisionmaking authority with respect co 
local manpower programming in general. 

The harshest criticism, notwithstanding, prime sponsors can 
still exercise a large degree of discretion as they implement and operate 
the new youth initiatives. Although many of the YEDPA goals promulgated 
from the national level are quite specific, prime sponsors have a good 
deal of latitude in how they approach these goals. 

Last August, the Department of Labor's Office of Youth Programs 
distributed A PI aj^nin^ Charter for the Youth Emp_lj)yment__and Demonstra tion 

the cha>tVr,'Yhe WfTcV TaYd out generaT pnnciples". They 
are the goals and priorities that were intended to serve as a guide to 
national and local policymakers with responsibilities for implementing the 
new Act. 

The principles present convenient referorce points for evaluating 
prime sponsor progress. The case studies analyze prime sponsor experience 
in terms of the primary areas of concern (some principles were consolidated). 
They are: knowledge development, the quality of work experience, youth 
participation, targeting, substitution, coordination of services, the role 
of community-based organizations, and institutional change. 



K nowled ge Development 



One of the central emphases of the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act is on learning: about the nature of youth 
employment problems, and about the effectiveness of different strategies 
for dealing with those problems. The hope is that a few years* worth of 
well -documented experiments will prove a useful investment, yielding more 
effective programs in the long run. 

There is a dual focus to the YEDPA learning exorcise, or 
"knowledge development:" a national focus and a local fccus. At the 
national level, the Office of Youth Progkums in the Department of Labor, 
is supporting a series of demonstration and research projects funded with 
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discretionary funds. A few prime sponsors have been selected to operate highly 
structured pilot projects testing the effect of guaranteed jobs on drop-out 
rates and youth employment behavior. Other demonstration projects are 
being funded to test the relative effectiveness of different program 
deliverers, different ways of linking prime sponsors with local schools, 
and with private sector employers. This is the most comprehensive array 
of structured demonstration, evaluation and research activities ever under- 
taken in connection with the development of employment and training policy. 

The other aspect of knowledge development activities, of particular 
interest for the purposes of this report, is the evaluation, research and 
demonstration work all prime sponsors are expected to carry on in implementing 
their youth programs. It is hoped that these initiatives will provide CETA 
operators with immed-..^tely relevant lessons on how to deal with youth 
employment problems in their respective areas. It is also hoped that they 
will provide a base of experience and expertise that will subsequently 
be helpful in replicating and applying the lessons learned from national 
experiments. 

The first round of case studies looked at prime sponsor operations 
through early January. In that first round, it was evident that prime 
sponsors were confused by the knowledge development mandate since such 
activities had not been stressed under previous CETA programs. Prime 
sponsors greeted it with a healthy degree of skepticism, attaching a 
variety of definitions to the concept, and pursuing it in a number of 
ways. Some saw "knowledge development" as a new buzz word for describing 
evaluation work they had been doing all along. Others saw it as dictating 
experimental programs featuring rigorous research designs. A few prime 
sponsors did nothing. However, most accepted the call for knowledge 
development, although somewhat tentatively, and attempted to do something. 



Experience Since January 



The uncertainty over knowledge development and the shortage of 
time for implementing knowledge development plans, that the field evaluators 
found in the planning and early implementation stage, has carried through 
into the early months of operation. A shortage of time forced prime 
sponsors to give short shrift to all but the most necessary considerations. 
The lack of guidance caused some local administrators to delay action even 
more, as they tried to get further clarif ation from regional offices. 
As a result of all the start-up pressures and initial confusion, the 
prospects for getting useful intelligence out of this round of programs 
are not very good. There are methodological inadequacies and, more 
importantly, competing priorities that may limit the investment In knowledge 
development projects and limit the impact of the initiatives. 

It appears that, at a minimum, prime sponsors welcome what they 
see to be a new emphasis on quality, and want to give more attention to 
the effect of what they are doing. The effort has increased attention to 
qualitative issues and shows signs of opening the door to greater 
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innovation. But there is still the proverbial gulf between hopes and 
reality. The actual steps that prime sponsors are taking to implement 
knowledge development strategies are still uncertain. Most have responded 
with some isolated plans; a few are implementing comprehensive strategies. 
But the overall tendency has been to respond to what local administrators 
think DOL wants to hear. Prime sponsors have become accustomed to careful 
directions from Washington, and many did not know how to handle the 
opportunity for local creativity. Few plans reflect a real concern at 
the local level for looking at the impact of the programs because the 
process of implementation has required too much attention on the front 
end. However, much more is being done in the knowledge development area, 
than would have been done in the absence of the mandate. Many prime 
sponsors appear to be closer to recognizing the usefulness of knowledge 
development for their own purposes. Once that hurdle is crossed, there 
may be some substantive progress towards developing local research and 
evaluation capabilities. 

Knowledge development activities fall uiLo three issue areas: 
program management, program components, and program impact. Two prime 
sponsors have knowledge development activities geared to improving program 
management. Portland is introducing a performance contractina system in 
which contractors must establish performance goals. This is hoped to 
improve the prime sponsor's managerial control over contractors, and 
provide information that can be used in the planning process. Chicago is 
expected to continue its established practice of feeding evaluation 
information on program performance into the planning process. It is not 
clear in the case of either Chicago or Portland that the net impact of 
the YEDPA emphasis on knowledge development is appreciable. Portland nad 
already given high priority to establishing accountability goals before 
YEDPA. The youth legislation did, however, provide the nudge to get things 
moviirig, with a mandate and money. Chicago's process of feeding evaluation 
results into planning is nothing new. But it does mean that where youth 
research and evaluation work bears fruit, there will be a channel available 
for incorporating those findings into policy. 

The frequent response to the knowledge development mandate has 
been to look at a number of "process" issues. Prime sponsors are laying 
out designs for examining the feasibility of several innovative program 
components. The Muskegon Opportunities Industrialization Center, a 
Muskegon community-based organization, is testing the abilities of enrollees 
and attempting to place exceptional youths directly in unsubsidized 
employment, instead of placing them in regular program activities. Kitsap 
County is hoping to assess the effect on work quality that individualized 
learning plans and closer cooperation with employers may have. The 
Muskegon prime sponsor is trying to find out how well paraprofessionals 
can substitute for professionals as counselors and job coaches. DeKalb 
County is trying to find ways of reducing drop-out rates and improving 
placements for a clerical training program. The Connecticut Balance of 
State prime sponsor tried to test a cash incentive system for reducing 
absenteeism and turnover among enrollees in one program. However, the 
DOL regional office rejected the idea. Now, the main thrust of the balance 
of their knowledge development work, like Waterbury's, is to monitor 
performance through the existing management information system. 
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Prime sponsors are aggressively pushing ^airly sophisticated impact 
studies. They are attempting to utilize pre-program and post-program 
observations of experimental groups and control groups, frequently relying 
on outside consultants to provide technical assistance, or to actually 
manage these projects. In Lane County, the University of Oregon is under 
contract to run a project pairing mentally retarded and non-retarded youth 
in a work experience situation. The Oregon Balance of State prime sponsor 
is conducting a mixed income test to see whether income eligible and income 
non-eligible youth (permitted under the YETP 10 percent set-aside) benefit 
to different degrees from the same program. The Coastal Bend Consortium 
is comparing the work performance and academic achievements of economically 
disadvantaged youth to that of non-disadvantaged youth. Sonoma, sponsoring 
one of the most sophisticated projects, is analyzing five local firms to 
see what overtime work could be converted to entry level slots for youth, and 
to assess the cost of that conversion. If overtime work can be converted to 
new jobs on a practical basis, and if local workers can be persuaded to 
forego some overtime, the prime sponsor hopes to establish a job creation 
program underwriting conversion costs to local firms. Lansing wants to 
analyze the difference between the effectiveness of traditional work 
experience and the YCCIP project approach. Evaluators there want to 
examine placements into unsubsidized employment, the kind of jobs youths 
go into, retention in those jobs, wages, and the effect on in-school 
attendance. Under YETP they are taking advantage of the mixed income 
option. 

Rockford has the most comprehensive knowledge development 
activity, consisting of a research design that embraces all YEDPA activities 
and participants. To plan for knowledge development, administrators brought 
in a planning team and hired a consultant. Together they assembled a 
manual, describing the sponsor's knowledge development goals in detail. 
It is used for instructing all program operators on how they are to 
incorporate their activities into the overall scheme. The attitude of the 
youth program director there is not to set arbitrary performance targets, 
but, rather, to closely monitor performance and diagnose the mechanics of 
successes and failures. All the programs are seen to be experimental. 
On a more modest level. Grand Rapids, Lansing and Muskegon will be 
administering questionnaires as youths complete the programs. The 
questionnaires are intended to measure attitudinal and behavioral changes 
in the program participants. 

The widespread interest in undertaking knowledge development 
work belies the faulty design associated with many of the projects, the 
obstacles that prime sponsors are encountering, and the misgivings that 
mu/iy have about the concept of knowledge development. For instance, the 
Lane County project pairing retarded and non-retarded youth was originally 
designed as an experiment that would include youths above the income 
cut-off. But the regional office rejected the proposal because it did 
not meet DOL-established guidelines. The project is now of questionable 
value because the prime sponsor cannot locate enough income eligible 
youths who are retarded. The Oregon Balance of State sponsor did manage 
to win approval for a mixed income project. However, prime sponsor 
administrators admit that whatever the findings are, they will be of only 
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limited utility, because the sponsor is testing variables over which 
administrators have little control. However, the project is expected t^^* 
be useful in testing the feasibility of performing impact studies in ^ht 
highly decentralized balance of state operations. 

Many local evaluators, slavishly devoted to the formalities of 
rigorous social experimentation, are frequently testing, what may be 
inappropriate hypotheses. When, or if answers are forthcoming, they may 
not be useable in formulating policy. Even if they are useable, it is not 
clear that the answers are valid and reliable. Control groups are frequently 
being set up with, what appears to be, too little concern for comparability. 
Experimental groups, especially for the mixed income projects, are too 
small to yield statistically significant results. Frequently, the value 
of using pre-tests and post- tests, is washod out when evaluators cfive 
too little attention to how trustworthy instruments like test scores or 
enrol lee records may be. 

Prime sponsor interest is necessary, but it is not sufficient 
for getting knowledge development activities off the ground. Local 
evaluators have encountered obstacles blocking their way. The most 
pervasive is simply a lack of resources to devote to knowledge development. 
Confronted with the choice between maximum services now, or less service 
now in return for the presumably better service later, the pressure of 
local interest groups for maximum services is nearly irresi:>tible. This 
was well -documented in the planning phase, and is still in evidence. 
Other factors stand in the way, too. In Durham-Orange, local administrators 
were not able to implement a sophisticated experiment using a control 
group and experimental group to test the effect of work experience on 
drop-out rates and school achievement. Program operation has taken too 
much time, and administrators decided the design was too sophisticated 
for them. In Chicago, the manpower agency has a computerized managerricnt 
information system which could be used for analyzing data that the prime 
sponsor has been recording from past programs, and is being used to record 
data from YEDPA. But there is a great deal of uncertainty now, about 
which variables ought to be measured and recorded. In spite of their 
extensive records and in spite of the presence of an evaluation officj, 
administrators still feel the need for some outside assistance on 
evaluation design. In Atlanta, despite the ready availability of 
employment service records and YCCIP and YETP data, little analysis is 
expected because of time pressures. The Grand Rapids Public Schools, 
involved extensively with the consortium's efforts under YEDPA, will also 
have extensive youth data in its automated information system; but 
because of higher priorities within the school systems, the data analysis 
projects may be bumped. Early plans in Hartford called for using YCCIP 
allocations in a program to test the effectiveness of a labor intensive 
project awarding academic credit in encouraging youths to return to 
school. When school credit could not be arranged, the project was dropped. 

Prime sponsors did not.take kindly to knowledge development when 
the concept was first presented. Now that they are making an effort to do 
something with it, they still have misgivings. In San Francisco, evaluators 
recalled the lessons of the early 1960s when they found how hard it was to 
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link research and action programs. The youth director in Oakland, a former 
demonstration project director, and the Marin County program administrator 
both questioned the wisdom of "using politically vulnerable CETA prime 
sponsors as research agents." (John Walsh, Page 0-7). The deputy director 
of the Atlanta CETA office questioned whether the counterycl ical objectives 
of YEDPA and the knowledge development mandate were compatible. He argued 
that "fewer approaches and greater investment per slot would have permitted 

more infonned knowledge developmont " (Gretchen Maclachlan, Page D-2). 

But such a strategy would undermine the job creation impact of the youth 
initiatives. 

Knowledge development continues to pose problems for many prime 
sponsors, and apparently for some regional offices. There has been 
confusion stoniining, in part, from the lack of clear directions, but al<:o 
from the non-traditional emphasis on local experimentation and evaluation. 
The lack of time has been a critical impediment to careful planning. 

In most of the prime sponsorships, however, the mandate is 
producing some sincere attempts at discovering what really works in serving 
youths. There is a healthy diversity in the plans. It is apparent that 
most of them are not prepackaged exercises, and do reflect local initiative. 
However, because of the difficulties associated with the first year's 
experience, many knowledge development projects will fall short of achieving 
the ambitious goals that certain sponsors have set. It will be important, 
therefore, to monitor the local response in the second year of YEDPA, to 
see whether evaluators throw in the towel, or try to reshape their plans, 
better adapting them to serving their own needs and adopting more realistic 
goals. 



The ilual i tx of Work Exper i ence^ jndtexXEJlPA 



One of the acknowledged shortcomings of past youth programs has 
been the low quality of work experience. Poor supervision, unstructured 
work assignments, and nonaccountability have contributed to youth jobs that 
have left program enrollees no more skilled^ and no wiser to the world of 
work than when they started. The jobs were frequently nothing more than 
make-work and income transfer programs. 

Sponsors of the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
recognized some of the shortcomings of earlier yojth programs. The Act 
puts a strony accent on correcting past faults and creating employment and 
training programs for young adults that contribute in significant and 
positive ways to their development. The Act states specifically that its 
purpose is "... to provide youth ... with opportunities to learn and earn 
that will lead to employment opportunities after they completed the program." 

The Department of Labor, in trying to carry through on that mandate, 
has promulgated regulations and technical assistance documents to steer 
prime sponsors towards providing adequate supervision, towards monitoring 
program activities and worksites, and towards making every effort to place 
youths in jobs related to their career interests. 
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As the programs have fleshed out, prime sponsors have debated the 
issue of what makes a quality job, or what makes a quality employment and 
training experience. Different formulas have evolved in the course of these 
debates. Some common ingredients persist, though. They consistently come 
up as considerations in any judgments about work values. One is the attitude 
that prime sponsors have towards job quality. Another is the nature of 
auxiliary services for work experience enrollees. 

Prime sponsors are giving special attention to job quality, and 
are trying a variety of mechanisms for achieving it, and assuring that an 
emphasis is kept focused on it. These include placing a greater stress on 
providing adequate supervision, documenting competencies and providing 
academic credit. These approaches appear to be having mixed impacts on the 
jobs. Some of them are also proving to be difficult tactics to adopt. 
Sponsors are also making consistent efforts to provide career exploration, 
guidance, and other support services off the job sites. 

In the final analysis, the youth participants are the key reference 
point in analyzing job quality. Observations made from that perspective 
indicate that some rethinking on this crucial matter may be in order, both 
to redefine what is meant by "quality" jobs, and to reexplore approaches to 
assuring quality jobs. 



The Prime Sponsor Emphasis on Quality 



The starting point in implementing a national jobs and training 
program for youth, was to instill in prime sponsors the emphasis on quality. 
That simple stress appears to have been lacking before, or at least 
suffered low priority treatment at the prime sponsor level. This conclusion 
is based on the reception given the mandate for. quality. One researcher 
noted "... that prime sponsors are not only aware that YEDPA emphasizes 
improvements in job quality, but they are also highly supportive of the 
focus on quality job creation." (Bonnie Snedeker, Page 1-3). Another 
evaluation identified the spirit of a "new effort" in the YEDPA programs, 
/emphasis added/" (R. C. Smith, Page H-377 

Prime sponsors, adopting the emphasis on quality, are transmitting 
the message in a variety of ways. Many of them have gotten the message 
through to the contractors that "YETP and YCCIP are programs intended to 
provide youth with work experience, where relevant -to program activities, 
for the purpose of career development and enhancement rather than simply 
with glorified income maintenance." (Peter Kobrak, Page C-12). The 
countercyclical goal of fast job creation has been sooner sacrificed, than 
the goal of creating quality jobs. Although it is difficult to define or 
measure the quality of the jobs which have resulted, there has been no lack 
of effort in improving quality. For a YCCIP program in Hartford, CETA 
professionals are auditing worksites to see that training is being done. 
Enrollees are being tested for skill development. The Greene County CETA 
staff visited the Employment Service to locate good supervisors; the 
Employment Service, in a spirit of cooperation, is providing the supervisors 
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with training. Sonoma, Santa Clara, San Francisco, Oakland, and Marin 
County are all carefully monitoring worksites, observing work, and 
interviewing enrollees and supervisors alike. 

A constant eye over the shoulder may guarantee that there is a 
cq^ncjsrn for quality, but it takes specific program features to translate 
the concern into actual results. One of the characteristic approaches to 
achieving program quality is by providing complete packages of services to 
youths. In a number of prime sponsorships, this has been marked by a shift 
away from traditional work experience. In-school youth are receiving a 
broad range of career development experiences that augment selected work 
experiences. Both Lane County and Portland's YETP programs have less than 
15 percent of their actual enrollments in work experience. Portland puts 
out-of-schoolers into work experience, but only as a provisional measjre. 
The principal emphasis is on obtaining some kind of high school certification. 
Continued work experience is contingent upon enrollment and attendance in a 
GEO or equivalent program. 

Prime sponsors in Michigan have shown a similar awareness of the 
larger purposes of work experience in YETP and YCCIP. Under YETP, local 
sponsors are ccniplementing work experience with job information, counseling 
and placement services, to case the youths' transition to the workforce. 

One of the more surprising developments has been the widespread 
S'.ipplemer tatior. of YCCIP jobs with a variety of non-work services. In 
spite of the small 5 percent limit on overhead (that discouraged many 
potential ^^^-ogram deliverers from even applying for projects), work 
experience is oeing augmented with a variety of services. In Detroit, 
Wayne State University runs a YCCIP project in which it is providing basic 
training to raise the educational level of program participants. Half the 
enrollees in a YCCIP rehabilitation project are enrolled in a GEO program 
or continuing education program. Although they do not receive academic 
credit for work, they are being paid while they attend class. 

One exceptional YCCIP project in Sonoma has youths working four 
days a week and attending class one day a week. The work is described as 
manual labor. The classes are in agriculture and maintenance work. 
EnroUeos are receiving three units of work experience and five units of 
academic credit from a local junior college. The project, originally 
aiming to place one-half its participants in unsubsidized employment by 
September, has exceeded its target. Fully 60 percent of the original 
participants have left their minimum wage slots and found unsubsidized jobs. 

Another YCCIP project, also in Sonoma, places enrollees in a seven 
month program of work experience and education. Youths spend about 32 hours 
a week caring for comnunity gardens, pruning trees, installing sprinkler 
systems, landscaping, setting flower beds, and doing maintenance. The rest 
of the time is spent in horticulture, gardening, and landscaping classes 
sponsored by the County schools. Here too, the work pays minimum wage. 
Although some enrollees have said they could find higher paying jobs 
elsewhere, they are staying for the training and certificate that will be 
awarded upon completion. 
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Several Michigan prime sponsors are augmenting YCCIP experience 
with "employability" training and vocational training. One of the Oregon 
Balance of State projects had YCCIP supervisors trained in counseling so 
that they could provide more support to enrol lees on the job, as well as 
some skill training adapted to enrol lee needs. 

A Boston YCCIP landscaping project is offering a range of supportive 
services that center around building self-esteem and improving attitudes 
Classroom training is also provided. Another YCCIP project in Worcester^ 
enrolling drop-outs with acute skill shortages and socialadjustment 
problems, starts each day with classroom training in a local adult learning 
center. The cash income for participating in the YCCIP auxiliary services 
is a feature, however, that may mask the true degree of interest that youths 
have in those services. El Paso runs a YCCIP project for in-school youth 
only with classes that involve career exploration and self-awareness. 
Enrollees there are not paid for class time. In its first month of 
operation, the El Paso project experienced a 10 percent decline in enrollment. 

The services and support being provided for YCCIP participants are 
above and beyond the requirements of YEUPA. However, prime sponsors see an 
acute need for sanething more than work. They see the legislation as being 
restrictive, discouraging services to a class of participants — mostly 
economically disadvantaged school-leavers — who need them the most. 
Virtually all of the prime sponsors are targeting most, if not all (see 
Table 2, Page 23), their YCCIP slots to economically disadvantaged youths, 
who are acutely in need of more than just an income and work that may have 
some transferrable skills to later employment. Some participants in a 
maintenance project, for example, could not read tape measures. High 
quality work experience will not benefit them if it is offered without some 
opportunity for basic education. 

Many prime sponsors are offering YCCIP enrollees the extra training 
or education opportunities they need to ensure that participation really 
will improve long-term prospects for employment. But it is a constant 
struggle requiring first of all, a will to do more than the legislation 
requires, and a onsiderable amount of resource juggling. In the words of 
one counselor, "/w/e just don't have the flexibility or range of options with 
tho YCCIF projects that we do under YETP or Title I ... it's just a one-shot 
donl. Sure we can give a dropout a job, but I'm not sure whether these kids 
are any better off when the project's over." (Bonnie Snedeker, Page 1-5). 

The award of academic credit for work experience has been seen 
as a mechanism sweetening the incentives for participants to work, and 
forcing educators and manpower administrators to pay more attention to job 
quality. Where academic credit is being awarded, these two objectives are 
being met with varying degrees of success. Where academic credit is not 
being awarded, there is good evidence of a need for more flexible 
accomodation between the CETA and LEA establishments. 

Academic credit is being awarded this school year in both YCCIP 
and YETP. Ninety-five in-school YETP enrollees in Charlotte are participating 
in a vocational training-work experience-academic enrichment program that is 
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granting one-half elective credit for the spring semester. A full credit 
will be granted for a year's participation (13 credits are required for 
graduation). YETP in-school and out-of-school participants in Sonoma, 
San Francisco, Marin, and Santa Clara are receiving academic credit for 
their work experierce. A YCCIP project run by public schools in. the Lansing 
Consortium is offering academic credit for work performed in conjunction 
with a high school ecology course. Nearly all YETP enrollees in the 
Washington-Oregon case study are receiving academic credit this year for 
work experience. Next year, officials in some program> are hoping to be 
able to petition successfully for credit in academic areas. 

Most program enrollees, however, are not yet receiving academic 
credit for their work. The reasons vary. In some cases, programs started 
too late for arrangements to be made. In North Carolina, state regulations 
governing the av/ard of academic credit are stringent. Although it can be 
done, as the Charlotte prime sponsor demonstrated, arranging credit for 
work experience will take more time than sponsors had in the rush for 
implementation. The Springfield schools in Clark County are moving very 
cautiously in awarding academic credit for work. They want to do it, but 
they also want to be sure that any arrangements will stand up to the 
scrutiny of the board of education, the state education department and 
regional accreditation associations. In Columbus, prime sponsor administrators 
are not sure who should arrange academic credit or how it should be done. 
Greene County, a third prime sponsor in Ohio, has actually contacted state 
level educators. As was the case with Clark County, program officials 
have received little useful guidance. However, Greene County observers 
infer that state educators view YEDPA and the manpower community with some 
suspicion, and that getting the blessings of state educators from accredited 
work experience, will take more effort. A Connecticut Balance of State 
contractor serving out-of-school youth hd£ not attempted to secure academic 
crpuit bec7vse there is so little ccrcevn for it among the enrollees. The 
Grand Rapid prime has not succeeder^ in getting academic credit av/arded 
for this year's projects. But in mid-April, it laid down a requirement 
that all YCCIP and VfT? contractors develop a plan and schedule for 
rr^a^.hing agreements with LEAs by June 30th. 

Although inertia, red tape, and timing problems have all 
undermined some of the efforts to get academic credit for work experience, 
there is also affirmative resistance to the notion. Some of the resistance 
can be traced to skepticism about whether work experience can be treated 
as a legitimate learning experience. LEA officials in North Carolina 
have stipulated that credit will be awarded only for strictly supervised 
work experience that involves formal training, is related to a participant's 
vocational track, and pemits academic supervision. In the Connecticut 
Balance of State prime sponsorship, academic credit is not being awarded 
for some projects which provide training considered below the par of 
what might be expected as part of a high school course. 

Resistance to awarding academic credit is also based more on 
what might be described as matters of principle. In Grdnd Rapids a school 
official said that students already receive academic credit for such a 
great number of activities that educators have probleiUS keeping them in 
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school long enough to meet their basic educational needs." (Peter Kobrak, 
Page C-17). Detroit school officials echoed the sentiments, stating in 
their YETP application that paid work experience would be incentive enough 
for enrollee participation and success. A Durham-Orange school principal 
suggested that the best way drop-outs could secure academic credit would 
be by returning to school. 

The second year of operation for the YETP and YCCIP activities 
ought to see more cases of academic credit being awarded for work experience. 
Prime sponsors and LEAs alike are pursuing the matter. With tne benefit of 
more planning time, they should succeed. However, no matter how much time 
there is for making arrangements, there will probably be some areas where 
resistance does not break down. It remains to be seen whether the absence 
of academic credit will be decisive in determining program success or 
failure in those few areas. It is clear, however, that, on the whole, 
the emphasis on gaining academic credit was taken seriously by prime 
sponsors. Arrangements for credit have been far more prevalent than under 
earlier CETA activities, and some of them appear to be sound models for 
future efforts. 



Supervision and Work Quality 



Many of the past youth programs have been plagued with poor 
on-site supervision for young workers. Supervisors have been insensitive 
to the needs — and ignorance -- of young workers making their first 
contact with the world of work. Supervisors were frequently ill-equipped 
to provide any significant skill training and, in some cases, supervisors 
did not enforce even minimal rules of work -- showing uo at work on tine, 
or working a full day, for example. The problems have been actributable to 
a number of factors. Historically, supervision has been considered as an 
afterthought. Little allowance was made for the costs of providing 
supervision for extra youth workers added on to existing workforces. 
Little thought was given to the special demands of supervising youths, as 
new entrants to the labor force. 

Responding to these shortcomings, YEDPA has put a premium on 
quality supervision, and provided some resources to encourage it. As 
is the case of the overall emphasis on quality, prime sponsors welcome 
the accent, and have responded in many different ways. 

Prime sponsors are trying first to find qualified supervisors, 
or, lacking that, to train them. An Oregon Balance of State operator 
delayed start up on a solar heating project until some competent, income- 
eligible Title VI supervisors could be found and trained in counseling 
techniques. The Muskegon Consortium is requiring special training for all 
youth supervisors next year. A Kitsap County YCCIP project reduced youth 
work schedule;; to thirty hours per week so that there would be enough 
money to pay qualified supervisors. 
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Prime sponsors are also making an effort to maintain good supervisory 
quality by monitoring worksites. In Muskegon, the work experience contractors 
are providing on-site supervision. Each contractor is also providing a 
roving supervisor to tackle problems that on-site supervisors are not able 
to handle. Kitsap County is encouraging better supervision by using 
competency-based learning plans on the worksites. They have had the effect 
of forcing supervisors to pay more attention to the work youths are doing, 
and focusing job duties on training objectives. The Kitsap prime sponsor 
staff also carries on a rigorous monitoring schedule and maintains close 
contact with supervisors. 

Supervisor loads vary to some extent, between YETP and YCCIP 
activities. Because of this, simple supervisor/worker ratios do not reflect 
the real quality of supervision. YCCIP activities usually center around 
projects that cannot be integrated with work already being done. Because 
tasks are usually similar, if not identical, YCCIP sites frequently lend 
themselves to a team approach, utilizing somewhat lower supervisor/worker 
ratios, than YETP projects. But these ratios have in no way hindered the 
quality of work or the value of the experience for enrol lees. One YCCIP 
project in Charlotte consisted of a supervisor and team of nine youths working 
on housing rehabilitation. The supervisor, a construction engineer with 
experience as a superintendent, was sensitive to the needs of the participants 
and had developed an esprit de corps. Another project that puts lower income 
youth with criminal records to work weeding, eliminating fire hazards, and 
cleaning ditches has two supervisors for a crew of fourteen enrollees. 
The project has been extraordinarily successful. Another project with a 
supervisor for every four or six enrollees has not been nearly as successful 
in retaining enrollees. The smaller teams in that project may mean less 
peer interaction. But the project also suffers from oversell. The jobs, 
although no more menial than other YCCIP projects, were sold to the trainees 
as being more glamorous than they really are. 

The YETP programs present a different situation. Youths are 
frequently integrated with ongoing workforces. While the number of YETP 
participants assigned a supervisor is frequently low one to three the 
quality of supervision does not appear to be as good. Existing staff with 
little supervisor experience is often used. Employers have occasionally 
assigned youths to supervisors who have been unwilling and sometimes 
unqualified. Even where the number of YETP participants added to a worksite 
is small, the reported ratios do not reflect the real supervisory workload. 
Supervisors also are responsible for regular employees, diminishing the 
attention available for a youth worker. 

Whatever the relative edge of YCCIP project supervision may be 
over YETP supervision, supervision under both programs seems to be good. 
Some local observers think the supervision in YEDPA programs is superior 
to earlier youth work experience projects. Youths have appreciated the 
emphasis on quality supervision, and supervisors have found youths to 
adjust well to the demands of the job. 
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Obstacles to Quality Jobs 



In their attempts to develop quality jobs for youth, prime sponsors 
have found themselves stymied at times. The early rush to develop a large 
quantity of slots made it difficult for local officials to develop quality 
slots. A Grand Rapids administrator bemoaned the federally-imposed 
quantitative and qualitative standards. A planner in Lansing Consortium 
complained about the lack of detail that employing agencies provided in 
their position descriptions, and the plantation mentality behind employing 
agencies accepting work experience candidates without ever knowing precisely 
where the youths could work best and gain the most. 

The emphasis on public sector and private non-profit sector 
employment is cited as another barrier to creating "meaningful" jobs that 
would leave youths with genuinely marketable skills. Sponsors agree that 
most employment opportunities are in the private sector. The career interests 
of most youths center around the kinds of jobs found chiefly in the private 
sector. Yet regulations and the presumptive role of government agencies 
and community based organizations serve to effectively restrict all but a 
few youth jobs to public service work experience. "The challenge ... has 
been to find jobs in non-profit agencies suited to the vocational 
preferences of the participants 'it's not easy to find auto mechanic 
jobs in the YMCA,' one counselor noted." (R. C. Smith, Page H-6). 

The last criticism' is the most serious. It is one that extra 
time will not eliminate. It is not clear that prime sponsors woul#*tiave 
the access to private sector opportunities, even if YEDPA permitted it; 
but the comments of program administrators seem to imply a willingness to 
attempt some private sector job development. 



Career Aspirations for Youth 



One of the mandates of YEDPA -- stressed repeatedly in the 
legislation and by the Department of Labor — is the importance of "meaningful 
jobs. One of the criteria of a "meaningful" job has been the relevance of 
work experience to the career aspirations of youths. 

The legislative history of YEDPA, the law itself, and promulgations 
from the Department of Labor are sprinkled with references to the importance 
of linking the career goals of youths, with their work experience under 
YEDPA. The rationale has been two-fold: give young adults a taste of the 
career areas in which they are interested, and provide them with job- 
specific experience and skills they can take with them. 

The emphasis, while a logical, and appropriate one in some cases, 
has its drawbacks. It is based squarely on the assumption that youths have 
a clear idea of what their career goals are, and that the knowledge is a 
solid basis for action in arranging job assignments. 
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In fact, many youths have not given a greai oeal of thougnt to 
what they want to do for a living. YEDPA jobs are the first jobs for an 
enormous number of enrollees. Many of those who are thinking ahead, do not 
have realistic expectations about what they would like to do, and do not 
have clear ideas of how they should go about doing what they want to do. 
In these cases, some of the programs are proving to be effective eye 
openers. But prime sponsors remain skeptical as to how realistic some 
of the more ambitious goals may be. Counselors and CZTA staff alike 
indicate that many youths take the YCCIP and YETP jobs just for the money, 
and not because the jobs fit into career plan*;. For the youths who do 
have career plans, many are plainly unrealistic, or the youths do not have 
a good sense for what is required to achieve thom. One youth hoping to 
start college soon was reading at a second grade level. Another, a 
sophomore working in an animal hospital, had no idea v/hat he wanted to 
do. Many have separated the job at hand from career aspirations. One 
aspiring trumpet player wanted more hours at his "janitor helper" job; 
not because it was career relevant, but because he needed money. Another 
seventeen year old employed picking up paper and cleaning washrooms in 
a park, wants to be a registered nurse or a model. She presumably values 
the job for the money, and the money alone. As she put it, "I think that 
if I had YETP program I would keep theory out because it don't make sense." 
(sic) (Myron Roomkin, Page G-U). An eighteen year old who wants to be 
a basketball palyer works as a custodian aid in parks. The program does 
not do much for his basketball game, but he thinks it is great because 
it provides him with money, and keeps him off the street and out of trouble. 

Some of the youths are not so specific about their career plans. 
When some participants in Georgia were questioned about future plans, they 
were fairly vague, indicating where they wanted to live and whether they 
wanted to go to college. Some indicated they wanted to take up trades, but 
they were not sure which ones. 

Although many students going into the programs do not have clear 
career plans, they do attach some value to the work experience. For the 
few with some specific ideas, the programs may be succeeding in gelling 
their thoughts. For one student who had worked in several jobs, her YETP 
work experience as a tutor has inspired her to become a teacher. The 
young adults in a Sonoma landscaping project pass up the opportunities for 
higher paying jobs just so they can get certified training and experience 
in their YCCIP project. 

Few people seriously presume that a 16 year old youth has mapped 
out hard and fast career plans. For that reason, some prime sponsors are 
not giving a great deal of attention to matching jobs with the career 
interests of enrollees. However, the changeability of career plans does 
encourage prime sponsors to give considerable attention to career 
exploration activities so that youths are, in fact, exposed to valid 
information and can formulate some realistic career goals. Although 
participants may come into the programs with nothing more than an interest 
in money, sponsors are providing auxiliary services to assure that they 
leave with more than that. "The counselors see their jobs as helping to 
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turn the kids away from an immediate focus and on to career development," 
(Bonnie Snedeker, Page H-7), 

There seems to be a widespread feeling among prime sponsors that 
youths have not given much serious thought to career plans. Because of 
that, many youths apparently are not attaching a great significance to 
their work. But, the strategy that is emerging, is one of using work 
experience together with vocational exploration programs, as a vehicle for 
starting youths in the process of thinking about long-term career plans. 
The cases like the DeKalb County girl who, before her job, didn't 
know accounting could be so much fun," (Grotchen Maclachlan, Page D-11), 
but has now decided to take up accounting in college, are icing on the cake. 



^ou th Pa^rt i cipa t i qr[ 



The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act tries to 
carry national youth employment and training policies one step further than 
in the past, by expanding the youth role beyond that of mere participant. 
The only binding requirements on prime sponsors to assure representation 
of the youth perspective are a legislative requirement mandating the 
establishment of youth councils and DOL renulations requiring youth membership 
on the councils. But in the vein of other federal efforts that now 
encourage target group participation, YEDPA is encouraging direct youth 
involvement in aspects of program operation and evaluation. 

Prime sponsors have responded to the letter of the law. Of 
course, it is too early to make final judgments about the effects of the 
new youth role — the adjustments require time for both the youths and the 
adults on the councils. But so far, the accomplishments have been mixed. 
In a few cases, the effect of youth involvement on planning councils has 
been significant; but usually, it is not. The youths themselves frequently 
do not participate* Where they do, the participation is more form than 
substance. Another serious impediment to a substantive youth role, is 
the limited policy impact of the councils themselves. They are frequently 
not the forums for real policymaking decisions. 

In light of the limited utility of youth representation on the 
council, some prime sponsors, responding to the spirit of the law, are trying 
alternative channels for bringing youth into the mainstream of decisionmaking. 
Some of these alternative approaches to gaining youth input show ingenuity, 
and promise to enhance the chance for substantive contributions. 



Selecting Youth as Members on the Youth Advisory Councils 



Prime sponsors are using one of two methods for selecting youth 
members for their youth advisory councils. They either select youths who 
are representative of the target population, or they select youths displaying 
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leadership qualities that set them above the norm. In the latter case some 
primes choose only YETP or YCCIP participants while others are being less 
restri ctive. 

The method of selection seems to be a necessary, but not sufficient 
condition for determining the roles that youths play. Where youths have 
been selected strictly because they are representative of program 
participants, they are proving to be ineffective. Many of them are shy 
and withdrawn, intimidated by the adults and overwhelmed by the complexity 
of matters before the council. If they are not uninterested, they are 
typically passive. In Charlotte, youth members are rarely in attendance 
and are having a difficult time communicating with the adult menoers of 
the council, most of whom are professionals. The San Francisco youth 
council, which is three-fourths youth (drawn from youth programs in the 
area) has a difficult time assembling a quorum for its meetings because of 
absenteeism. 

Random selection of youth members has not achieved any decree of 
useful youth input. Handpicking participants is producing better results, 
but is no guarantee that youth members will be active. Alamance County 
CETA officials and school administrators carefully selected the youth 
members. But the youths all lost interest and either dropped out or otherwise 
became inactive. On the second round, the prime sponsor decided to elicit 
volunteers. The response was good and the prime sponsor picked those 
appearing most capable and interested. Alamance County stands, now, as one 
of the more successful examples of youth participation. 

Kitsap County and Atlanta have both found articulate and hard- 
working youth members. They are active in their own right, and the Kitsap 
County standout, although not a program enrollee, is actively encouraging 
a larger voice for participants in finding out which programs work and why. 

Chicago, Cook County and Rockford tried a variety of approaches 
to pick outstanding program participants for council membership. Although 
attendance is good, none is experiencing any notable success with its 
youth representatives. Kalamazoo extended invitations to youths who were 
recommended by the main program contractor. Attendance is poor. Muskegon 
based its selection on recommendations from school principals, student 
governments, and council members. The youth do make some comments, but 
contributions are not considered to be appreciable, Lansing, on the other 
hand, having selected one youth from each of its out-of-school and in- 
school programs, is having some degree of success. Attendance is good, but 
it is not clear what substantive contributions are being made. 



Interest in Achieving Genuine Youth Participation 



Virtually no prime sponsor considers the youth councils to be 
the best way to achieve youth participation. But, the sponsors who consider 
youth involvement to be an important goal are inclined to explore alternative 
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modes of involvement, rather than spending much effort on improving council 
activities. 



In the Portland prime sponsorship, where youth members of the 
council are not active, counselors and area managers are taking the time 
to talk with the participants. The views are then being channeled back 
to program planners who are incorporating some of the ideas into the 
decisionmaking process. 

Wh'i the first crop of youth members stopped participating in the 
Alamance youth council, administrators tried a different selection process 
that produced a more interested group. But, the prime sponsor is also 
allowing a broader kind of participation for youths. Instead of just 
reviewing program plans, they are also involved in participant counseling 
and problem-solving. 

The prime sponsors in Michigan are notable for the consensus 
evident there, that youth niombership in advisory councils is not likely to 
have much impact on final decisions. "None of the prime sponsors are 
relying with any conviction on youth to play a major role ... as envisioned 
by some of YEDPA's congressional sponsors. The knowledge required to 
follow such policy discussions appears to be simply beyond the grasp of 
these young people regardless of their relationship to CETA and YEDPA." 
(Peter Kobrak, Page C-22). The councils are seen as poor forums for youth 
involvement. The prime sponsors there, however, are exploring alternative 
approaches to youth participation. The key to the alternative approaches 
to seeking the youth perspective "... is their emphasis on obtaining 
feedback from youth rather than opinions on what the overall program should 
or should not be. The latter assumes a policy orientation and an ability 
to conceptualize abstractly that seem almost the antithesis of what one 
could legitimately expect most youth no less disddvar.taged youch to 
bring to decision making sessions.'* (Peter Kobrak, Page C-23). 

Other important adaptations are being made outside the councils. 
The Grand Rapids public schools are setting up grievance committees to 
hear participant complaints. The prime sponsor will be questioning 
participants to get their views on program quality and impact. Contractors 
for the other three prime sponsors intend to conduct similar surveys. A 
number of other agencies have already circulated questionnaires to survey 
youth responses so far and to record their suggestions for program changes. 
The Lansing Consortium has already incorporated survey results into its 
1979 planning process. 

The feeling that the councils are of limited usefulness in getting 
youth views is widespread. "A spokesman for a Cook County LEA emphasized 
that YETP kids are distinguishable from their age cohort in ways likely 
to reduce their council participation." (Myron Roomkin. Page G-14). 
Chicago and Rockford CETA staffers survey youths for their views by 
pulling them out of the council setting. 

Prime sponsors are also broadening opportunities for youth 
involvement by putting them in integral program roles. Cook County 1 s 
put young adults to work as youth placement counselors and job developers 
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in the (successful) Chicago Heights Youth Employment Service. Greene 
County (Ohio) is thinking about hiring youths as peer counselors. A 
Connecticut Balance of State YCCIP project employs a YETP participant as 
a secretary, involved in day-to-day administration of the project. 

Skepticism notwithstanding, some of the prime sponsors are still 
trying to improve the quality of youth participation on the councils. 
Muskegon is considering a proposal to have representatives from student 
governments in all the schools, join the council. In Kalamazoo the youth 
council chairman and the CETA staff director have taken steps to increase 
the council's input for the FY 1979 youth plans. In an ambitious ground-up 
program review planning process, the council succeeded in fonnulating 
strategies and setting priorities. The final impact remains to be seen. 



A Shift in Emphasis? 



As a rule, the effect of youth participation on the youth advisory 
councils is limited. The youth councils, like the full councils, are not 
particularly effective in their own right. Furthermore, youths do not seem 
inclined or equipped to participate on the councils to any great extent. 
But prime sponsors are adopting other modes of involvement that seem 
eminently more practical, and are geared to getting youth views on what 
youths know best: the programs that have been established for them. 

There is no single model for this improved involvement. But the 
variety of approaches all seem to be responses to the mandate that prime 
sponsors encourage an active role for youths in helping to assess programs 
and steer future policy. 



Targeting 



YEDPA is a targeted effort aimed specifically at young adults. 
Within that broad target group, there are some specific sub-targets 
identified by congressional sponsors and the Department of Labor. YCCIP 
is aimed at 16-19 year old youths who are out of work. YETP is intended 
for unemployed and underemployed youths from families whose current gross 
family income is less than 85 percent of the BLS lower living standard. 
Up to 10 percent of YETP enrol lees can be from families exceeding the income 
threshold, if they are part of an experimental, mixed income group. 
Additionally, prime sponsors have been encouraged to identify significant 
segments of the target population for special attention. 

The targeting provisions leave prime sponsors with a fair amount 
of latitude in selecting youths to serve. The flexibility is intended to 
permit prime sponsors to better adapt youth programs to the participation 
needs of each sponsor area. The hope at the national level consistently 
has been, however, that prime sponsors would serve those youths most in 
need, that is, those youths with the least chance of finding assistance 
from other sources. 
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In considering the issue of how prime sponsors are targeting their 
services, three topics are most important. (1) the actual breakdown of 
enrollments, (2) how prime sponsors identify target groups, and (3) how 
effective the income criteria are. 



Enrollment Breakdowns 



Data on enrollments are still incomplete for YEDPA. The most 
recent data available when the case studies were prepared, were for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1978. Unfortunately, many prime sponsor activities 
were barely off the ground at that point, and most reflect only partial 
enrollments. The data available are tabulated in Tables 2 and 3. 

Two trends are evident from data available so far. First, prime 
sponsors are concentrating on serving economically disadvanted youths 
(youths from families whose income is 70 percent of the BLS lower living 
standard, or less). This holds for both YETP, with a 85 percent lower living 
standard threshold, and YCCIP, with .lO income criteria. The decision to 
concentrate on this group reflects deliberate decisions in almost all cases 
to serve youths most in need of the YEDPA services. Prime sponsors also 
recognize the political risks of widening the focus. 

However, two factors militate against prime sponsors focusing 
exclusively on economically disadvantaged youth. There is an interest in 
broadening participation, so that youth programs are not stigmatized as 
a "poverty program." In a few areas, prime sponsors are also having 
difficulty filling their slots with economically disadvantaged youth. In 
areas such as Marin County, prime sponsors claim that there are few 
youths from economically disadvantaged families. However, the incidence 
of poverty is not necessarily a reliable indicator of how much prime 
sponsors target for lower income groups. For example, Cobb County, with 
a lower incidence of poverty than Atlanta, has a higher proportion of 
extremely poor youths enrolled in its programs. 

A second, very predictable targeting pattern (not reported in 
the available data) is the emphasis on serving in-school youths with YETP 
and out-of-school youth with YCCIP. There are deviations from this 
pattern, however. They appear to be more a function of institutional 
factors than economic factors (youth unemployment, for example). The 
YCCIP project in Albuquerque is closely tied to the LEA. There, in-schoolers 
outnumber out-of-school ers by a ratio of more than five to one. A similar 
situation exists in Lansing, although the imbalance is not quite so acute. 



Identifying Target Groups for Special Attention 



There are few surprises to the outreach efforts that prime 
sponsors make. The Employment Service and the schools are usually used for 
locating students and enrolling them. As a rule, it appears as though 
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YETP 


YCCIP 


Table 2 

Enrollments by 
Family Income 


Income as a X of BLS 
Lower Living Standard 


Income as a % of BLS 
Lower Living Staridard 


<70X 1 


70-85S 


-:70% 


70-85% 


California 
Marin 
Oakland 

Santa C1ara/San Jose 
San Francisco 
Sonoma 










Connecticut 
BOS 

Hartford Consortium 
Waterbury 


83X 
NA 


11% 

(a) 

loos'-*' 


58% 
NA 
0% 


5% 

NA 
100% 


Georgia 
BOS 

Atlanta 
Cobb County 
DeKalb County 


90X 
76% 
84% 

m 


10% 
24% 
16% 
25% 


NA 
61% 
76% 
NA 


NA 
39% 
7% 
NA 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Cook County 
Rockford 


loot 

79X 
60% 


0% 
21% 
21% 


67% 


13% 


Massachusetts 
Boston 

Eastern Middlesex 
Worcester 


lOOX 
93X 
93t 


0% 
7% 
7% 


94% 
93% 


6% 
7% 


Michigan 

Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Kalamazoo County 
Lansing Tri-County 
Muskegon 


99t 
862 
84X 


W 

14% 
9% 


85% 
67% 
68% 


15% 

0% 

NA 


New Mexico 

Albuquerque 


lOOX 


0% 


100% 




North Carolina 
BOS 

Alamance County 
Charlotte 

Durham-Orange County 


88% 

m 

85% 
96% 


12% 
12% 
15% 
4% 


64% 
96% 
94% 
90% 


36% 
6% 

10% 


Ohio 

Clark County 
Co1umbus~Frank11n 
Greene County 


93X 


100%^*^ 
7%, V 
100%^*' 


83% 
0% 


97%^*) 

100%^*' 


Oregon 
BOS 

Lane County 

rOr b 1 ana 


68X 
86X 

91« 


23X 
14X 

9% 


100% 
1 NA 
85% 


0% 

MA 

15% 


Texas 

Coastal Bend 
E1 Paso 


89X 
78% 


7% 
22% 


NA 
100% 


NA 
0% 


.Washington 

Kitsap County 


loot 


0% 


NA 


NA 


(a) At or below the 65% level. 
No further breakdOMn available. 











Table 3 

Enrollments by Sex 



California 
Marin 
Oakland 

Santa Clara/San Jose 
San Francisco 
Sonoma 

Connecticut 
BOS 

Hartford Consortium 
Waterbury 

Georgia 
BOS 

Atlanta 
Cobb County 
OeKalb County 

Illinois 
Chicago 
Cook County 
Rockford 

Massachusetts 
Boston 

Eastern Middlesex 
Worcester 

Michigan 

Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Kalamazoo County 
Lansing Tri-County 
Muskegon 

New Mexico 

Al buquerque 

North Carolina 
BOS 

Alamance County 
Charl otte 

Durham-Orange County 

Ohio 

Clark County 
Columbus*Frankl1n 
Greene County 

Oregon 
BOS 

Lane County 
Portland 

Texas 

Coastal Bend 
El Paso 

Washington 

Kitsap County 

(a) Numerical breakdowns not 
available. 





YETP 




YCCIP 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


1 Cil 

154 


148 


302 


98 


42 


140 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


64 


69 


133 


10 


10 


20 


144 


155 


299 


9 


18 


27 


319 


467 


786 


70 


38 


108 


36 


34 


70 


26 


14 


40 


38 


62 


151 






147X) 


(53xj 


(a) 


(61X) 


(39%) 


(a) 


C51!t) 


(49%) 


(a) 


(90%) 


(lO'SS) 


(a) 


{52X) 


(48%) 


(a) 


(98%) 


( 2X) 


(a) 


386 


355 


741 


21 


6 


27 


58 


43 


101 


3 


3 


6 


330 


315 


645 


4n 


7 


A7 


39 


52 


91 


42 


12 


54 


3789 


3212 


7001 


186 


36 


222 


78 


91 


169 


11 


7 


18 


86 


164 


250 


17 


1 


18 


66 


81 


147 


1 A 




Ci. 


108 


72 


180 


22 


7 


29 


214 


227 


441 


AA 


1 1 
11 


QQ 


2 


11 


13 


5 


0 


5 


146 


119 


265 


17 


4 


21 


17 


109 


126 


18 


4 


22 


84 


129 


213 


A 
H 


Q 


1 J 


91 


108 


199 


NA 


NA 


NA 


166 


214 


380 


35 


0 


35 


20 


31 


57 


9 


4 


13 
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community based organizations enjoy little discernible edge over the more 
traditional outreach and enrollment services, in penetrating particular 
population subgroups. 

The extent to which prime sponsors zero in on significant segments 
of the youth population varies. Some are not identifying any groups for 
special attention. Others have come up with specific numerical targets. 
Hartford is reserving 50 percent of its YtTP slots for women, 7 percent for 
handicapped, and 15 percent for persons with limited speaking ability, 
Clark County is reserving 90 percent of the slots in one particular project 
for youth offenders. These programs are still getting underway, so those 
figures may represent just good intentions. But some prime sponsors have 
actually succeeded in enrolling youths who have been underrepresented in 
the past. Four percent of the Lansing YETP enrollees are handicapped. In 
Lane County the figure is 3.3 percent. In Kitsap it is nearly 9 percent. 

Youth offenders comprise 7 percent of the YETP enrollments in Lansing, 
and nearly 25 percent in Lane County. 

Youths from AFDC families are also frequent targets for special 
emphasis. In some areas they comprise more than half the YETP and YCCIP 
enrollees. In Grand Rapids, nearly two out of three of YETP enrollees are 
members of families receiving AFDC. 

Females are still being given short shrift in some areas. Although 
they are well represented in most YETP programs, they are almost universally 
underrepresented in YCCIP. Where sex breakdowns were complete, YCCIP 
projects were typically enrolling fewer than 1 female for every 3 males. 
Some areas have especially poor records, with females outnumbered more than 
5 to 1. The pattern reflects the high incidence of manual labor jobs; 
jobs which have traditionally excluded women. The high ratio of males Lo 
females also reflects the fact that YCCIP is concentrating on the high 
school dropout population a male-dominated group. Breakdowns of the 
YCCIP applicant pool are not available, however, so this presumption must 
remain untested. 



Verifying Eligibility 



Although prime sponsors do have some maneuvering room with 
respect to income eligibility, they are of course required to check certain 
minimal requirements and make some effort at validating eligibility data. 
In fact there are no uniform procedures for doing this. Some prime 
sponsors rely almost exclusively on the income data provided by the youths 
themselves. In Atlanta, the income data that youths report directly to 
intake specialists are accepted without further examination. Cobb County 
takes a similar approach, corroborating eligibility only for AFDC recipients. 

In Chicago and Cook County, contractors operate their own intake 
services, so control is diffuse and sometimes nonexistent. Representatives 
of the Chicago Board of Education did not realize they were supposed to 
verify income eligibility. Their attitude was that it was not their 
problem. 
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In some areas, groat pains aro being taken to use reliable data 
and to certify it as being valid data. Rockford verifies data with W-2 forms 
check stubs and public assistance caseload information. Prime sponsors in 
California check school records and records on file with agencies such as 
local employment offices and welfare offices. Grand Rapids uses data such 
as welfare records, and occasionally resorts to asking parents for tax 
returns. 

With even the tightest screening procedures, though, ineligibles 
can get through if they try hard enough. As one CBO staffer explained: 

It's amazing how many kids have family incomes that are five dollars below 
the income ceiling." (Peter Kobrak, Page C-32). This is why some prime 
sponsors are inclined to place a heavy reliance on schools for doing 
screening; expecially in small towns. "As an intake agent, the LEA 
probably offers the best control on eligibility compliance, since teachers 
and counselors are generally aware of students' financial circumstances " 
(Myron Roomkin, Page G-18). 

But the necessity of the income criterion is sometimes questioned 
as well as the validity. As one CBO planner said: "What parents make is 
no longer determining what happens to the kids; drugs, crime, alcoholism, and 
lack of character are increasingly crossing class lines." (Peter Kobrak, 
Page C-33). A counselor noted "... that the program emphasis on training, 
career development, and self-help is not exactly geared to the needs of 
middle class kids looking for easy ways to get extra spending money." 
(Bonnie Snedeker, Page I-ll). The implication is that there is a degree 
of self-screening that goes on. 

Just as important as the questionable need for strict eligibility 
determination, is the questionable val idity of the data that is collected. 
It is difficult, expensive and time consuming to verify data. There is 
also uncertainty about how to handle youths who live alone, head a house- 
hold, are not claimed as dependents by parents or move from one guardian, 
foster parent, or family to another. 

The income eligibility guidelines can present bothersome hitches 
in the intake process in some balance of state operations or the sprawling 
consortia that straddle metropolitan and nonmetropoli tan areas. Coastal 
Bend encompasses the city of Corpus Christi and twelve rural counties in 
Texas. Under YETP youths are eligible to participate if they are unemployed 
or underemployed, or come from a low income family. In determining whether 
youths are underemployed, intake specialists use the poverty level 
criterion established by the Office of Management and Budget. In determining 
whether youths are from low income families, the 85 percent of the lower 
living standard criterion, developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is 
used. The two standards vary unevenly, making different adjustments for 
metropolitan (or nonfarm) and nonmetropol itan (farm) areas. The BLS 
standard makes some adjustments for regional variations, while the 0MB 
standard does not. If the criteria are taken seriously, the administrative 
difficulties can be cumbersome. One administrator coniolained that "it is 
very difficult to juggle all of these variables — especially out in the 
field." (Vernon Briggs, Page B-15). 
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Substitution 



YEDPA has important value as a demonstration effort and as a 
tool for accomplishing some institutional change. The hope is that an 
investment now will yield future payoffs in more productive programs. But 
the programmatic emphasis on creating jobs and training opportunities for 
youth now, cannot be ove.^stated. YEDPA is an employment program that was 
passed partly in response to higher youth unemployment rates in general, 
and the alarming jobless rates for nonwhite youths, especially. 

As ambitious as YEDPA is, it is small relative to the scale of 
the youth population and unemployment problems. There are more than 
18 million youths in the 16-24 age bracket, and more than two and a half 
million of them are unemployed. The rest are working or out of the labor 
force. YEDPA is expected to serve about 300,000 youths in its first year. 
Because of the limited impact it could have under the best of conditions. 
Congress and the Department of Labor have taken steps to focus programs 
where they will have the greatest net effects. Targeting by employment 
status and income offers some assurances that YEDPA services and jobs 
will go to those more in need and to those less likely to have alternative 
sources of assistance. 

But targeting alone does not maximize impact. There is also a 
concern that the YEDPA resources should add on to the institutional 
provisions already benefiting youth, and not simply substitute for what 
is already being provided. To the extent that YEDPA resources replace 
CETA Title I money that sponsors would have eannarked for youth, or replace 
LLA resources that are already available, the ^t addition to youth 
resources is negligible. For these reasons, t .ere are legislative 
provisions and departmental regulations dnd directives that limit prime 
sponsors if they try to cut back on Title I services already being provided 
to youth, and backfilling with YEDPA resources. YEDPA states that YCCIP 
and YETP are intended to be "supplementary to but not y^eplacing 
opportunities available under Title I of tnic act.'* (Sections 331 and 
341 of YEDPA). Regulations, and directives spoil out in further detail 
the level of effort that sponsors must maintain in serving youth under 
other parts of CETA. 

Prime sponsors are also being encouraged to maximize the impact 
of the limited YCCIP and YETP resources by piggybacking the extra 
administrative chores on agents already in place, by coupling the YCCIP 
and YETP support network with support networks available under other CETA 
activities and through local government agencies, and by tapping non-CETA 
resources wherever they are available. 



Factors Diminishing the Impact of YEDPA 



The original design for this interim report included a focus on 
learning about whether prime sponsors are "substituting" YEDPA resources for 
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Title I resources that had previously been supporting youth activities. 
The methodology consisted of determining whether prime sponsors were 
maintaining the same level and the same mix of Title I services to youth 
between January 1 and March 31, 1978, as they had in the same period during 
1977 (the interval established by the Department of Labor as the base 
period). For prime sponsors whose Title I funding decreased, the "same 
level of services" constituted an equal proportion of youth being served. 
For those whose funding remained the same or increased, the "same level 
of services" meant an equal number of youth being served. 

Problems were encountered and issues emerged, however, that 
undercut the validity of that crude methodology, and refocused attention 
on some other areas where substitution was emerging in different guises. 

Based on the sketchy data that were available for analysis, prime 
sponsors are not using the newly available youth resources to substitute • 
for services they were previously providing to youth under Title I. In 
some areas like Oregon Balance of State, Portland, and Boston, the number 
of youth served under Title I dropped, but the proportion of Title I youth 
recipients did not. This was due to reductions in Title I allocations. 
Boston experienced an especially sharp reduction in its Title I allocation. 
To fill the void left by the cut, the regional office granted permission 
to switch over much of Boston's Title I services that had been going to 
youth, to funding under YETP. Consequently, the only identifiable impact 
attributable to YETP has been the centralized intake office (still to be 
established) and the LEA activities that were newly established. Charlotte 
was another prime experiencing a Title I allocation reduction. But there 
thp number and proportion of youth in Title I activities actually increased. 

Most sponsors, however, have not experienced such cuts in Title I 
funding and have maintained service to youth under other titles. In fact, 
in some cases, the introduction of YEDPA has had an effect opposite to 
that which the Department of Labor feared. Albuquerque, Coastal Bend 
and El Paso are three sponsorships where planners felt youth were being 
squeezed out of CETA. The interest there is on increasing youth enrollments 
in other CETA titles. Albuquerque, with its Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Pilot Project, its in-school Title I program, YCCIP and YETP, now is 
serving more youth than non-youth. With the flow of vast resources, it 
is turning the problems of youth into a new and significant priority on 
its manpower agenda. Santa Clara is experiencing a similar effect. Since 
YEDPA, the prime sponsor has established a Youth Division. In addition to 
running the YETP and YCCIP programs for youth, the division may be able to 
increase Title I programming for youth as well. 

No matter what methodology may be adopted for gauging the extent 
of substitution, important qualifications should be attached to the findings, 
for two reasons. First, CEJA enrollment data are set up in such a way as 
to create considerable distortion in the picture of the actual number of 
persons served. This question of data validity is important, but is not 
taken up here. Another reason for proceeding very carefully in analyzing 
substitution findings is that the regulations restricting prime sponsor 
discretion in changing service levels and program mix for different client 
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groups, may not be appropriate. As the regulations stand now, "significant 
change in local conditions" is the only criterion for change accepted by 
the Department of Labor. The problem is that, frequently, there is no 
data adequate for describing changes in local conditions. 

First, accurate data for describing local conditions and the 
changes that might justify program shifts — are rarely available. As the 
first interim report amply demonstrated, prime spon<iors simply cannot get 
* urate estimates for the current universe of need, or for services already 

.liable. For example, Chicago, while increasing the youth share of 
Title I services, was reducing the number of youths served because of too 
little change in adult unemployment. Planners there were hinging Title I 
services for adults on the adult unemployment rate, and the persistence of 
the adult unemployment rate. Chicago's policy is clearly in accordance with 
the letter of the substitution directives because It does not reduce the 
youth share of Title I services. But, the reasoning used would not hold up 
to DOL scrutiny if Chicago were "substituting" as DOL defines it. 

Data on the prime sponsor universe of need and local conditions 
is of questionable accuracy and validity. This alone undercuts the 
appropriateness of the DOL policy to prevent substitution. But there are 
other variables at work influencing the prime sponsor decision to change 
program service and delivery patterns. Drop-out rates, wage rates for 
youth, contractor performance, and simply increased prime sponsor under- 
standing of local conditions can all dictate change. In Cobb County, a 
Title I Nurses' Assistant Training class may be absorbed in the local 
school system, leaving more than 200 Title I slots open. There is no 
guarantee that CETA administrators will be able to contract for youth 
services on such a large scale, with any other local organization. In 
Northeast Georgia, the new, efficiently-run YETP program is making an 
established Title I in-school program look so bad by comparison, that 
there is a danger the Title I program may be eliminated. Again, it is not 
clear that the CETA prime sponsor may not find itself in technical violation 
of the substitution guidelines. 

No one can argue with the Congress and Department of Labor's 
goal to maximize the impact of YEDPA by reducing substituion. But what 
is at question is the way in which DOL is enforcing the non-substitution 
mandate. Unless the Department of Labor can devise an all encompassing 
test capturing the effect of all the local variables that may be influential 
in shaping client mix, perhaps there should be greater reliance on prime 
sponsor discretion. This vote of confidence might be especially desirable 
because it appears that there are other forms of substitution whose effects 
may be swamping any YEDPA-for-Ti tie I substitution, and which cannot be 
controlled effectively from the national level. A vote of confidence in 
prime sponsors may give them more of a vested interest in controlling these 
other variations of substitution. 
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other Forms of Substitution 



The Title I substitution that DOL is hoping to discourage is 
negligible. It is not clear whether that is due to the efforts of DOL to 
discourage substitution, or is more akin to the effect of the New Yorker 
who snapped his fingers to keep wild elephants from attacking him which, 
indeed, thoy did not do. Regardless of what is at work, there are some 
other "substitution" off(?cts which hoar closer scrutiny, because they too 
are diminishing the effects of YIDPA. 

In Charlotte, an oiiiployiiiont service recruiter noted that she was 
having greater difficulty developing slots for the summer program, because 
potential employers had already dovoloped slots for YRDPA youth. It 
remains to be soon whether the oiiiployiiient service will be able to develop 
enough jobs to take up all the slots available. There is also some concern 
about vviiether in-school vocational education program slots will displace 
cooperative education slots developed before, for which employers paid. 

In Hartford, project areas that had been receiving community 
development block grants are now receiving YCCIP money as well. There is 
speculation now that the community development block grant money may be 
shut off because of the influx of YCCIP funds. When community development 
money ran down for another program sponsored by the Hartford Board of 
Education, YETP was used to sustain services. There is good reason to 
believe that the locally controlled block grant money was shut off in 
anticipation of the YtTP money. In both cases, if YEDPA money simply 
replaces block grant money, there will be little net increase in resources 
for youth unless the suspended block grant funds go to support youth 
activities somewhere else. 

There is also evidence that YKDPA funds that are going to schools 
are sometimes being substituted for funds already available. But frequently 
there are qualitative changes in the services provided. In Boston, a 
previously existing school program for retarded youths is having its hour 
extended and its supervisory staff augmented. Albuquerque schools are 
extending their summer-only internships for post-secondary students, to 
year-round, liut in some cases, minor changes may be just a cover for 
substitution. A LEA in Cook County, for example, is shifting some students 
currently enrolled in vocational education programs, into YETP. In other 
areas, schools are extending counseling services to students who have not 
traditionally benefited from them, but by right, have been entitled to them 
all along. However, even in the cases where there may be YEDPA dollars 
going to support school services already available, qualitative changes in 
the services that schools provide, and the students to whom they provide 
them, may have long-term effects that offset the substitution of federal 
dollars for local dollars. 

Behavior that diminishes the apparent impact of YEDPA is not 
solely an institutional phenomenon. Youths themselves play a role. They 
are able to influence client mix by their service seeking strategies. 
Staffers at the Chicago Board of Education, for instance, are concerned 
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that youths may shun Title I for its shorter hours, and seek out Title III 
jobs instead. The effect that YEDPA is having on labor force participation 
may be much more significant, and could seriously mask the effects of YEDPA 
on aggregate youth employment figures. The data available so far indicate 
that YEDPA is having the effect of increasing labor force participation 
among eligible youths. This is showing up when prime sponsors enroll 
youth who are neither unemployed nor underemployed. This pattern is not 
definite. Data from prime sponsors is not complete (See Table 4). The 
variability in the data from prime sponsor to prime sponsor also suggests 
that there might be different definitions being applied. But if the available 
data are accurate enough for indicating rough orders of magnitude, it might 
be inferred that an enormous proportion of YEDPA resources are going to 
youths who would not otherwise be working or be looking for work. This, by 
itself, is not necessarily an undesirable effect. Labor force participation 
rates among many youth subgroups are disturbingly low and dropping among 
economically disadvantaged minority youth especially. Any program that has 
the effect of raising labor fcr'^c participation among these groups is clearly 
desirable. What is not clear yet, however, is whether the increase in 
participation rates is greatest among those who have recently been 
participating the least. 

If, indeed, YEDPA is increasing labor force participation among 
some segments of the target group, two implications are worth noting. 
First, the effect of YCCIP and YETP on reducing youth unemployment rates 
may be even less than the programs' scale originally suggested. This 
would indicate that policymakers should be very circumspect in the way 
that they look for the effect of YEDPA in reported unemployment. A 
second implication is that Department of Labor youth policy can have a 
quick and drastic effect on labor force behavior of youth. This would 
imply that such questions as, for example, the effect of YCCIP jobs on 
drop-out rates, are of much more than just academic interest. It would 
also dictate a great deal of caution in balancing in-school and out-of- 
school services so that students are not encouraged to quit school. 



Qoi)rjdij}ati n^g Serv^ fo r Youth 



Substitution can be seen, in loose terms, as anything that 
diminishes the potential impact of YEDPA by using YEDPA to provide something 
that would have been provided otherwise. The other side of the coin is the 
coordination of services for youth that stretches the impact of YEDPA by 
taking advantage of resources already available. The coordination of 
services for youth resolves around two areas of concern. The first is the 
institutional linkages tying YEDPA activities to those of other agencies 
CETA and non-CETA alike. The second is the programmatic linkages between 
YEDPA activities and the Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged 
Youth (SPEDY). Both topics are considered here, although the second will 
be evaluated in more detail in the third interim report. 

The Congress and the Department of Labor see YEDPA as marking 
only a limited increase in resources, and as a provisional measure. 
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Table 4 

Labor Force Status of 
Participants at time 
of Enrollment 

California 
Marin 
Oakland 

Santa C1ara/San Jose 
San Francisco 
Sonoma 

Connecticut 
BOS 

Hartford Consortium 
Waterbury 

Georgia 
BOS 

Atlanta 
Cobb County 
DeKalb County 

Illinois 

Chicago 
Cook County 
Rockford 

Massachusetts 
Boston 

Eastern Middlesex 
Worcester 

Michigan 

Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Kalamazoo County 
Lansing Tri-Ccjnty 
Muskegon 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque 

North Carolina 
BOS 

Alamance County 
Charlotte 

Durham-Orange County 

Ohio 

Clark County 
Columbus-Franklin 
Greene County 

Oregon 
BOS 

Lane County 
Portland 

Texas 

Coastal Bend 
El Paso 

Washington 

Kitsap County 
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Accordingly, they have intended for the new youth programs to build on other 
services as much as possible. This was seen as a way to stretch YEDPA 
dollars and also as a way to facilitate future adaptations as youth 
strategies are modified. However, the coordination of CETA services with 
non-CETA services is not a novel idea. It has been encouraged since the 
advent of CETA and even before CETA. Unfortunately, it has previously met 
with only limited success. 



Youth Inventories 



As one way to improve the chances of success for the YEDPA 
coordination measures, the Department of Labor required prime sponsors to 
develop an inventory of available youth services. The inventory was 
intended to identify both local government agencies as well as organizations 
outside the public sector. Regulations also required each prime sponsor 
to specify the nature of its linkages with these other organizations in 
its youth plan. 

Most prime sponsors duly assembled their youth services inventories. 
But in most cases, the exercise was a pro forma and perfunctory one. Time 
did not permit careful research, and consequently many of them are only 
listings of organizations with whom everyone was familiar. The formats of 
many of the inventories are sufficient to satisfy the Department of Labor, 
but are not suited as a tool for program planning, or as a reference 
catalogue for referring youths to services. 

Most prime sponsors considered compiling the inventories to be 
a waste of time. But many felt that way because they had already developed 
extensive listings of local service deliverers. A California youth 
director found the existing listings far superior to anything that could 
have been put together in the brief time before the youth programs started. 
In Rockford, the dearth of private agencies .ade the development of a 
youth inventory a simple, but largely unnecessary, task. There were a 
few cases, however, where persons found the inventories useful. One prime 
sponsor in North Carolina claimed that the inventory provided information 
that would not have otherwise been available. A program operator elsewhere 
saw the inventory as being useful for identifying services that could be 
tied to CETA. The latter case involved a person who was new to CETA 
activities. 

The inventories were prepared by most sponsors after the fiscal 

1978 plans were prepared. Consequently, use of the inventories was limited. 
If the present inventories have much use, it will be in connection with the 

1979 programs. However, local experience suggests that most prime sponsors 
have already established fairly extensis^e linkages with local organizations 
capable of serving youth. Although organized listings may be lacking, the 
players are aware of one another. Most of the prime sponsors have a wealth 
of local experience on which to draw. While the youth service inventories 
may have been useful earlier in the course of prime sponsor development 
indeed, many developed just such a listing some time ago they are redundant 
for most now. 
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Coordinating Services 



One of the effects of YEDPA has been to prod some prime sponsors 
into creating separate youth offices. Among other things, they seem to 
promise more coordination with non-CETA deliverers, although it is not 
always true that they encourage coordination withiji^ the CETA offices. The 
Connecticut Balance of State prime sponsor created a new unit to handle 
administrative affairs pertaining to YEDPA. However, youth program 
operations continue to be run alongside other CETA operations. Other 
prime sponsors opted for more change. San Francisco and Oakland both 
established a centralized intake for youth enrolling in YETP. Three other 
California sponsors Marin, Sonoma and Santa Clara went so far as to 
establish separate youth divisions. 

Albuquerque set up a novel one-stop office that assumes 
responsibility for handling all youth services directly, making referrals 
to other service deliverers. Thp youth office is attempting to streamline 
delivery of services while humanizing the process by assigning a counselor 
to handle all matters for each youth. Boston has plans for a similar 
comprehensive service intake office. It probably will not be operational, 
though, until next year. Atlanta established a youth intake and referral 
office in addition to a Title III office that is coordinating and 
administering YETP, YCCIP and SPEDY. 

Other prime sponsors are choosing an incremental approach, 
integrating the activities of YEDPA with their ongoing operations. In 
Washington and Oregon, prime sponsors are modifying their organizations just 
to meet new needs, such as linking up with local schools. The balance of 
the services is provided within the framework of their existing structures. 
Prime sponsors in Michigan are adopting a similar posture. There is an 
"extended range of cooperation ... rather than the development of new 
administrative and prograiinnatic linkages, that typifies relations among ... 
prime sponsors and contractors." (Peter Kobrak, Page C-55). 

Regardless of the administrative approach prime sponsors have 
taken in response to YEDPA, fairly extensive coordination with outside 
agencies seems to be the rule. Both the Connecticut Balance of State and 
the Waterbury prime sponsors rely fully on the Employment Service to 
handle all their certification duties. Some of the CBOs under contract 
with those sponsors have worked out informal service arrangements with a 
number of state agencies, for such services as vocational rehabilitation. 
Sponsors in Washington and Oregon arrnage services on the basis of informal 
agreements and ongoing working relationships, with a myriad of organizations. 
They include community colleges, residential facilities for youth, alcohol 
and drug rehabilitation programs, welfare and children's service agencies, 
vocational rehabilitation divisions, public health agencies, V.D. and 
family planning clinics, food stamp offices, legal service agencies, and 
the employment service. In Rockford, the Employment Service handles some 
of the intake paperwork in exchange for CETA employees. Chicago receives 
Employment Service assistance for eligibility verification. In Cook County, 
the Employment Service helps absorb the overflow for contractors unable to 
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generate sufficient placement slots. The Greene County prime sponsor has 
arranged non-financial agreements with the Employment Service, the joint 
vocational school , the community action agency, a local college and other 
organizations. Muskegon gets assistance from the local Urban League in 
writing OJT contracts for one of the major YEDPA contractors. Muskegon 
also received assistance from the local Hartman Institute in developing 
and administering tests as part of the intake process. Kalamazoo succeeded 
in establishing linkages between the state social service agency and school 
counselors. 

There are "compromise" approaches to coordination that prime 
sponsors have adopted. In Cobb County and Northeast Georgia, sponsors have 
favored a single agent for handling YETP, in the interest of preventing 
fragmentation of services. This was done because the lack of time worked 
against prime sponsors doing much coordination and because relatively 
small numbers of youth were involved. 



Tying SPEDY in with YCCIP and YETP 



Generally prime sponsors are trying to connect SPEDY to their 
Title I youth activities, YETP, and to a limited extent, YCCIP. Linkages 
will be marked more by administrative shifts in funding sources for jobs, 
than by changes in program components. But one change noticeable to 
youths in SPEDY will be an increase in supportive services over those 
provided in previous SPEDY programs. In Lansing, the emphasis will be on 
keeping Title I, YCCIP and YETP youths in the same jobs and supportive 
activities. Clark County is taking a similar approach. It is trying to 
mesh year-round activities with SPEDY, providing summer youth with YETP 
services. In Cook County, YETP and YCCIP enrollees will have their work 
week extended and be given opportunities for vocational exploration. 
Atlanta will be bringing in some of its new YETP contractors to run their 
summer programs. In-school youth on YETP and YCCIP will have their hours 
extended. All SPEDY enrollees will benefit from a greater emphasis on 
career exploration. 

One of the most ambttious plans for linking SPEDY with year- 
round activities, can be found in Grand Rapids. There, planners are hard 
at work on next year's SPEDY urogram, because they are trying to consolidate 
YETP and YCCIP into a coordinuted, twelve-month program. Already they are 
preparing a consolidated Request for Proposals that covers the three 
programs. 

One exception to ' e way prime sponsors are trying to unify 
YEDPA and SPEDY, Is fo* i Greene County, Ohio. There, planners are trying 
to use SPEDY as a compiernent to the year-round programs. Since YCCIP and 
YETP serve only youths 16 and over, SPEDY will concentrate on enrolling 
14 and 15 year olds. Since YCCIP and YETP in Greene County emphasize 
service to school-leavers, SPEDY is being aimed at in-schoolers, who plan 
to return to school in the fall. The Greene County pattern is probably 
not seen elsewhere for two reasons. First, other sponsors are placirg less 
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emphasis on serving 14-15 year olds. Second, other sponsors have more of a 
balance between those in school and those out-of-school , in their year-round 
programs. 

The general interest among prime sponsors is to run YETP (and 
sometimes YCCIP) into SPEDY, possibly increasing hours, but hopefully 
maintaining the same job sites. There are some obstacles, however. One 
is the differing eligibility criteria. YCCIP and YETP enrollees who are 
above the income cut-off for SPEDY eligibility, will not be able to move 
into SPEDY funded jobs (or have their job extended with SPEDY money). 
However, this is not expected to present serious difficulties since prime 
sponsors have been concentrating on enrolling economically disadvantaged, 
and since delays in implementation of YEDPA are leaving prime sponsors with 
some lag funds. 

A more serious obstacle to merging YEDPA and SPEDY jobs is the 
differences in wages under the different programs. SPEDY jobs are 
occasionally paying more. Where they do, prime sponsors expect to be 
facing situations where YCCIP and YETP youth will be trying to quit their 
jobs to get more money with SPEDY. Whether sponsors can adjust wages 
adequately or devise administrative mechanisms to prevent participant 
program- hopping, remains to be seen. 

Prime sponsors are making an effort to make connections between 
SPEDY and YEDPA. In the cases where the connection is not being made, the 
failure seems to be a function of pressing circumstances. Columbus, for 
example, has barely moved in its implementation of YEDPA, so coordination 
with SPEDY is a moot point. Detroit, still struggling with its massive 
entitlement project, has had no time to think about linking SPEDY with 
YEDPA. For the moment, it is concentrating simply on implementing SPEDY 
as a separate program and the entitlement project. But even in these cases, 
it does not appear as though the lack of linkages is going to leave any 
YEDPA youth jobless during the summer. 



Holding Down Overhead on the Youth Programs 



The tight limits on administrative costs make it all the more 
necessary for prime sponsors to coordinate services and try other mechanisms 
for cutting overhead. If YCCIP and YETP were established independent of 
other CETA operations, they would attract few takers. YETP activities have 
a fairly tight 20 percent limit on administrative costs. YCCIP activities 
have a stingy 5 percent lid on administrative costs. In fact, many prime 
sponsors had a great deal of difficulty contracting for YCCIP projects in 
the fall and winter. 

Prime sponsors were encouraged to reduce overhead costs by 
begging, borrowing, or stealing whatever facilities, services, money or 
supplies they could. Virtually all of them have succeeded to some extent. 
Some. have had extraordinary success. 
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YETP programs almost everywhere are enjoying the benefits of at 
least some free space, telephone service, and administrative support from 
schools, and CBOs, as well as other CETA programs. Public service employees 
are frequently used as supervisors. The employment service offices have 
been especially cooperative in providing outreach, screening, and eligibility 
determination services. They have provided free testing, and in some cases 
are conducting job development and placement programs. Much of the outside 
support has been absolutely essential. It is hard to imagine many of the 
YETP programs functioning at any level of effectiveness without that support. 
This level of cooperation is noteworthy. 

The extent of cooperation for YCCIP projects has been especially 
impressive in a few cases. It reflects a great deal of ground work by prime 
sponsors and delivery agents. 

A YCCIP building renovation project in Hartford joined an ongoing 
community effort. It is working on one building that had been scheduled for 
demolition, but was sold, instead, to a league of community organizations. 
With the help of local banks, the Public Housing Corporation in Hartford 
mortgaged the building — at below market interest rates to help pay for 
renovation supplies. The YCCIP project is working on another building that 
is being leased for below market rates. 

In Rockford, the prime sponsor and the CBO in charge of a stadium 
renovation project, have succeeded in amassing an estimated $100,000 worth 
of cash contributions, donated services, and donated supplies. That does 
not include the stadium and property. In another exemplary joint effort, 
the Greene County (Ohio) prime sponsor is sponsoring an $18,000 YCCIP 
winterization project. A county high school and the local village are 
matching that $18,000 with $36,000 in supervisory costs and materials. 

Prime sponsors are also tapping federal resources available through 
other programs. In the Connecticut Balance of State, CBOs are purchasing 
supplies with cash contributions. Transportation services are provided at 
no cost through a regional minibus demonstration project funded by the 
U.S. Department of Transportation. In several areas where YCCIP weather- 
proofing projects are underway, the Community Services Administration is 
extensively involved, supplying technical assistance and supplies. 

Attempts to reduce overhead and stretch YEDPA resources are paying 
off handsomely in some cases. Aside from leveraging the YEDPA resources 
into some well-supported activities, the efforts are also succeeding in 
broadening the base of community support of the projects. In Rockford and 
Greene County, for example, much more is at stake than some federal dollars. 
Local, non-CETA actors have a stake in the action. It is onl,> a short step 
from there to the understanding that they have a stake in the »!ture of 
the youth from their conmunities. 
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Involvement of C ommunity Base d Organ izati on^ 



Under CETA, the selection of program agents can assume an importance 
rivaling the selection of target groups. CETA funds, of course, represent 
valuable dollar resources. The choice of who gets those dollar resources to 
run programs is an important matter of economic efficiency. But CETA dollars 
also stand for political resources. The shift from categorical programs of 
the 1960s to CETA, shifted resources and power towards state and local 
governments, away from many coiiinunity based groups representing minority 
groups, impoverished, and disenfranchised persons who had little effective 
access to traditional political power structures. Hence, the advent of CETA 
marked, in many minds, the potential for a significant shift in the balance 
of power — economic as well as political power away from the disenfranchised. 
To keep this from happening, CETA legislation included provisions requiring 
prime sponsors to give CBOs "due consideration," when selecting service 
delivery agents. YEDPA has strengthened the language, requiring prime 
sponsors to give CBOs "special consideration" in involving them in program 
planning and service delivery. 

The first report of local YEDPA experience documents the nature of 
the "special consideration" prime sponsors gave CBOs, and the effect it has 
had on involving them in delivering youth services. This report begins the 
process of assessing the differential impact CBOs can have as service 
del iverers. 



Do CBOs Have an Edge? 



Given the attention focused on CBOs and what appears to be a 
noticeable increase in their participation, an inevitable question is: 
What difference does their participation make? Do they, in fact, represent 
a different point of view? Do they, in fact, reach persons who would not 
otherwise be served? Do they provide different services, or can they provide 
better services? 

The evidence collected in the course of observations made during 
the spring is certainly not definitive. However, it seems to support the 
conclusion that there is very little to distinguish CBOs from other service 
deliverers with respect to cost, target group penetration, or effectiveness 
as program deliverers. There appears to be a full range of variations 
between CBOs, and hardly any systematic variations between CBOs as a group 
and other service deliverers. 

Cost comparisons between CBOs and non-CBOs are inconclusive. The 
"special consideration" provision in YEDPA raised the ire of some prime 
sponsor officials who claimed the clause would raise their costs. But when 
prime sponsors were pressed for hard evidence, none was forthcoming. The 
only valid observation is that, to the extent CBOs are frequently small 
organizations unable to achieve economies of scale, program costs are 
higher. But, since CBOs vary in size and include some of the largest progrcM 
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delivery agents under YEDPA, that criticism does not hold across the board. 
One presumed advantage of governmental service deliverers is the opportunity 
they present for piggybacking CETA activity on other agency work, at little 
cost to CETA, Yet many CBOs, enjoying a broad base of financial support 
for delivering a range of services, can frequently achieve the same 
economies. 

Under YEDPA there is a mixed verdict on the differential 
effectiveness of CBOs in penetrating particular target groups and serving 
them. Where CBOs do their own outreach and intake, they do not appear 
necessarily to have an edge over other outreach/intake arrangements. In 
some cases this might be attributable to them having become as much a part 
of the local establishment as any government agency. But it usually appears 
to be because youth learn quickly about program opportunity, and the outreach/ 
intake function does not prove to be a critical component. There is some 
speculation that schools, because of their proximity to the in-school youth 
population, are relatively better adapted to performing outreach/intake 
for in-school programs. But that advantage, if it exists, is offset by 
the success that CBOs have in identifying and enrolling out-of-schodl 
youth. 

The question of whether CBOs are more effective or less effective 
than others in reaching youth in need is proving to be a moot point in many 
prime sponsorships under YEDPA. Sponsors are shifting to centralized intake 
and assessment centers, and CBOs and other program agents do not pick up 
the action until youths are referred to them. 

With regards to their effectiveness as program operators, it is 
again impractical to attempt to classify CBOs as a group. There are too 
many variations among them. One serious charge made against them is that 
their work experience and too much of their training capacity is geared 
to public sector work. But the same holds for the governmental deliverers. 

One sign of enhanced CBO effectiveness is their progressive 
integration with the local service network. There appears to be a greater 
willingness to refer CBO enrollees to other institutions, most notably, 
local schools. The major LEA role under YEDPA has contributed to this. 
But, it appears that there has also been some lessening of tension that 
arose from past criticism of the job schools were doing in serving disadvantaged 
youth. 

In short, under YEDPA, the CBO role is hardly distinguishable as 
such. CBOs appear to be very much a part of the local service delivery 
mainstream. But this argues in favor of continued preferential treatment. 
Indeed, past preferential treatment seems to have been instrumental in 
moving CBOs to the position they are in now. The lack of distinguishing 
CBO traits might be seen as indicating some sort of equilibrium. 



Changes in Institution al Relationships 



The isolation theme is persistent in elements of youth employment 
problems: isolation of schools from employers, isolation of youths from 
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school, isolation of the CETA system from schools, and isolation of youths 
from work. The toll of this isolation is high. Schools and employers have 
faulty perceptions about what each other does, and have unrealistic 
expectations about what each other might do for students. Youths too 
frequently have unrealistic career goals, have few ideas about how to fulfill 
the realistic ones, and have distorted views of employment and the world 
of work. Economically disadvantaged youth suffer the effects of isolation 
even more. Frequently concentrated in substandard schools and in labor 
surplus areas, an education leaves them with nothing more than a diploma, 
and little prospects for decent employment. 

The isolation theme is significant for what it implies about the 
real impact that schools, employers, and youth themselves can have on the 
problems of youth employment, when they act alone. Singly, they can do 
very little. CETA can have little luck with job development and placement 
programs for persons who cannot read. The most civic minded employer 
will go bankrupt hiring unskilled and uneducated workers for jobs demanding 
persons skilled in crafts. The most advanced high school is bound to 
perform poorly in placing youths in jobs if it does not heed the needs of 
employers. 

Recognizing the gulf separating important players with a role in 
solving youth employment problems, the Congress and the Department of Labor 
have fashioned YEDPA as a tool for institutional change. Provisions in 
YETP and YCCIP were designed, not just to improve the capabilities of schools 
and the CETA establishment to provide more support w ithin their systems, 
but to encourage the kinds of institutional interaction necessary to 
facilitate the transition for youth between educational institutions and 
employment and training establishments, and employers and the world of 
work. Furthermore, prime sponsors are encouraged to establish linkages 
with unions and private businesses for providing services and for providing 
jobs. Plans for these linkages are supposed to be included in prime sponsor 
youth plans. 

The biggest emphasis on institutional linkages, though, is between 
local education agencies (LEAs) and CETA prime sponsors. Although YEDPA 
sponsors did not presume a total absence of CETA-LEA cooperation, they did 
presume that in most areas, linkages were incomplete. To foster 
institutional ties, a minimum of 22 percent of each sponsor's YETP 
allocation is reserved for programs operated under the authority of 
agreements between prime sponsors and LEAs. Sponsors are additionally 
encouraged to gain cooperation of LEAs in arranging for academic credit 
for YETP and YCCIP work experience. 

In the first report on YEDPA experience at the local level, prime 
sponsors, almost universally, were found to be interested in, and in the 
process of arranging CETA-LEA agreements. By mid-spring, details of most 
of the agreements had been resolved, programs were in place and they were 
operating. However, all has not been smooth sailing from there. Developing 
and implementing the LEA agreements has raised many problems. There are 
question marks about next year. Much stands in the way of a fully productive 
relationship between local CETA agents and the LEAs, a"i though some significant 
first steps have been made. 
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Making the Connection Betweei CtTA and Local Schools 



Cooperation between prime sponsors and local schools is not an 
untried concept. In many areas, there is a history of joint efforts that 
pre-dates CETA. CETA sponsors in Chicago and Cook County have been talking 
and working with educators there for years. The school system in both areas 
has acted as program agent many times. The same is true in Atlanta, 
Marin County, San Francisco and Oakland to name a few. Some schools are as 
tujied into CETA as the prime sponsors.. In Detroit, one CETA official noted 
"/;t/he Board of Education knew how much YEDPA money we were getting before 
we did." (Peter Kobrak, Page C-40). 

Most prime sponsors, however, started with no established links. 
They and their respective local schools had operated in relative isolation, 
in spite of their supposed common interest: preparing youths for adulthood. 
A few primes started with strikes against them: a history of bad feelings 
between prime sponsors and LEAs. School districts in Sonoma have been 
hostile towards CETA for years and have shown little inclination to serve 
some of the prime YEDPA targets: dropouts, potential dropouts, and other 
problem youths. There were bad feelings between LEAs and the CETA office 
in Charlotte arising from a scandal over the misuse by a few individuals 
of CETA summer funds. 

In cases where there have been few precedents for CETA-LEA 
cooperation, the substance of the agreements is still at a very tentative 
stage. Policy seems to have taken a backseat for the moment, to more 
pressing operational matters of hammering out the framework for LEA 
agreements, appointing persons to administer programs and identifying 
and enrolling program participants. As the programs encompassed by the 
agreements are established, there is certain to be more attention to the 
large policy Issues. Then changes may be made. This is not to say that 
joint CETA-LEA activities are devoid of substance. Some have been 
carefully considered. But some of the policy issues behind the interest 
in institutional change have not been very well articulated by local 
planners, and change appears to be, to some extent, the product of chance. 

In a few areas, officials seem to have a grasp for the significance 
of strong links between the manpower establishment and the education 
establishment. In North Carolina, the full State Board of Education and 
the North Carolina Employment and Training Council sat down together for 
the first time ever. Governor James Hunt took part in the meeting, urging 
cooperation "to help coordinate a state-wide effort to forge an unbroken 
link for youths between school and work." (R. C. Smith, Page H-19). 
Schools in North Carolina Balance of State are receiving approximately 
60 percent of the sponsorship's YETP allocation. The Balance of State 
prime sponsor is also closely monitoring LEA activities and is pushing 
joint program activities and services tied to other CETA programs. The 
state has also gone so far as to include a provision explicitly prohibiting 
LEAs from supplanting YEDPA funds for state or local funds. 
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Sensitivity to the need or to the potential for closer CETA-l.EA 
ties is not universal, however. The first reaction of the Oregon State 
Department of Education to one county ^s proposal for augmenting its CETA- 
LEA project was discouraging. The State Department of Education objected 
to a proposal for a career exploration and experience component. As a 
departmental committee put it, the objection was based "... not so much 
on the proposal itself as on the involvement of CETA in the project." 
The feeling was that such a connection "endangered the possibility of 
program success, and greatly limited its tranportabi 1 ity. " (Bonnie Snedeker, 
Page 1-18). After some strong reaction to the committee report, a new 
letter was issued, retracting the earlier statement and affirming the 
belief of the department and the committee that "such linkages to various 
segments of the community are vital to vocational education in the state." 
(Bonnie Snedeker, Page 1-18). 

For the most part, there was an absence of a persuasive state role 
either encouraging or hindering LEA connections with CETA. The forum for 
establishing the CETA-LEA contact was usually at the local level, of between 
local (or county schools) and balance of state CETA offices. 

Keeping in mind the usual cautions against generalizing about 
anything as decentralized and decategorized as CETA and the education I 
system, some patterns do emerge from the CETA-LEA experience so far. 
CETA-LEA agreements fall into two general groups. Those that set up 
LEAs as relatively autonomous program agents, and those that set up the 
LEAs as integral cogs in a coordinated system attempting to ease the 
transition of youths from school to work. The implications for institutional 
change vary between the two groups. 

One characteristic of the autonomous LEA program agents, is the 
lack of concern for dropouts or graduates who lack even basic reading and 
math skills. Many of these persons find themselves getting little out of 
CETA job training, because of their poor education history. A hope of 
YEDPA sponsors was that CETA-LEA agreements would be instrumental in 
providing this population with a second shot at basic education opportunities. 
Frequently, this is not happening within the independent LEA programs. 
They are limited to expanding services or providing new services to students 
already within the school system. Marin County schools, receiving 40 percent 
of the county's YEDPA allocation, is focusing entirely on students, because 
both the LEA and CETA officials feel in-school youth have been shortchanged. 
Part of the rationale, however, in concentrating on in-schoolers is to 
Preve/ijt dropouts. Schools in the Grand Rapids consortium, receiving nearly 
half of the YETP allocation, are serving only current students. Dropouts 
go through a different channel and are served by community based organizations. 
A similar approach is followed in Kalamazoo. The comments of one Kalamazoo 
CBO staffer imply that the schools will continue the pattern: "Once he's 
out of the system, the schools feel that he's not tSieir problem anymore." 
(Peter Kobrak, Page C-46). 

By concentrating on students still in the system, it is not clear 
that the LEAs running autonomous programs are contributing in any substantial 
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way to achieving the broad goal of encouraging change in institutional 
relationships, or the more specific objective of bringing youth back to 
school. They do not appear to be doing much to change the nature of the 
Institutional linkage between schools and employers, nor are they systematically 
complementing the service capability of prime sponsors. 

However, even where schools are running relatively autonomous and 
isolated programs, there is solid evidence that there is at least one 
internal institutional change: the emphasis on bringing economically 
disadvantaged students into the mainstream of ongoing programs. The YETP- 
targeted youths are being included in career exploration, vocational 
training, and cooperative/distributive education prog^^ams in which they 
had not been participating before. The danger and this will bear 
watching is that schools will just go through the motions of enrolling 
then out taking the effort to provide the extra services these youths 
may If the schools have the capability and the interest in providing 

extra support, the newly enrolled youths may succeed. Some schools do 
show signs of taking this commitment seriously. Many schools are first 
providing youths with counseling and guidance services, and some work 
experience before they place them in more demanding cooperative education 
programs. But for the schools lacking the capacity to handle the special 
needs of some underachievers, the isolation from the extensive CETA 
support services iT:ay prove fatal to the effort. 

In some areas, prime sponsors and schools are working out agreements 
that reflect a team approach. The implications for institutional change 
in those cases seem much more promising. Sometimes this strategy is 
deliberate. The Muskegon consortium requires all its contractors to 
enroll a proportion of dropouts, with the idea that they can be brought 
back into the educational system. The larger CBO contractor there is 
placing enrollees in a summer school program. One of the schools is 
enrolling dropouts in its Adult Education program. One of the consortium 
goals is to start dropouts in high school completion programs in September. 
The careful attention of the consortium's administrators to the role of 
LEAs as more than autonomous contractors provides promise for a comprehensive 
education-employment-training network for youth. 

In other areas, that kind of network appears to be developing, but 
it appears to be more as a function of chance. In Sonoma County, there is 
a history of hostility between the school districts and CETA. Furthermore, 
the schools have not served potential dropouts well, and have ignored the 
plight of dropouts and problem students. This is showing signs of changing. 
Sonoma has a new CETA administrator, and the LEA agreement appears to be 
bringing schools and the CETA establishment together. The Coos County 
Intermediate Education District in the Oregon Balance of State prime 
sponsorship is developing a new program model linking high school 
occupational curricula to a program of career employment opportunities. 
The program, designed for high school dropouts and other non-students, 
consists of two components: enrolling youths in high school, 6ED programs, 
or community colleges, and placing them in individualized work experience 
slots. Portland school districts are running a work experience progrem 
for in-schoolers and out-of-schoolers , that steers dropouts towards 
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reenrolling. Drawing on a history of earlier cooperation with the prime 
sponsor, the schools are also offering extensive career development 
assistance services. 

In areas like Portland, it appears that the kind of CETA-LEA 
linkages that national policymakers are hoping for, are already well on the 
way to being forged. In other areas, prime sponsors and LEAs seem a little 
further bark in a process that could lead to substantially new relationships 
between the two. But a blueprint for change is lacking. In Cook County, 
for example, it appears that the prime sponsor is not succeeding in developing 
a jointly sponsored comprehensive system of service delivery. Despite prime 
sponsor encouragement to have the schools sorve dropouts, only 1 out of the 
5 agreements available for study provided for any services to dropouts. 
Only 1 Oi* the other 4 was geared to provide remedial education. Neither 
prime sponso^^s nor LEAs are providing much leadership for strategic planning. 
Where leadership is present, the LEAs and/or prime sponsors are experiencing 
little success in steering other players towards building a system of 
complementa>7 services. This syndrome so prevalent among the prime 
sponsors included in this study appears to be characteristic of first 
year operations. The notion of a blueprint for overall strategy may be 
premature. In the press to implement a large and complex program, prime 
sponsors and LtiAs alike were swamped with a host of administrative demands. 
The development of LEA agreements consumed a great deal of time, and some 
prime sponsors used up the reservoir of good wiK just getting their feet 
in the door. They were not in the position to pursue some of the larger 
policy objectives that entailed complicating the already confusing adr.inistrative 
maze. In short, some of the goals national policymakers have attached to 
CETA-LEA agreements will have to wait. But with schools and CETA officials at 
least on talking terms, further refinements in the specific provisions of 
CETA-LEA agreement seem much more feasible now then they did a year ago. 

Although progress to date, and the potential for further progress, 
is encouraging, prime sponsors and LEAs have encountered some common problems 
in negotiating CETA-LEA agreements: distrust, differences in standards, 
differences in perspective, and differences in organizational objectives. 
They are the kinds of differences inherent in the nature of changing 
institutional relationships. Short of changing human nature, there is 
little that can be done about many of these difficulties. They are part 
of the "ordeal of change." 

There '^^ere also the inevitable time pressures that prime sponsors 
find themselves working with whenever a new CETA program is established. 
The planning process was telescoped into a few weeks and prime sponsors 
had to advertise for program contracts, review bids, and select performers, 
in a short period of time. Adding to the misery of prime sponsors were 
other CETA mandates, such as expanding public service employment quickly. 
Many also found it politically dangerous to ignore opportunities to apply 
for YEDPA discretionary money and YIEPP grants. Nearly all prime sponsors 
passed their deadlines for negotiating LEA agreements, with nothing on 
paper. The sponsors themselves were too busy, and the LEAs were not 
accustomed to moving quickly. Yet in spite of the difficulties and delays, 
the agreements have been completed for the programs ending September 30, 1978. 
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Negotiating details for the following year should prove easier in 
many respects. Prime sponsors will be contending with ongoing programs, 
and some basic formats for LEA-CETA cooperation have been established. The 
first year's experience, however, has highlighted some basic problems. They 
all trace back to the incompatibility between the prime sponsors* federally- 
linked program year and the LEAs' school year. 

CETA runs on a fiscal year beginning October 1st. Schools usually 
operate on a fiscal year starting January 1st or July 1st. They also have 
an academic year that runs from September to June. The differences in the 
calendar have led to a number of problems. First, schools have difficulty 
hiring qualified persons they would otherwise be able to pick if the planning 
years were compatible. As it stands now, a school employee working in a 
YEDPA job must risk being out of work from October through December (or 
June, depending on the school's fiscal year) if YEDPA funding does not come 
through in October. Some schools are gambling, hiring persons, with 
commitments to keop them at least into January. This approach gives them 
more programming flexibility and permits greater program expansion. But 
any interruption in funding would be very disruptive, forcing layoffs and 
effectively isolating the new programs. 

Other schools are rot risking those hazards, and are instead, 
simply adding the YEDPA load to current teaching, counseling, and administrative 
loads. By using the same persons in the YEDPA activities as are in regular 
school programs, the latter strategy sometimes assures better integration 
of employment and education programs. But in the schools wnere employees 
already have heavy workloads, the extra burdens represent a hardship for 
teachers, counselors and administrators, and force them to give too little 
attention to YEDPA enrollees. Local decisionmakers have to balance the 
strengths and weaknesses of the minimal change approach, with the high 
costs of errors that are inherent in the former strategy. 

Another problem arises from the lengthy lead-time that schools 
take for programming and budgeting. For example, schools in Muskegon and 
Kalamazoo traditionally complete planning in early spring just as YEDPA 
planning for fiscal year 1979 was starting. This is leaving little time for 
careful program development. 

Schools are also encountering difficulty in coordinating class 
schedules for in-schoolers participating in YEDPA. Schedules for the fall 
semester are made up in the summer or spring, before YEDPA work and service 
schedules can be established. The summer vacation schedules for school 
personnel complicate the problem. This means that schedules must be 
juggled after the semester starts, a difficult and time consuming task. 

In many areas the difficulty of synchronizing YEDPA activities to 
the school year is not expected to be a serious problem. In some areas, 
though, it Is dimming the prospects of any joint efforts by prime sponsors 
and the schools. One CETA official noted emphatically: "It could be the 
difference In the long run between YEDPA 's success and failure." 
(R. C. Smith, Page H-20). 
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CETA has been criticized frequently for its emphasis on the public 
sector: training enroUees for public sector jobs and placing jobless 
persons in public service employment. With five of every six jobs being 
in the private sector, there is merit to the criticism. In fact, no one 
has deliberately stood in the way of CETA-private sector cooperation. 
There is great sentiment among CETA supporters at the national and local 
levels, favoring a closer prime sponsor tie to the private sector 
businesses and unions. But neither labor market conditions nor the 
institutional orientation of CETA, on one hand, or private employers, on 
the other hand, have fostered much cooperation. 

YEDPA was written to encourage prime sponsors to change their 
orientation, making them more attractive, and receptive, to private sector 
interests. The first interim report of YEDPA at the local level demonstrated 
that prime sponsors are taking the initiative; but that private sector interests, 
for the most part, are not responding. There has been no dramatic change 
since that time. Neither does there seem to be much promise for any 
breakthrough, similar to the breakthrough with LEAs that now seems possible. 

However, there is scattered evidence of some genuine contact, 
dialogue, and action. The progress is hardly a quantum leap, but it could 
presage the kind of modest, undramatic breakthrough that will mark change 
on this front. In Durham-Orange, local employers and other private sector 
representatives are cooperating with the prime sponsor and the local 
schools, in putting together a resource directory of experts to be used for 
career planning. In Cobb County, the training contractor. Industrial 
Technology Career Center, is associated with Lockheed. It is hoped that 
the connection may improve private sector placements in general. The 
City of Portland is contemplating buying training for CETA participants 
from major firms in the area. The Mayor of Portland is actively involved, 
trying to persuade corporate executives to back the youth programs. Two 
projects in Oregon have had substantial success with private businesses. 
In one project, half the YETP enroUees are in private sector OJT slots, 
thanks to an ambitious selling job by the project counselor. A YCCIP solar 
heating project has had the effect of stimulating private investment in the 
solar heating business. The new commercial activity should be able to 
absorb the YCCIP enroUees ready for placement in unsubsidized employment. 
In Lane County, LEA staff are expecting to be able to develop OJT contracts 
and to place YETP enroUees in private sector jobs. The feeling among 
LEA staffers is that they will have more success than the CETA system 
alone, "... because they represent a stable mainstream institution." 
(Bonnie Snedeker, Page 1-19). 

There may be a degree of bias in the judgment of the Lane County 
educators. But, it seems significant that so many of the cases of private 
sector links involve schools. This may be one more spillover from 
progress on the CETA-LEA front. 
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With a few notable exceptions, unions remain only peripherally 
involved with YEDPA, San Francisco's largest YCCIP project was union 
Initiated and is union supported. It is a Painters* Apprenticeship program 
which would appear to have potential as a model, were it not for the fact 
that the conditions there, especially the union interest, seem to be more 
the ideal than the norm. In Oakland, after some initial union resistance, 
there is union support for its YCCIP programs. The unions plan to submit 
proposals for their own YCCIP project in FY 1979, However, unions, for 
the most part» continue to provide little affirmative support for YEDPA 
at the local level. More often than not, they make themselves heard only 
when their interests seem to be threatened. 

The connections of YEDPA-related programs^ to private sector 
interests still have a long way to go. Private employers are frequently 
suspicious of CETA red tape. Child labor laws and insurance regulations 
frequently make it more difficult to hire youths, and put a damper on the 
willingness of private employers to get involved. Of course, the effects 
of a sluggish economy are critical. One attempt in Clark County to develop 
ten on-the-job training positions failed because no corranitments could be 
made. But some basic institutional prejudices persist and also stand in 
the way of progress. An LEA project in Cook County that was going to rotate 
youths through private sector jobs was rejected by the DOL regional office. 
An industrial representative who was chairman of one youth planning council, 
resigned when state and federal officials told him that the youth programs 
were intended only to provide economic relief and assure constructive use 
of enrol lees' time. The officials were not interested in his thoughts, 
as a representative of that area's largest employer, about what youths need 
to prepare themselves for employment. 

Where biases like these persist in the CETA establishment, the 
youth initiatives can have only limited impact as tools for forging closer 
private sector links. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The experience of prime sponsors so far suggests, on balance a 
significant record of success in implementing YEDPA and achieving its 
goals. Local experiences also suggest some measures that might be pursued 
at the federal and local levels in order to improve performance even more. 

(1) Knov/ledge Development. YEDPA marked a new emphasis on prime 
sponsor involvement "in eval'uVtionV research, and demonstration activities. 
The stress on creating a new prime sponsor role in these areas naturally 
brought with it a need for a great deal of guidance. It also brought with 
it the realization that in the first year accomplishments would be limited. 
On the positive side, it appears that many prime sponsors di^ increase 
evaluation activities. A minority tried out new approaches', directly in 
response to the call for knowledge development. A handful attempted 
structured local experiments. It is almost certain that these types of 
activities were far more prevalent than they would have been in the absence 
of the emphasis on local knowledge development. These developments may 
help prepare a base for absorbing the lessons of nationally directed 
discretionary knov/ledge development activities. They may also lead to 
improvements locally. 

It is doubtful, however, that local knowledge development 
activities will substantially improve overall understanding of youth 
problems and programs. There is uneven capacity among prime sponsors to 
undertake this function. There continues to be a good deal of confusion 
about the substance and form that knowledge development should take. 
The Department of Labor provided too little guidance about how prime 
sponsors might approach knowledge development. In the face of the 
ambiguous » open-ended knowledge development requirements, many prime 
sponsors did very little, or tried only to respond to what local officials 
thought that DOL officials wanted. Others attempted to set up excessively 
sophisticated research projects that, by attempting to do too much, 
probably will accomplish very little. 

The Department coul d^ ren^^ thJA situation by providing more 
technical a s s i s t a n c e d i r e c t fy t o pV me s p'o n s or s , o r ind irectly, by 
f a'cTlTta t i ng comm un^' ca t i on among j)ri me "sponsor s'! The Department should 
aVso assure that there is ^some^ minimum degree of agree ment a mong" the 
regT onal ofTices^wTt h respect Yo yhi^it^ knovTl'edge deve lopment is, and what 
i"s all owable irt the name" of kjl^.l^JSJl deveTopmen t. Further guidance on 
k nowledge de velopme nt should encouraje a 1 ink between wha t is being 
labeled a s ^knowled^e ' 'dVvVlopmeht','^'' and ot her evaTuation/moni tori ng 
activities ". 

(2) The site reports suggest that supervision and job enrichment 
have been given heavy emphasis by CETA prime sponsors; to the extent that 
these factors affect the impact of work experience, the new youth programs 
have produced major improvements. YCCIP, which was designed as a well- 
supervised work experience with limited enrichment, has been linked with 
other programs to provide more than work experience alone. 
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Under YCCIP and YETP, prime sponsors are giving much attention to 
career exploration for youth through actual work experience and through more 
structured occupational information channels. The accent on placing youth 
in career-related jobs is proving to be impractical. Some youths have not 
thought about career plans. Others have either, what might be considered 
unrealistic plans, or plans for jobs that do not fit in with the youth 
jobs that are available. The emphasis on career-related jobs is also 
premature for many youths, in the sense that they have only the vaguest 
notions about the world of work. Before they can appreciate the 
differentiating details of different kinds of jobs, they need to understand 
the common requirements of all jobs. 

On the other hand, vocational exploration classes and counseling 
seem to be more effective mechanisms for providing exposure to different 
career opti ons . To the extent that career .exploration is^ emphasized, prime 
sppn^o C§. A'lOu.lA p!?^JrJl^PA^.^9^fi, AP. Pcovjde it through counseli ng and classroom 
.^^^P^TJAQCA^ - JAe_h^^^^^ job" development campaign should be 
P". y^P/K.9}^P3S?^PSk Ah aA.tp.ac hes , a t^a* mi'n i mum blis^i^T jvoVk^ ha bits, and the 
importance of 

While prime sponsors have increased emphasis on private sector 
linkages, and while their efforts have had positive effects in Yew cases, 
continued emphasis is needed. Prime sponsors sh ould be encourage d, more 
than they are already, lo Jittempjt to esta'bYiVh a strong bond with private 
s e c_t or_i njte re s^t s More pVac t i cal ly , Yhey'^ho uld be encouraged to evaluate 
Xo'L J?J[pJ^--deye^^^^ JllapA WJA^I reference' to' h ow much of what is learned 
IP. a ceVta in'^j ob is transferrable fo' pri v ate sector employ ment^ 

(3) Prime sponsors have followed the regulations requiring youth 
membership on youth advisory councils. However, the advisory council 
appears to be a poor vehicle for increasing youth participation in prime 
sponsor affairs. The councils themselves are often mere tigureheads, and 
youths on the councils are not participating very much. Some sponsors are 
experimenting with alternative modes of participation, and are enjoying 
some degree of success. 

Al though Departmental gpAdajice on in creasing y outh participation 
^'s^ PPA limited to you th ad visory counciTsV th ere should be mo r e emphasis on 
JiL^pI^^ n ns" of participation . 

(4) The YEDPA legislation provides prime soonsors with a degree 
of latitude in choosing who to enroll in youth programs. However, the 
Employment and Training Administration has gone beyond the legislation in 
emphasizing targeting on youth most in need. Prime sponsors have responded 
positively, by consistently aiming services for economically disadvantaged 
youths. There may be some force of habit in effect, but local pressures 
for serving those most in need are also persuasive. Enro llments should be 
monjitore d to s ee whethe r p r i me sponsors con t i nue to con centrate on 
se'rving ec cnomically disad vantaged you^h^ 'TF/when There is a^ shift in 
targeting, further monitoring should be undertaken to determine whether 
there is a reasonable basis for such shifts. 
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Prime sponsors are seriously underenroll ing females in YCCIP 
projects. It is not clear whether this is due to relatively few females in 
the YCCIP applicant pool or to discrimination in job placements. In either 
case, prime sponso rs should be encouraged to undertake more outreach 
activity/ so that female e nroll ments in YC CIP can be ra i sed. 

(5) Substitution of YEDPA resources for Title I resources is not 
proving to be a serious problem. In fact, thero *^as been a remarkable degree 
of utilization of other services and programs to enrich the youth initiatives. 
However, substitution of YEDPA resources for non-CETA resources could prove 

to seriously diminish the impact of the new funds. There is little that 
can be done, legally, to control that kind of substitution. But where 
legal recourse is limited, moral suasion might be more effective. 

0".^. X^y. Jto i ncroase the An teres tsjof l^cal sponsors jnd non-CETA 
ips ti tut i ons^ in mjj^^^^ A^^^U tujti o^ j s .to ^give Yhem j Yt^ke i n tha 

action^ This, unfortunately, is VasTer said' than "done. Sponsors aVe 
already being encouraged to build links with other agencies and private 
sec tor in teres ts . But this Ah_p_ujd_ be jushed even more, on th e ground s 
.Ul^A-A Pf^^^^f loMl baijB of jarticipj^^^^ better ass u re a broader 

consti tuency interested in stretch ing YED PA resources to the maximum. I t 
v/ould be naive to assume that a coherent sense of purpose among many 
players could be developed, or that this alone will prevent substitution. 
But since the substitution phenomenon is so nebulous and difficult to 
control at times, more effective solutions may not be feasible. 

(6) Community based organizations are thoroughly involved in the 
youth program delivery matrix. Although performance differentials are 
hard to detect, the CBOs do broaden the base of local participation. The 
c.^^r^Jl^. J^TP.yj s.i pns g iy i rii£ them _sj)ec i al cons ide rat ion J.n_th_e sej ec tj^on of 
P.n?£rA"l JM^eji t s ,_ai^^^ them in the pla nnin g process "sho uld 

tX^AU^P.^-^ ----- 

(7) YEDPA shows promise for altering institutional roles and 
relationships at the local level. Local schools are central to this effort. 
But there are some obvious limitations on how much change the Department of 
Labor can leverage in LEAs, by using prime sponsors. LEAs are not accustomed 
to receiving guidance from CETA prime sponsors. Under the best of conditions, 
prime sponsors can hope to affect local education policy only marginally. 

In some of the worst cases, LEAs and sponsors do not speak at all. 

For these reasons ,__the Department of Labor sho uld explore 
al tern ate channel^ for A^/y^A'»P.9_ PJ^AC3A''PA decisi onmaking at the local 
leyelj;^ Until those other channels for communication are identified and 
utilized, many schools will fail to meet the needs of youths who could 
otherwise be served under cooperative arrangements with LEAs and prime 
sponsors, or even through the LEAs alone. 

One of the significant patterns that seems to be emerging is the 
presence of LEAs where CETA-private sector links exist. It is possible 
that LEAs may provide the missing piece necessary to complete productive 
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relationships between public sector CETA ay: j r.ur .. iwa^-c ^'^y.l^r 
employers. T he Dep artment of Labq^rjshou^^^ i cJV- "cU . ic » 

involve private sec'torl:ies\ tolsee w hetrco ^r'^^ ; io / 'u V;^T T 
The De partment should also study som e of 'UV ^\ -rnpla^^^^^^^^^ .r^'V i.- '\ "c. iv'i 
to evaluate their private sector links w^-iere '^Key :"r[;>"\ '"i^^f t ^ ^£l'- Jte 
the feasibility of such links where they 7io 00^1]^ ■"(7 " 
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PART TWO 



SECOND INTERIM REPORT 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS ACT 
CONNECTICUT 



Peter S. Barth 
May, 1978 



Introduction to Second Interim Report 

Four moiths ago a first Interim report was prepared on the Imple- 
mentation of YEDPA by three prime. sponsors [Hartford Consortium (H) , 
City of Waterbury (W), Balance-of-State (BOS)] In Connecticut. Since 
t!...4 each ot the prime sponsors began to operate programs according to 
plans submitted by them to the Regional Office of OOL In Boston. The 
first report concentrated on the planning process which was not final- 
ized for all of the prime sponsors at the time of writing. While the 
planning phase has now passed, not all programs under YET? and YCCIP are 
actually In full operation. Indeed, certain programs have begun to en- 
roll youths only In the past few weeks. Thus, certain '*start-up'* problems 
of operation remain and uncertainties exist for purposes of evaluating 
them. Nevertheless, a picture Is beginning to emerge of how YEDPA Is 
being carried out. While there are certain commonalities for the three 
prime sponsors that will be noted below, there are striking differences 
as well. The latter are sufficiently large to suggest that broad, sweep- 
ing generalizations about YEDPA — In Connecticut at least — should be 
avoided. A benefit of such variable experience may be that It allows us 
to seek out those factors that contribute to these differences. 

As In the first Interim report, the framework for this one will be 
a common outline prepared for each of the evaluators. Within that, the 
experience of each of the prime sponsors will be described, along with a 
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summary, wherever that appears to be warranted. In some instances the 
experience of each of the prime sponsors will be sufficiently similar 
so as to allow a single response for all of them. 



- J - 

I. 

A, B, C (H) At present the knowledge development activities of the prime 
sponsor are more modest than originally proposed. In the grant applica- 
tiontt the YETP suburban component was to allow for job site rotation to 
provide enrollees with greater flexibility in dealing with changes in job 
preferences and changes in occupation demands of the market place. At 
present there is no job site rotation. Some rotation of jobs at a parti- 
cular Job site is planned if the program is renewed after September. 
Originally^ the YCCIP was said to be designed to test whetner labor inten- 
sive activity coupled with academic credit would induce participants to 
return to school. Since school credit could not be arranged, that aspect 
of knowledge development has been dropped. 

What remains is first to compare the results of the YCCIP program 
with the YETP programs to see if labor intensive projects with minimal 
service support (i.e., YCCIP) will serve the enrollees any better or 
worse in the job market than programs with greater support services and 
more emphasis on education (i.e., YETP). The YETP groups will also be 
compared with a control group consisting of eligible applicants not 
selected for the program. 

The objective here is to find out if the YETP enrollees perform any 
better in the job market than those not selected. Also, since part of 
the YETP program is designed to relate education to job skills, do YETP 
enrollees have lower dropout rates than those not selected? Both the 
YETP participants and those in the control group will be given pre and 
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and post program tests* Follow-up procedures to be implemented Include 
a comparison of pre and post test scores » Board of Education records for 
graduates, State Employment Service records for Job placement, and CMP 
records for placement in other CETA programs. Whether any of the above 
will actually be carried out, and whether such efforts shall be methodo- 
logically sound remains to be seen. 

In addition to the above, the Prime Sponsor has asked CREC (the 
program operator for YETP in the tovms outside Hartford) to evaluate its 
efforts* To do so they shall retain an education evaluator on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Connecticut. 

(BOS) (W) These two Prime Sponsors are not developing any real know- 
ledge development programs. Essentially, they plan to closely monitor 
their projects through the use of management information systems. Each 
has developed a battery of forms that allows them to stay abreast of 
activities by the program operators and the enrollees. This can serve 
as an early warning system, provides for compliance checks, eliminates 
major surprises at the end of the program and so on. In short; these 
activities allow for better ongoing management of programs. 

Aside from knowledge development in the formal sense, program 
operators continue to gain valuable experience in the course of running 
their programs. Some of this wisdom could be retained and shared but as 
yet there is no formal mechanism for doing so. For example, one program 
operator suggests that his problem of higli turnover and absenteeism 
(Duld be reduced if he were allowed (the liOS will not) to develop a more 
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tanKlbie reward for better attendance, performance and development. 
This program operator also rued the absence of a well-written guide for 
"rookie" opera^tors so as to speed their learning based on other operator's 
experience. 

D. and Summary. While the Prime Sponsors find that the Labor Depart-- 
ment has given them very little flexibility in planning and designing 
programs, they have limitless room in creating useful knowledge develop- 
ment packages. None of th% primes really knows what is wanted of them» 
and none have the tools to provide useful and replicable guidance for 
DOL. One of the three has not bothered to make even a pro forma effort 
to do knowledge development. At the other end, another prime is going 
through many of the motions, largely to satisfy DOL. As such they see 
these efforts as one more hurdle that must be cleared in order to satisfy 
Washington and the Regional Office in order to assure a continuing flow 
oi funds under CETA. By contrast, all the Prime Sponsors maintain man- 
agement information systems and these would be operative regardless of 
the new thrust for knowledge development. Thus, there is some new aci:iv- 
ity, but less than one might expect, and its productivity will probably 
be very limited. 

II. 

A. (H) This prime sponsor appears to be very interested in the quality 
of the work by youth. There is a continuing concern, however, that a much 
wider range of meaningful youth jobs, particularly as this relates to the 
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individual's long term success in the labor market, is being closed off 
by limiting work to the non-profit sector only. Since the bulk of these 
youth will eventually be in the private sector when they are employed, 
and since there are differences in working conditions between the two 
sectors, this prime sponsor feels that the opportunities for training 
youth are being limited. 

(BOS) The program operators appear to be carefully watching the type of 
Jobs that are going to youth. Some Job development actually began be- 
fore the program started up, thus giving the program operator more time 
to find suitable positions. At least one program operator, however, com-- 
plained that the pressures to identify Job sites for individuals before, 
the person's attributes were known created some problems. Moreover, the 
very low skill levels of many of the participants greatly restricted the 
range of acceptable Jobs. 

(W) The Waterbury Prime Sponsor has developed a reporting system that 
carefully tracks the work and progress of each youth participant. If 
trainees or supervisors are dissatisfied with the pre ress of the person, 
the individual will be moved. During one of our site visits, two youths 
were found to be sweeping floors, a lower level task than had been promised 
to the program operator. Both the CETA staff and program operator personnel 
assured us that the situation would be dealt with directly— either the youth 
will be moved or they will be doing the work they were promised. Generally, 
the work beian done is both useful and contains some elements of training* 
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B. (H) Under YCCIP extra supervisors have been hired for one of the 
major prcj<^ct8 using Title 6 to assure a low ratio (about A to 1) of 
enrollees to supervisors. In other YCCIP projects additional volunteers 
are being used as supervisors. In one of the YET? p'OKr^ns the program 
operator is hiring work-site supervisors using Titlrt b funds, 

(BOS) On-site supervision, generally, involves a ratio of about 5 or 6 
to 1. When specialized skills are being demonstrated staff may be moved 
so as to provide more intensive supervision at that work-*site. Absorption 
of new duties by existing staff was more common in administrative activi- 
ties than at the job supervision level. In each of the CBO's visited, 
the counseling and/or supervisory staff had been expanded. 

(W) There is no new or added supervision being brought on for the youth 
programs. For the YETP programs, the job sites each take only a very 
small number of trainees. In the YCCIP, there is very cloise super- 

vision provided by the program operator but this largely entails the 
shifting of time and work assigttinents rather than the employment of new 
staff. In one instance, a trainee has already been moved into a super*- 
visor y program, 

C, For none of the Prime Sponsors or program operators does there appear 
to be a separate class of jobs reserved for youth. Some of the jobs are 
quite low level but there is no evidence that these are only **fit** for 
youth. 
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D. E. (U) Under YETP, at least one high school course must be related 
to the job experience the enrollee Is receiving. Obviously » there are 
problems here given the delays in beginning the program and its relation- 
ship to the planning of curriculum by students during the school year cycle. 
Remedial courses are being made available to enrollees either during a 
free period at school or one day a week at the job site. There will be 
no academic credit for YCCIP youth (all of whom are out-of-school) and 
while there were plans for such credit for work experience under YETP, 
there have been problems that are currently being resolved. 

In YCCIP a professional group will audit the work-site supervisors 
to assure that the training is being Jone well. Enrollees will be tested 
at least twice in the course of the program as to the skills they have 
acquired. There are plans to videotape the youth at work so as to better 
evaluate and document their skills. 

One of the program operators under YCCIP expressed some ambivalence 
regarding the educational objectives of the program. The enrollees are 
being taught some basic job skills so that they move into unsubsidized 
employment when the program ends. Yet* the enrollees are to be encouraged 
to return to school. If the program is successful in making the trainee 
job-ready, the individual almost certainly will not return to school. 
If the program fails to prepare the youth for work, only then will they 
possibly return to school. 

(BOS) There is a large range of variations found for this Prime Sponsor. 
Two of the CBO's visited serve as polar examples. In one out-of -school 



program in-class education (of up to 1*> hours a week) is regarded ao an 
integral part of the program* This classroom ^raining does seem to be 
closely related to the individual's work experience, especially for clients 
who are placed in clerical positions* Youth in this program are also 
strongly urged to prepare for high school equivalency exams* In another 
CBO there is no classroom training and the trainee immediately enters a 
work experience program which Involves a regular rotation of job sites. 
This rotation is designed to expose the youth to a variety of occupations 
and skills* These youth are also encouraged to pursue high school equiva- 
lency status or to return to school* Generally, there is no academic 
credit being given under either YETP or YCCIP for work experience. Par- 
tially, this results because many of the programs involve out-of-school 
youth who show little interest in securing such credit, or in returning 
to school. For them the most likely road to a high school diploma, is the 
equivalency exam, and program operators are providing encouragement and 
assistance along these lines* 

In some programs, academic credit could easily be ju.^lfled. One 
YCCIP program operated by an environmental education and r :r cioa cen- 
ter seemed to be offering a type of work experience w!^' 't relai .i directly 
to certain segments of the high school curriculum, but no foi academic 
credit had been arranged. In that program, as in most of rhtt f ners, 
competencies are recorded and documented, often in the .. • monthly 
progress reports submitted to the prime .sponsor* 
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in other programs, the training may oarely conform co tiie trainin>; 
one expects in a high school. As such, efforts to force the program 
operator to make work experience more *'ac.:^demic** would directly conflict 
with efforts to assure that the youth are getting "marketable/' skills. 
In such instances both the trainees and the program operators seem co 
prefer the latter course. 

(W) Host YETP participants are involved in conventional In-school educa- 
tion programs each day. For those who are not the Wtterbury program is 
clearly aimed at having most return to school in o'^drr to graduate. 
£ach of the programs is small enough that the pamcuj;rr needs of an in- 
dividual can be linked to b.is/her work experience. .Academic credit tor 
work experience is still at the discussion-negotlatijn stages. Generally, 
there is Pot a serious linkage between work-site expet ience %iid the con- 
tent of the academic (full-time) training. In on^ nrov cr, * or in-school 
youth, there is a special tutorial arranged each day aft^. sc'iool and work, 
but it is not systematically tied to the job being perfovoied. 

Academic credit is being given for the claissroorr. draining being 
given in art for YCCIP youth, all of whom are our-of -school. However, 
since the education program is being given Lv « local community college, 
and since these are persons without high schojl diplomas, the academic 
credit is of no use to them presently. Should they ever finish high 
school and eventually enter an institutir)n of higher education, then 
these credits may be of use to chem. 

F. There has been no obvious restructuring oi jobs for youth. The major 
accommodation that has occurred Is simnly to adjust for the available 
hours of work for in-school youth. 
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G. Youth from each of the Prime Sponsors* areas and from a variety of 
programs were interviewed. At this early stage, at least, they all see 
some value to them in terms of career development from participating. 
Frankly, it seemed premature to be asking such questions and it was dif- 
ficult to judge the extent of their conviction on this issue. Some 
participants may have responded thla way because they sensed that this 
is what we wanted to hear. Moreo'^e*:, the youth seemed to like earning 
a paycheck and their fear of los^r^^, ch^- may have prompted their responses 
to this query. 

Generally, the persons interviewed appeared to be very uncertain 
about their career plans. Moreover, where they thought they knew what 
they wanted, their knowledge of job market realities appeared to be 
shaky at best. One girl, working on an art project for school drop- 
outs that so far has meant painting signs, saw her training as helpful 
in becoming both an interior decorator and a clothes designer. This may 
be more or leas likelier than the parolee in a 4-H camp conservation pro- 
ject who expects to race motorcycles professionally. By contrast, an 
emotionally handicapped veteran in the same project wants to pursue a 
career in camp counseling or forestry. 

In Hartford, members of YCCIP are being trained in construction 
type skills. Wliile these youth can readily see the links between their 
activities and eventual entry into the labor market, jobs for construc- 
tion workers in Connecticut have been extreiualy scarce, relative to supply. 
Thus, y.txe participants may benefit from learning basic industrial discipline 
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but even here, where the relationship to private sector employment acti- 
vity is most clearly identified, there may be little congruence between 
expectations and future reality. 

H. (II) The YCCIP projects in liartford will have several identifiable 
outputs. Some of these include a produce garden, an art project with 
posters, signs and building murals (designed to provide a greater sense 
of community in a largely Hispanic neighborhood) and a pnotography exhibit. 
Most significant, however, will be an effort to renovate two buildings 
in that community. 

(BOS) Most YCCIP projects here will involve some tangible product. 

Some include the renovation of structures, as well as conservation activities. 

(W) The YCCIP project involves the youth in preparing art projects. Cur- 
rently, they are completing individual murals on the walls of the YMCA 
swimming pool. Other such projects are lined up for when this has been 
completed. 

Summary - Item II. 

The problem of timing, described in the first interim report, 
greatly impaired the planning process. Now, delays in implementing the 
projects— much of this attributable to unrealistic time frames— have handi- 
capped some of the projects. Job development was delayed as was the iden- 
tification of trainees. Obviously, all this contributes to a less than 
ideal matching of trainee needs and appropriate work sites. Yet, each of 
the Prime Sponsors and the program operators are attempting to avoid a 
straight income-maintenance program by identifying real work experience 
for these you the 
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Moreover, the timing problems that hampered the planning effort anc 
delayed the onset of the programs has led to almost no satisfactory resj- 
lution of the issue of providing academic credit for work experience. 
Similar problems will probably be much rarer after this initial experienc 

It should also be noted that a rigorous definition of *'quality" has 
been avoided here. It is extraordinarily difficult to find agreement 
as to what this means, particularly when the assessment is made by 
middle-class individuals who may scarcely sense the true labor market 
opportunities for unemployed, minority, school-dropouts. One ?lth grade 
dropout indicated to me that if, he returned to school, he would like to 
begin in the 9th grade since he felt everything since then had "missed 
him". Clearly, the basic quantitative and communicative skills needed 
for most quality jobs — either presently or in his future — are lacking. 
Only if those are provided will the quality of employment have meaning 
for him. 

III. 

A. (H) The Mayor's Youth Commission elected two members to serve on the 
Youth Planning Council; one is a voting member, the other is an alternate. 
Unfilled youth vacancies still exist on the YPC. 

(BOS) At the BOS level, youth representatives on the youth sub-committee 
of the Manpower Planning Council have largely been drawn from youth or- 
ganizations in the state. The individuals selected are typically officers 
of the organization. One YETP-eligible youth was also selected for the 
Youth Subcommittee. 



(W) Youth memberB of the council were selected from a list of nominees 
submitted to CETA by each of the program operators. Each provided two 
names and two finalists were chosen. The final selection was based on 
CETA staff recommendations and an eockrsemett by the full Planning Coincil, 

B. (H) One of the two elected youths on the YPC was interviewed. 
She found the position exciting and important and clearly attached 
"positive value" to her involvement. However, she also felt the older 
members of the Council often wasted the Council's time talking around the 
issues. Generally, the YPC has been a largely pro forma exercise. The 
only significant decision it has made was selecting among several projects 
to absorb the $75,000 in "lag funds" that developed in the course of im- 
plementing YCCIP. On a more positive note, one of the youths on the YPC 
introduced a motion to open YCCIP recruitment to any eligible consortium 
resident. This motion was approved by the HAMPS (CETA's planning council) 
Executive Committee. (But all agreed that it was not likely that non- 
Hartford youth would get involved.) 

(BOS) One of the youth members (a former CETA program participant) of 
the Manpower Planning Council's Youth Subcommittee was interviewed. Hid 
impression of the Council's work and the role of youth was quite favor- 
able. He felt that some decisions had been affected by the presence of 
youth members. He also argued that a larger number of youth on the Sub- 
committee was warranted and desirable. 
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(U) One of the two youth on the Council was interviewed. VHiile he 
thought it constructive to have youth on the Council, his impressions of 
the grouffli contribution were not very favorable. Absenteeism at meetings 
has been common. Much of the time is given over to CETA staff discussing 
programs and money, subjects of little interest for him. He and the other 
youth apeak rarely. However, he did like the fact t;hat youth were given a 
role in decisiohHuking in a youth program. 

C. (H) That there are still youth vacancies on the Youth Planning Council 
suggests that youth participation is not a high priority in Hartford. 
Youth are not active in administering, evaluating or delivering services. 

(BOS) In the BOS, there appears to be more Improvement in terms of getting 
youth participation at the local level than at the prime sponsor level. 
This is to be expected as the program moves further away from the initial 
planning and Implementation stages. At the end of 1977 the 13 Manpower 
Planning Areas in the BOS did not have separate Youth Councils or Youth 
Subcommittees. Some MPA*s now have such bodies, and in some areas they 
appear to be a principal source of youth input. The youth selected to 
serve on such councils seem to be drawn from local youth groups or are 
former participants in youth service programs. Some CBO*s have established 
their own internal youth councils to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
program and to recommend certain changes. In one of the YCCIP projects, 
a youth from the same operator's YETP program is employed as a secretary and 
is involved in the day-*to-day administration of the camp. 
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(W) The sole input oi youth in these programs occurs through the parti- 
cipation of the two members of the Youth Council. 

D. Several youth were interviewed who have participated in other CETA 
programs. Other youth were uncertain as to what programs they have been 
involved in earlier. No clear picture emerges. Some preferred YEDPA on 
the grounds of more interesting work. Others felt it was less interesting 
but better paying— though this seemed to refer to total weekly wages, 
rather than the hourly (minimum) wage rate. A number of youth expressed 
an eagerness to work more hours— even those now paid on the basis of a 
35 hour week-* to increase their overall income. 

Summary 

Youth involvement thus far satisfies the de lure requirements 
of the DOL but can hardly be described as significant. Instead, the 
role of youth is adequate enough to be able to refute any charge that 
this is a youth program without any input from them. If, however, one 
seeks a genuine and substantive contribution by them in the programs, 
that will prove to be disappointing. 

IV. 

A. (H) The Hartford prime sponaor defines "economically disadvantaged" 
as those at 85% or below of the l^wer living standard criterion "as 
defined in section 9A.4 (nnn) of CETA'\ Preference is given to this group 
simply by ensuring that 90Z of those selected for the program so qualify. 
Data regarding the breakdown of enr^llees by the three Income categories 
(i.e., below 70%, 70Z-80%, and above 85%) will be available in the next 
report. 
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(BOS) It appMrs Chat most of the YKTP and YCCIP projects funded by the 
BOS have served only ^'economically disadvantaged** youth. Many operators 
seem unaware that the YEDFA legislation did not call for exclusive target- 
ing on this group, but instead called only for "special preference" for 
the economically disadvantaged. In any event, there is little overt 
problem with "advantaged" youth being served at the expense of "disadvan- 
taged" ones. 

Some program operators report that the actual composition of their 
enrollment reflects an even lower economic status than specified in their 
proposal. One operator indicated that their recruitment followed closely 
the planning targets, and hence the composition of youth in tl.^;ir program 
is almost identical to their initial plans. Another YCCIP operator had 
been successful in filling positions with economically-disadvantaged youth, 
but had experienced difficulty In recruiting minorities due in part to 
the location of the project. 

(W) Waterbury CETA is unable, presently, to provide answers on this mat- 
ter. The criterion specified under the initial authorization in their 
plan was 83% of BLS lower living standard. lu turn that was the level 
which they asked the Employment Service to verify for them. All Waterbury 
YET? and YCCIP youth were below the 85Z criterion but no further refine- 
ment of that is currently available. 

B. (H) There appears to be no systematic way to verify income data pro- 
vided by the applicant. For out-of -school youth, employment and unemploy- 
ment compensation records are checked, but there is no check for in-school 
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youth. The prime sponsor coulrl ask CREC and the Hartford Board of Eouca- 
tion to include fotmr. as part of the income record, but the youth does 
not have to comply, CETA is responsible for certifying che income, age, 
and residence status of those in the balance of the consortium. The 
Hartford Board of Education assumes this responsibility for the urban 
YETP program. Apparently this status is not reconfirmed once the youth 
is in the program. 

(BOS) (W) Certification for all program operators in BOS and in CETA 
Uaterbury is performed by the Employment Service. There is a legal- tech- 
nical issne (dispute) as to the responsibility in cases where an improper 
certification has been granted. Regardless of the outcome of this, tne 
process is being left to the Employment Service. 

C. (H) Job slots have been set aside in the YETP program to be filled 
by women (50Z), handicapped (7%), and those with limited English speaking 
ability (13Z). The CBO's and NBO*s have been encouraged to refer 3..^ :>liCcint 
who %K>uld qualify for these slots to the prime sponsor. No data are avail- 
able yet since the program has only begun very recently. 

(BOS) All progi^am operators contacted seem to have on-going procedures 
for giving special preference to minorities, women, offenders, handicapped « 
etc. Typically, they rely upon a network of referral relationships wich 
other community agencies, guidance centers, correctional facilities, parole 
officers, hospitals, youth organizations, etc. In addition to these links, 
some CBO^s have established their own recruiting deparonent. 



(W) There ie a YETP project aimed at retarded or slow youth in order to 
provide them some work experience. One large program operator has tradi- 
tionally provided services to the black community and is now finding few 
white youth participating in this project. 

D. There is no evidence available to us on the problems of non-CBO*s 
in finding economically disadvantaged youth, but for all of the prime 
sponsors and program operators contacted, the response has been a clear 
and unambiguous one — there is no problem in locating participants who 
meet the DOL criteria. Instead, the problem universally (at least in 
Connecticut) has been how to ration the limited number of program slots 
among the number of eager and seemingly eligible youth* 

E. liased on superficial impressions and somewhat casual (and awkward) 
interviews with trainees, they do appear to be poor youth. It would be 

a mistake, however, to underestimate the "street-wiseness'' of youth, both 
poor and non-poor. The YEDPA programs are attractive to unemployed youth 
and as such word can spread quickly both as to its existence and the cri- 
teria for selection. In that case the prospective enrollee may bend or 
shape the facts slightly so as to qualify for acceptance. We are no bet- 
ter equipped than are the Prime Sponsors or the Employment Service to 
check out the extent of this fudging. It is clear, however, that the en- 
rollees we have met thus far appear to be economically neec^at least, and 
in other cases have additional needs for assistance, e.g., retardation, 
language handicaps, poor school records, etc* 
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V. 

A| B, C« (H) The number of unemployed, out-of-school youth (ages 16-21) 
in the Hartford Consortium is approximately 3,600 • The number of youth 
employed under Title I of CETA as of the end of 1977 was 832 (21 years 
of age and under). Hence those employed under CETA Title I represent 
about one-quarter of those youth believed to be unemployed earlier in 
the year. In Hartford YCCIP is directed solely at the out-of-schooi youth; 
this program will hire a negligible number (about 50) • 

About 14Z of the 75,600 in-school youth in the consortium are thought 
to be &I Che 85Z or below the lower living standard. This a^iounts to 
about 10,580 young people (age 14-20). YETP is projected to enroll about 
350, with lag funds perhaps increasing this total somewhat. This repre- 
sents a little more than three percent of the economically disadvantaged 
youth in the cpnaortium. Of course, some of these disadvantaged youth, 
possible 30 percent, already hold part-time jobs after school. This re- 
duces the pool to 7,400 economically disadvantaged, in-school, unemployed 
youth, and raises the coverage of YETP up to between four and five percent — 
still hardly an Impressive figure. 

There appears to be some substitutior occurring in Hartford » but not 
necessarily within CETA programs. Since CETA money is available for 
particular programs, other public sources of funding may be drying up. 
For example, because the San Juan Center is funded under YCCIP, it may 
be that Community Block Development Grants are less likely to be directed 
towards the Center. Such a process simply may be permitting funding for 
other projects, even in the Hartford region. 
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Conmunity Development money has also largely dried up in the fund- 
ing of the Workplaces program under the Hartford Board of Education. The 
program has been retained virtually intact, however , as the urban com- 
ponent of YETP; those currently enrolled in the system were brought into 
the system before the YETP funds began to flow. If it was the case that 
the Workplaces program would have died when funding ran out in December, 
then YETP has provided positions that would have otherwise disappeared. 
But if the funding dried up because of the availability of YETP funding, 
then substitution has taken place. Even in the latter case the Community 
Development money diverted from Workplaces was freed up for other local 
requirements (but these do not necessarily involve youth), 

(BOS) The following table shows Title I youth enrollments in the BOS 
for the quarters ending 12/31/76, 3/31/77, 12/31/77 and 3/31/78, 



Group 


12/31 


776 


3/31/77 


<18 


1799 


{kk.1%) 


1081 (18.6) 


19-21 


8l6 


(20.0) 


1551 (26.7) 


"youth'' sub- 








total 


2615 


(6U.1) 


2632 (U5.3) 


other ages 


lk6k 


(35.9) 


3m (5k.l) 


total 


k019 




5806 


Group 


12/31/77 


3/31/78 


<18 


9^3 


(2l».9) 


1198 (22.1) 


19-21 


81? 


(22. Ii) 


1272 (23.it) 


"youth" sub- 








total 


1732 


(U7.3) 


^1*70 (1*5.5) 


other ages 


1932 


(52.7) 


2960 (5U.5) 


total 


366k 
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On 



The figures in parentheses shov the percentage of total enrollments in 
Title I prograais. Note that absolute figures between December and March 
are not really comparable. Since the program year begins in the fall» 
March totals for that program year should exceed December totals for the 
same program year (e.g., 5806 for 3/31/77 versus 4069 for 12/31/76). 
One would expect age composition to be somewhat comparable. 

Several patterns in the above figures are wor;h notistg. First » 
between 12/31/76 and 3/31/77 » there is a sharp decrease in the percentage 
of Title I "youth" due to a large increase in the over 21 group. The 
absolute number of "youth" enrollees remains virtuaxly constant (2^^.^ 
2632) » but Che composition of youth shifts from the IS-or-undex 

group towards the 19-21 year old group. (Not« tY-t a similar shifc 
the age composition of the "youth" group does :viot .?ke place the f o.* owi^.g 
year, between 12/31/77 and 3/31/78). This shift well before YEDPA, 

and does not seem to be related to substitution. 

The second trsnd worth noting is that since 3/31/77, the percentage 
of "youth" in Title I programs has remained fairly co^istant (45.3, 47.3, 
45.5). Over this period, the split between 18-aisd-under and 19-21 year 
old youth has also been quite stable. There is no indication that the 
prime sponsor increased Title I youth enrollments durirg the quarter end- 
ing 12/31/77, for the purpose of transf errlp^?. the clients into YEDPA 
programs . 

A third item of note is that Title I youth enrollments on 3/31/78 
are quite comparable to youth enrollment's on 3/31/77. It may be too early 
to tell, but there is little evidence yet that YEDIA has cut into / Ltle I 
youth services. 
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Turning nc^ to the "universe of need** In the BOS, two groups are 
of major interest: (1) 16-21 year olds who are out of school and unem- 
ployed; and (7) in-school ''poverty youth**« Based upon prime sponsor 
planning documents, the following table provides an estimate of the size 
and age/sex composition of the first group. 

Vires 16- x9 





Mrile 


!''emale 


H out-of-school : 


ll,6»t5 


9,527 


participation rate: 


87. U 


69.5 


# in the labor force: 


♦ 10,178 


8,52T 


unemployment rate: 


20.1 


19.5 


# unemployed: 


2,0it6 


1,663 



Aces 20-"^l>-- 

Male i'cmale 

If out-of-school: 10,278 S,UlO 

participation rate: 91.5 90 

# in the labor force: 9»^0U 7»603 
unemployment rate: lU,U 13,3 

# unemployed: 1,35^ 1,011 

Of the approximately 143,700 BOS youth in the 16-21 age i^ratiket, 
39,900 (21,900 males and 17,900 females) are estimated to be ut-of -school. 
Of this out-of-school group (analyzed in the above tabled, 6,100 (3,400 
males and 2,700 females) are thought to be unemploye 

In looking at in-school youth, it is difficult to assess the size 
of the group who might benefit by CETA activities. The tC^ai BOS In-school 
population (16-21) is about 103,900 (49,900 males and ''4,00(. females). 
While YEDPA programs are not restricted to economically disadvantaged youth, 



^Information for the 21 year old group was not given in BOS plans. Data 
on the 20 year old group was simply replicated to account ""or chem. 
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virtually all programs in the EOS are focused on this group. It there- 
fore seems reasonable to look at the economically disadvantaged segment 
of ia-s..hool youth* The prime sponsor estimates that about 1S«2 percent 
of BOS youth in the 14-19 age bracket are **poverty youth*'. Applying this 
figure to 16-21 year old In-school youth, one concludes that about 14,800 
of the 103,900 in-school youth might be regarded as '^poverty youth*' and 
likely candidates for CETA assistance. 

While these figures are crude, the "universe of need" for the BOS 
seems to consist of about 21,900 youth (6,100 out-of -school and unemployed, 
15^800 in-school "poverty youth"). The earlier tables give some idea about 
the magnitude of Title I youth operations in the BOS, If no substitution 
occurs, and present levels of funding are maintained, YEDPA should provide 
about 1,600 additional slots. About 200 of these are YCCIP slots. The 
other 1,400 are YETF participants, of which about 250-300 will receive 
only transition services from LEA*8 and will not engage in any work exper- 
ience programs, 

(W) For the quarter ending March 1977, there were 314 youth out of a total 
of 549 participants under Title I, For the same quarter in calendar 1978 
there were 313 youth out of 516 persons. Thus, the proportion of youth 
actually climbed from 1977 to 1978 (from 57, 2Z to 60, 7Z). 

It is not possible to reconstruct the potential universe of need for 
Water bury based on their plan, at this time. Apparently, there were approxi- 
mately 700 youth eligible to participate among in-scho<^l persons and a 
somewhat smaller number for out-of -school youngsters. 



YETP and YCCIP will create approximately lAO positions for youth 
in Waterbury. This, in conjunction with the 313 youth served under Title I 
suggest that CETA may be affecting a sizeable share of the eligible youth 
in Waterbury. 

D. Aside from some concerns expressed by organized labor during the 
planning phase in Hartford, unions have not raised ^ iy questions about 
youths substituting for adult workers in any of these arep/^ . 

Sumnary 

There is no evidence to suggest that YEDPA has caused CETA to shift 
other resources away from youth. Nor does there appear to have been 
stockpiling of youth under Title I until projects and slots opened up in 
YETP or YCCIP. Indeed, there was no difficulty, yet, in finding quickly 
adequate numbers of eligible youngsters. 

Some substitution of other sorts and not involving non-YEDPA DGL 
programs has probably occurred. For example one CETA agency used YEDPA 
to meet a long^felt need to put a project in a heavily Puerto Rican area. 
By now doing so, it removes that need and other programs need not be so 
targeted. But this does not mean that youth per se will be affected by 
:i.nis type of policy. 

VI. 

A. B. (H) Under YCCIP two buildings are to be renovated in the heirt of 
a major Puerto Rican community. (Not all the effort invol^ 2S YEDPA persons 
One building that had been scheduled for demolition vas turned over to 
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neighborhood organisations for $1 while the other has been leased to that 
group by a Hartford bank at a rent well below the market rate. The for* 
mer structure has been mortgaged through the Public Housing Corporation 
of Hartford— at below market rates of lnterest**ln order to fund the sup- 
plies needed for the renovation work. 

Additionally, land has been provided for gardening and other pro- 
jects from the State, A-H, the Knox Foundation and a local merchant. 
Thus far little has been obtained from other sources for the YETP projects 
Obviously, the training given youth placed In work experience programs 
means that some support Is being given by these non-profit organizations. 

(BOS) The experiences here vary widely. Some perators report virtually 
no contributions of time, space, or equipment from private sources, while 
others cite numerous examples (lumber and other construction materials, 
tools, expertise, etc.). In general, the YETP programs which immediately 
place youth in a job tend to rely less heavily upon direct contributions. 
General cash contributions have been used by some CBO's to help purchase 
supplies for YCCIP projects. Portions of CSA grants have also been allo- 
cated to bookkeeping activities associated with YEDPA programs. The State 
Employment Service provides referral services and verifies applicant eli- 
gibility. Other examples of "no-cost'* services used to complement YEDPA 
activities include: transportation services by NECTAR (a DOT-funded re- 
gional mini-bus system), speakers from the 4-H Club and other vocationally 
oriented youth groups, and interpreters provided by a local community ac- 
tion organization. 
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(W) A new staff posltlot; was created in Waterbury ior a youth specialist. 
Waterbury* as noted earlier, relies heavily on the State Employment Ser- 
vice for Its certification procedure. The YCCIF project depends far less 
on materials (other than small amounts of paint and brushes) than some 
others found In Connecticut, 

VII. C:. 
A. (H) Under YETP neither the contract with CREC (the program operator 
for the towns other than Hartford In the Consortium) nor the contract 
with the Hartford Board of Education has been finalized. The *'scope of 
service*' has yet to be settled. Apparently, part of the px'Oblem under 
the urban component Is that the Board of Education aas been trying to 
shape YETP Into the mold of Its Workplaces program. Despite this the Board 
has been very eager to launch the program. Indeed, the Hartford Board has 
actually launched the program even though funding arrangements with CETA 
have not yet been finalized. 

The delay with the balance of the consortium appears to stem from 
the fact that CREC must deal with 23 separate school boa;;ds. There ap- 
pears to be a reluctance to become Involved with programs whose funding 
will eventually dry up. Each enrollee must receive official approval from 
an agent of the school before the student can participate In the program. 
This ''sign-off" requirement lias slowed the process down considerably. 
There are no LEA agreements un^ier YCCIP. 

(BOS) LEA agreements have been successfully negotiated with the Regional 
Educational Service Centers. These contracts have been approved by the 
Regional Office of DOL. 

GO 
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(W) Th« LEA agreements for Waterbury have been finalized. They provide 
for some guidance and career counseling to be given to youth along with 
some assistance in making placements for them. 

B. (H) The CETA planning cycle under YETP has not been compatible with 
the planning cycles of local schools. The balance of the consortium has 
yet to get off the grou .c^ in part because the students' schedules were 

frozen into place before the details of YETP were disseminated. The ur- 

it 

ban component was able to begin only because the Workplaces program had 
already existed, thus the students ' schedules had already been designed 
to accommodate the time tor work. 

CREC is now planning the fall class schedules in view of YETP re- 
quirements. Another major problem under the suburban component has been 
the logistics and the financing of a network of transportation necessary 
to support the program. Since the program is spread across 23 towns, 
some of them with potentially only few participants, there is uncertain 
responsibility for transporting students to job sites. This has al^o con- 
tributed to the delay in implementation. 

(BOS) Initially, there seem to have been some problems » since the YEDPA 
programs began mid-way through the school year. However, only about a 
month separates the beginning of the new fiscal year and the start of the 
new school year, and the problems in coordinating planning activities have 
diminished as a result of this improved timing. There do remain some minor 
problems in coordinating planning activities for the upcoming school year. 
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prompted by the extended summer vacation period for educational personnel. 
It appears that much of the planning by the prime must be completed before 
key educational personnel depart for the summer. 

(W) Waterbury has faced some problems In coordinating the planning cycle 
of YEDPA with that of the local schools. While they have accommodated 
themselves to this disparity, it would greatly facilitate Lhelr program 
If the planning could be Integrated. 

C. (H) In the City of Hartford, the board of Education awards credit 
through the local schools. For the other towns In the Consortium, CREC 
(the program operator) can award credit either through the State Board 
of Education or with the local bor.rds of education. 

(BOS) vniere It exists, academic credit Is arranged at the local level 
between the service providers and local boards of education. These flex-* 
Ible procedures are subject to limitations and guidelines specified by 
the State Education Department, and there Is appareni:ly some effort In 
the latter agency to establish a broader and more consistent policy for 
resolving questions of academic credit. The State Education Department 
Id also considering applying for discretionary CETA funds to establish 
a pilot program In this area. 

(W) This Is still being established In Vaterbury. 

D. (H) All YETP projects Involve LEA*s and the agreements will provide 
for academic credit In Uartfurd. The YCCIP in Hartford does not Involve 
academic credit or an LEA. 
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(BCS) In BOS» academic credit la covered in LEA agreements, and in some 
caaes for YETP projects not involving LEA^s. Similar arrangements exist 
for acme YCCIP projects. 

(W) Academic credit is being "discussed'* for YETP projects that involve 
both LEA*8 anci others. Academic credit is given for the in-school (com- 
munity college) training under YCCIP » but it has little real pertinence 
presently for these youth. 

E. This applies only in Hartford and there, all YETP are persons in school. 

F. Out<-of -school youth are not being served by school administered programs 
that fall outside the "22 percent LEA agreements". 

G. The schools do not appear to be expanding their cooperative/distribu- 
tive education programs because of YEDPA or agreements with CETA. The 
regional educational service centers will likely add some career counselors 
to their staffs to help to administer these programs where they are the 
program operators. 

In some cases cooperative education teachers see YEDPA as being 
duplicative. Moreover, there have been complaints by them that funding 
for essentially similar programs is much higher under YEDPA than for the 
usual school-su;> ported programs. As such these teachers have said that 
with commensurate budgets they could perform far better services than 
they have till now. Some teachers, counselors and administrators complain 
that YEDPA involves one more chore for them without either additional com- 
pensation or release from other duties. 



A different problem exists where cooperative/distributive education 
teachers are essentially required to reconnend only eligible youth for 
positions under YEDPA. Since many of these teachers are accustomed to 
working with some of a school's best and most Job-ready students, there 
are obvious difficulties when they are limited to eligible students only, 
many of whom are far from job-ready. While such problems may appear 
to be small and essentially personal, they can lead to an undermining of 
the program's effectiveness • 

H« Aside from the art course taught for YCCIP at Mattatuck Community 
College, there are no linkages. The prospects of using this course to 
open up more programs for CETA youth In the future seem very unlikely. 

I. In Hartford the LEA agreements are YETP while in Water bury there 
wiar^ no particular problems—or special benefits — in having this flex- 
ibility. Uowev«.r, this was not true for BOS. While the. law and regula- 
tions seemed to permit Increased flexibility in negotiating LEA agree- 
ments, it appears that the procedures used to approve such agreements 
have k'^«^n less flexible than in some previous programs. The Regional 
Office apparently required that all LEA agreements negotiated by the BOS 
be submitted directly to their office for final approval, despite the 
fact that YETP rules and regulations stipulate that only (applicants 

and lea's) may be signatories to the agreement." (Federal Register, 42, 
9/16/77, p. A6729). This additional step required about a month to com- 
plete. It was regarded by BOS staff as an unnecessary and unproductive 
delay. 
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J. K. Not applicable. 

L. For each of the prime sponsors, linkages to the private sector are 
fragmentary or ron-existent . Aside from representation on planning 
councils and a few types of assistance (a bank providing a low interest 
mortgage on property) the private sector contacts are all with non- 
profit groups e.g., chambers of commerce, community organizations, etc. 
Essentially, there is no contact. 

M. Each of the prime sponsors is stepping up its activities in assuring 
that labor market information is being provided to youth. For example, 
a number of program operators in BOS draw upon a computerized guidance 
job information system operated by the Area Cooperative Education Services 
group in New Haven. Counseling of youth occurs in all programs. More- 
over, where youth work alongside adults they are probably receiving sub- 
stantial amounts of "occupational information", especially when this is 
their first experience in working with adults. 

Other. At least one other type of institutional change that has occurred 
due to YEDPA is the development of nevr ties between CBO's. There are 
several examples in Connecticut where CEO's are now working cooperatively 
where they had not previously done so. One of these is occurring in the 
City of Hartford where a significant cooperative venture among all major 
Puerto Rican community groups has developed, partially, around the YCCIP 
projects. 
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Vlll. 

A. There is substantial CBO activity under YEDPA but it appears to be 
in line with the previous CETA experience. The more experienced CBO's 
were largely responsible for designing their own projects whtte those with 
less experience under CETA seem to have had their projects more planned 
out for them by the prime sponsors. The former situations were much more 
common than the latter. 

B. This matter varies widely in the state. Further, some project opera- 
tors have never operated a youth program before but they have run programs 
with youth participants. Some more inexperienced program operators express 
surprise at the extent of absenteeism and turnover but there is no evidence, 
so far, that these programs are actually experiencing more of this than 
among more experienced CBO's, NBO's, etc. Indeed, thus far it is too soon 

to expect to identify different outcomes for the different program operators. 

C. (H) The YETP projects in Hartford are entirely ran under LEA's. Each 
seem adequately equipped to draw on a large pool of potentially eligible 
youth. The role of CBO's is limited here to YCCIP where a major program 
operator is a newcomer to the CETA arena. CBO's ma^ r*ave an advantage in 
getting to out-ot-school youth but are probably less well able to identify 
in-schoolers. Intake for programs is orchestrated by Hartford CETA. 

YETP youth are paid the minimum wage. YCCIP participants are paid 
$3.50/hour for building renovation work. A comparable non-CETA project 
in the area pays only the minimum wage. Other YCCIP enrollees are paid 
$3.00/hour and are anticipating a hike to $3.25 halfway through the program. 
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(BOS) The degree to which the operator seems to be "pluggea" into a ser- 
vice delivery network seems to be less a function cf its CBO-status 
than its previous experience* In general, the mor^ experienced the opera- 
ting agency, the more extensive the network of referral and supportive 
services upon which it can draw. This, of course, is one potential draw- 
back to a "new faces** approach; YEDPA's emphasis on **track record", how- 
ever , seems to have dominated the selection process. While some opera- 
tors have fairly self-contained service components, the *'service-sharing*' 
mode is more common. 

In comparing CBO's with other types of delivery agents, zhere ap- 
pear to be few differences in composition of the clientele or the rates 
of pay (all are minimum-wage positions) . The greatest difference in ad- 
ministrative costs are not between CBO's and non-CBO's, but rather among 
CBO's themselves. Even here the range is only from about 7 to 15 percent 
of total costs. 

(W) Waterbury, as a small city only, benefits by having all of the pro- 
gram operators known to each other and to other agencies in the community 
that can provide or service CETA youth. Perhaps the ultimate in this type 
of setting occurs where the largest single CBO involved in YEDPA (and 
much of CETA's previous work) is housed in a building that holds almost 
every major private provider of social services in Waterbury. Some of 
the youth now enrolled have virtually grown up in this center and a num- 
ber continue to participate in other programs there. The only way this 
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Agency has not been ••plugged-i./* is that whites have identified it as 
serving blacks only, and there has been little success, thus far, in 
shaking this image. 

All YEDPA youth are paid at the minimum wage as are other CETA 

youth* 

D. As noted in the first interim report the prime sponsors, typically, 
had a very small range of choice among potential program operators. 
However, for all three the bulk of the projects under YEDPA are being 
operated by the "old pros**, i.e., the groups that historically have been 
active in CETA activities. While there are a few newcomers in the fold, 
there are no obvious agents conspicuous by their absence. 

IX. 

A. In Hartford and BOS the inventories were not prepared until the plan- 
ning process was completed. A very complete list had been available for 
Waterbury CETA. Most CETA staff regard the development of the inventory 
as a bit of needless busywork. Some seem resigned to complying with re- 
quests such as this, to placate some "chief" in either Boston or Washington. 
The whole purpose of the inventory was never made clear to the primes and 
consequently was treated as another necessary condition for funding, but 
hardly as a source of guidance. 

B. BOS and Waterbury fully depend on the Employment Service for their 
certification. ES is also a source cf refenrals for each prime sponsor. 
A number of the CBO's have informal arrangements with state agencies 
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such as Vocational Rehabilitation. Generally, however, there have been 
very few non-flnanclal service agreements. 

C. The BOS has created a new administrative unit for youth programs 
which Is staffed by two full-time employees. Much of the burden of 
YEDPA, however. Is simply being absorbed by the primes by spreading staff 
responsibility more thinly. Basically, no changes have been made by 
CETA In Intake, referral offices, etc. Ihere Is criticism about the 
lengthy Intake and referral procedure In Hartford, but this problem has 
existed there for some time. 

D. (H) SPEEDY Is well Integrated with YEDPA programs. Those In SPEEDY 
programs automatically qualify for other YEDPA programs. The LEA*s and 
CBO's Involved with YEDIA are also running SPEEDY programs so It Is easy 
to transfer fron one to the other. 

(BOS) In many cases, the same operators have been designated to run 
summer programs, so much of the administrative and operating linkage 
occurs at that level. There was some feeling at the prime sponsor level 
that rather than appropriating funds for a separate summer program (which 
was perceived as far less flexible than YETP or YCCIP), It would have 
been more efficient to expand the Initial commitment to YETP and YCCIP 
and simply permit a shift or expansion Into summer- type services where 
appropriate. 

(W) The largest program operator under YEDPA, will probably play the 
same role for the summer programs in Waterbury. The same labcr market 
orientation will be given to all youths entering these programs as to 
those who will participate In YCCIP or YETP. 
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A« (H) There have been no major structural adaptations to YEDPA pro- 
grams. If YEDPA were to shut down today there would be no disruption with 
the prime sponsor, 

(BOS) YEDPA has resulted In some structural changes at both the prime 
sponsor level (e.g. creation and staffing of a new Youth Unit) and the 
delivery agent level (e.g. changes In the focus of some existing CBO's 
and the participation of some new program operators) , If the present 
youth programs are not refunded or not replaced by a comparable program 
which focuses upon youth employment problems, then some of these structural 
changes would certainly be reversed. 

(W) In Waterbury there were no structural changes due to YEDPA. This 
prime sponsor, for several reasons Including Its size and constituency 
(a single city) , Is easily the most adaptlble of the prime spont^ors ex- 
amined In Connecticut. Closing out youth programs will not disrupt the 
existing structures. 

B. (H) The Youth Planning Council, would likely be discarded with a 
YEDPA phase out. CETA Hartford Is very much In the political arena, 
far more so than the other two primes. Indeed, there is *'wide involve- 
ment" already in CETA, but a role is played only by those with some 
political muscle. 

(BOS) While few of the procedural changes seem to be regarded as severe 
administrative burdens, it seems likely that some of them might dissolve 
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If YEDPA is phased out (e.g. the Youth Councils). Other changes in re- 
porting procedures and proposal solicitation (open RFP) seem likely to 
be retained. 

(W) The staff in Waterbury have done an excellent job of minimizing 
flack, either from political forces or specific interest «»roups. As 
such, the staff runs an efficient ship with limited resistance in the 
city, and no serious concern about "wider involvement". Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Youth Council might survive the demise or phasing-out of 
YEDPA, but the program decisions are likely to be no different if such 
a council survived or not. This is not to imply that the staff can sim- 
ply disregard the interests of various political, community or other 
groups in Waterbury. Instead, they have survived well, both by provid- 
ing a good program and by recognizing the needs of these groups. Fur- 
ther, the overall political environment in which they operate is far less 
contentious than in Hartford or many other cities. 
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I> Introduction 

During the planning phase (i.e.. Fall 1977) of the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 (YEDPA) , it has been expected that 
most of the projects would be operational by early January 1978 in all three 
localities under review. In none did this prove to be the case. Using the 
criteria of when youth were actually enrolled, no programs were operational 
in Jemuary; some were in Febrrfiiry; most were in March; and a few more (but 
not all) were in place by April. Delays in approval of plans and delays in 
funding were the story of all the programs. The major difficulties confront- 
ing the prime sponsors during this period, therefore, were adjusting their 
operations to these delays. 

In most instances, the delays can be attributed to the totally 
unrealistic time allowed for the planning period. Several specific explana- 
tions for the delays are apparent. First, the legislation was complex and 
it took some time before all of the clarifications and in':erpretations were 
received and understood by the prime sponsors. Secondly, there is an inade- 
quate recognition at the national level of the environment in which prime 
sponsors operate. That is to say, the actions of prime sponsors require 
approval of numerous other groups before they can act. Aside from approval 
of this our plauming councils, it is also necessaury to gain approval" from 
either their respective city councils or of their consortium members. In 
addition, YEDPA mandates a role for educational agencies. These agencies 
also must obtain approval of their school boards amd, in some instances, of 
teacher's associations. On top of all of this, the end product must then 
be approved by the regional office of the U.S. Department of Labor (DDL) . 
There simply is no way to eapidite these procedural steps. Thirdly, during 
the early months of 1978, all of the prime sponsors indicated that they 
were under extreme presstare from DOL to aive first priority to increasing 
enrollments in the public service employment program (i.e.. Title VI of 
CETA) . YEDPA was relegated to a backburner. Programs largely for adults 
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were again given preference over those for youth. All of these factors 
served to hamper the expected implementation schedule of YEDPA during the 
time period in which its programs were planned to be fully operational. 

Aside from the delayed schedule, the reception to the various 
projects has been very positive and no prime sponsor has had any difficulty 
finding eager participants. 

Overview of Interim Developments in Each Locality 

A. Aibuqueique-Bernalillo County, N.M. 

On January 12, 1976, it was announced that Albuquerque was a 
successful applicant for a Tier II Entitlement (Subpart 1 of YEDPA) grant.* 
Only 10 such grants were given nationwide. The entitlement program has 
affected the rime available of the prime sponsor to devote to the other 
sections of the Act which are the subject of this review. The prime sponsor 
has not added any additional staff for the Entitlement program as the actual 
administration of the program will be done by officials of the Albuquerque 
Public Schools (APS) systeia. Nonetheless, the planning and negotiation 
responsibilities have been done by the prime sponsor. Also, the availability 
of the entitlement program to the city means that those eligible youth in 
the entitlement area will be served exclusively by the entitlement program. 
This means that au of the funds available from the other portions of YEDPA 
can be reserved for the youth outside the central city area that is served 
by the entitlement. Obviously, the receipt of the entitlement grant signi- 
ficantly affects the scale and the composition of the youth employment 
effort. 

Unfortunately, the announcement of the award (which itself was 
delayed several weeks) only led to further postponements before the 
entitlement program actually began operation. It had been hoped (and 
planned) that the entitlement would begin when the spring semester began 
which was January 19. This was important since the key feature of the 
entitlement is the receipt of academic credit for the work experience 
component. 

The primei sponsor had at first believed it was an advantage to 
deal directly with the private consulting crgani.zar, the Manpower Demon- 
stration Research Corporation of New York City (MDRC) , instead of the 
regular DOL chain of authority. But this illusion was soon shattered. As 
one official claimed: "it -.s tragic that private industry turns out to be 

* Subpart 1 of YEDPA is not included for specific review as a part of this 
study. It is mentioned only to the degree that it impinges on the operation 
of Subparts 2 and 3 of YEDPA which are the specified subject matter. 
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more inefficient than the federal government but that has certainly been 
our experience." As of late March, 1978 the budget had been reworked and 
resubmitted four times. Under the initial grant, Albuquerque was to 
racaiv€ $1.25 million; MDRC cut the amount to $900 thousand; and, after 
prolonged negotiations the final amount agreed to was $1,147 million. As 
of the d«:e that the program began, the prime sponsor has still not received 
a fiscal manual or a participant manual. 

Supposedly, one of the key features of the entitlement program was 
to be the impact of a sudden increase in the employment of youth in the 
target area. But due to the delays, it was necessary to phase-in the hiring 
which minimized the immediate thmst of the program. The program was 
intended to serve 442 youth who attend Albuquerque High School in mid-town 
Albuquerque. It began March 21 (i.e., two full months late) in mid- 
semester for 250 youth; by April 8, there were 300 youth participating and 
by the end of April it was at its full complement. There was serious doubt 
when the program finally began as to whether academic credit would be 
available since the class sessions required for credit had already been 
missed. On March 17, the APS agreed to give one-half credit for those who 
were in the initially hired group but academic credit will not be availsible 
for the remainder. One and one-half credits will be available for those who 
participate in the full summer program. It is hoped that the one-half 
credit will still be sufficient incentive for youth to participate and for 
some to graduate. Local manpower officials feel that "for many youth the 
credits are more isqportant than the money.** 

It is believed that the delayed start as well as the **phased-in*' 
participation schedule has defeated the whole purpose of the research 
demonstration aspect of the entitlement. It- is felt that MDRC people have 
no understanding at all of the local pressures that aflect a prime sponsor. 
MDRC has requested hypotheses be developed without an understanding that 
these require time to develop. School officials must be contacted and 
involved. Explanations must be prepared. And, most iinportantly, the local 
political process must be understood which means that **all bases must be 
touched before we can do anything," It is felt that MDRC ** should know 
this" and that the time con,tra.vp/c., they imposed were simply too short to 
allow careful design of the ^otlu to be sought and of hypotheses to be tested. 

Likewise, the entitlement delays also caused ill-will in the 
conmuaity. Many youth and their parents could not understand why the pro- 
gram, i^rtiich has been so widely publicized, was not operative. Also, the 
public agencies that had been lined-up to provide the work sites were also 
upset when, after the haste to have them commit themselves, nothing 
happened. And, of course, the school officials were also upset because of 
the necessity to re-schedule many students. It was important to have done 
all of this prior to the beginning of the semester. As it turned out, the 
program began in the middle of the semester which caused not only scheduling 
problems for students but also readjustments in the assignment of teachers 
necessary to teach the classroom component required for the award of the 
academic credit. 
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Even more fru^^irating and potentially embarrasing was the fact that 
when the first pay period ended, the prime sponsor had still not received 
the money to meet the payroll of the entitlemert youth. A crisis was 
averted vrtien, "on the basis of a handshake," the school district agreed to 
meet the payroll on the expectation that it will be reimbursed later. 

As fov- the ot:hv:ir portions of YEDPA, they too were all delayed. All 
of the Youth Ccnununity Conservation Improvement Projects (YCCIP) funds were 
awarded to a single comzaunity based organization. Known as Youth Development, 
Inc. (YDI), it duTolled its first youth on March 1, 1978 (as opposed to 
mid-January wheii plc.nncd) . as the YCCIP program in essentially a work pro- 
gram, there were :cew stam-up problems. Over 200 applications were received 
for the 53 positionti. of these 13 are out-of -school -youth who are employed 
full-time iind they serve as site coordinators who supervise the part-time 
employr.ient of the 40 other in- school youth. Only 8 of the original parti- 
cipants are wouxeii. Of chese, 4 quit complaining that the "work was too 
hard." Ir. cecal chere were 3 dropouts in the first month with women 
accounting for 50 percent of these. The work involves repairing homes for 
economically disadvantaged senior citizens and clean-up, uiaintenance and 
repair in the ciny^a parks system. 

With respect to the Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP) , 
start-up delays were also experienced. The mandated participation of local 
education agenci^iS was no issue in Albuquerque since APS is the only school 
system in the cicy and tiie county. The APS program involved the creation 
of a single cooperative educdtion program with the local hospitality 
industry. The program oegan February 13 (instead of January 19) with a 
phased-in enrollinent Jiat reached its maximum of 50 within two weeks. The 
delays ware due co tlie fact that it is required that ail teaching openings 
must be advercised for 10 days and at least 5 people must be interviewed 
and also there was soi^.^ problem finding the 50 students who were from 
economically disadvantaged homes who were interested in paiticipating and 
who were enrolled in ten different schools. Only those in the eleventh 
grade were eligible no participate since APS felt this is the dropout 
grade for many youth and also it was hoped that participants this year would 
see the advantage of enrolling in other vocational education classes in 
their senior year. The reception to the youth has been very positive by 
the- five private ciuployers (each employing 10 youth). In several instances, 
the employers have hired the youth on a voluntary basis to wrk additional 
hours at the employer's expense on weekends. By the end of March, only one 
youth had dropped out and he was terminated for the theft of several blank 
chec)cs. In this case, the employer felt that this one bad experience did 
not in anyway reduce his enthusiasm for the work of the others. Aside from 
the fact that the youth are given career exploration opportunities (i.e., 
they are rotated every few weeks through the different occupations that* 
comprise the hospitality industry) , the students attend a class session 
every week to discuss work habits and appearance improvement as well as 
to develop self-confidence. The instructor and co\mselor r-^sponsible for 
the program report "a marked improvement" in the attitudes of the youth. 
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Also there have been improvements in the school attendance records of the 
participants which is, in part, attributed to the strict enforcement of 
the rule that if an enrollee does not go to all classes that day, the 
enrollee may not go to work that same day. School attendance is stressed 
because the program is seen to be a form of work study. The participants are 
also beixig exposed to the fact that tourism is a muldi-dimensional industry. 
They are taught about the role of travel agents; they are taken on weekends 
to varloue sightseeing attractions in the area; and they have been exposed 
to a nuBiber of modes of transportation (e.g., a visit to the airport which 
included a tour inside of airplane) . Each participant receives one 
credit during the school ye^i. plus an additional one and one-half credits 
during the summer when they will work full time. The hospitality industry 
sees the program as being "very cost .effective" and it has agreed to provide 
the stmmier employment for all the participants even if any one of the 
specific employers cannot hire all 10 youth on a full-time basis. Stress is 
given to the youth that they are employees of the hotels and motels. It 
is not stressed that they are CETA participants. 

Another YETP program is an internship with the City of Albuquerque 
for post-secondary high school youth. This progreun is an extention of a 
program that has been available in the past only for full time work in the 
summer. It involves 44 students who are enrolled in community college or 
university classes and who are employed part-time in city job related to 
their studies* This program began February 1, 1978 with phased-in partici** 
pation throughout that month. By March 1, 1978 it reached its participant 
goal. 

The balance of the YETP activities in Albuquerque are programs run 
by the prime sponsor itself. A key feature of these programs was the 
creation of a special youth office which will serve all youth, 14 to 21 
years of age^ in a one-stop operation. The youth office opened March 6, 
1978. In-school youth from economically disadvantaged backgrounds are 
referred to APS for participation in its on-going CETA Title I in-school 
program for youth. For non-economically disadvantaged youth , there is a 
**dial-a-teen" program for part-time casual type jobs, pial-a-teen is also 
run by APS although it is a funded activity of the City of Albuquerque. 
Zt is anticipated that in the near future that the youth office will itself 
be able to take job requests for youth and to place them directly. 

For those out-of-school youth between 16 and 17 years of age, an 
effort is made to encourage them to return to school or to enroll in G.E.D. 
classes. If these efforts are to no avail, the youth are tested and 
counseled to see if they can be referred directly to any available job or 
to place them in one of the subsidized YETP cervices. For those meeting 
the income eligibility criteria and who are out-of-school youth, 16 to 17 
years of age, 45 training slots with local private training schools have 
been funded under YETP. For those youth between 18-21 years of age, 90 
full time on-the-job training slots have been funded under YETP. The youth 
office is responsible for the development of the OJT job sites. Zt has 
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established the policy of developing verbal contact with employers in 
order to learn what they want but not to write formal contracts until 
suitable youth have been found. In this way problems in the past of lags 
between the writing of contracts and the actual placement of a person on 
the job can be avoided. Having learned the employer's expectations, three 
youth who- seem to quality will be referred to each employer. He will 
choose the one best suited for his enterprise. Employers are encouraged to 
contact the youth office if problems develop in order that a counselor can 
intervene to prevent a firing. 

Each youch who visits the office is assigned to a single counselor. 
This counselor is responsible for the youth for all future inquiries a.\d 
assistance, it is intended that the youth office be totally comprehensive 
in its youth work. There is to be no delegation of duties. In this way it 
is hoped that rivalries that occur when various community-based organiza- 
tions (CBO's) are involved in the delivery of services can be avoided. 
Also, it is believed that the single office can be better held accountable 
for what does or does not happen. As the director stated, "if it doesn't 
work, there is no one else to blame but ourselves." 

One other planned project that involves an internship with private 
industry remained in abeyance as of late March. The Youth Advisory Committee 
had proposed such an activity but the priins sponsor concluded that the 
activity would not be permissable under existing regulation. A re-allocation 
of the $60,000 provided for this activity has not yet occurred. 

B. The Coastal Bend Manpower Consortium, Texas 

The most severe delays in implementation of YEDPA in the localities 
under review occurred witn the Coastal Bend Consortium. The Consortium 
embraces not only the City of Corpus Christi but also 12 mostly rural 
counties m South Texas. A mix up occurred between the prime sponsor and 
the regional dol office over the original contract. The prime sponsor 
submitted the propoaals it received, believing this is what was requested 
but aware that there proposals were not in final form. DOL believed the 
proposals were final and raised many objections— especially with those per- 
taining to YCCIP. As a consequence, partial funding was made available on 
a provisional basis that the DOL questions be satisfactorily answered. It 
took another month (i.e., all of February) before the responses could be 
completed. This was due to th- fact that February was also during the 
period in which DOL put forth maximum pressure to build up public service 
employment (i.e.. Title VI) enrollments and, simultaneously, the prime 
sponsor was initiating a Skill Training Improvement Program (STIP) . it 
took another three weekj before the regional DOL approved the responses and 
full funding was authorized. Thus, in effect most of YEDPA activities did 
not begin until late March with most enrollments not begin.-iir.g until mid- 
April. 
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With respect to YCCIP, three of the rural work programs were fully 
operational by early April. The fourth program with the City of Three 
Rivers began April 20. The delays have created much consternation but the 
fact that the program termination dates for these particular projects have 
been extended will mean that all of the youth will be able to participate for 
the full "l^nrollment period. There was some initial confusion over whether 
or not in-school youth could be enrolled in YCCIP. The prime sponsor felt 
that the rules and regulations implied that they could but it was unclear to 
them whether in-school youth could also be considered as being unemployed. 
As all of the YCXIP projects are in rural coimnunities , it was necessary 
for in-school youth to be included to reach the specified enrollment levels. 

With regard to YETP, the bulk of the program effort was awarded to 
the Corpus Christi Independent School District (CCISD) for service to the 
entire consortium area. It began enrollments on March 1, 1978 (53 days 
later than originally planned) in its multiple program effort. As one school 
official stated, "there was nothing we could do about the delays but wait" 
until approval was finally received. He added that the delays "messed up 
the time schedules" of the programs. Several rural programs had to be 
dropped because the delays meant that academic credit was lost for planned 
Experienced Based Career Education program. As a result, two teachers had 
to be dropped. 

The CCISD effort is designed to integrate its YETP effort into 
its existing PATH program that seeks to identify and to serve marginal school 
attenders and achievers. PATH is an acronym for the words prevention of 
school dropouts; attraction of drop*outs back to school settings; transition 
of out-of -school youngsters to jobs or to training; and helping services 
that include an array of supportive assistance, it is the objective of 
PATH to lead participants to some specified outcome. Recognizing that the 
youth are in a tramsition stage, the goals may be to lead participants to 
further education, or to skill training, or to direct job placement, job 
placement itself, however, is not overly emphasized relative to the other 
program objectives. As of mid-April, 1978, there were 236 youth enrolled 
in its YETP programs. 

In the rural areas, it is necessary for CCISD to tailor PATH to 
the' strengths of the local school districts. Most of these districts are 
small and they are unable to offer a variety of programs available to 
larger urban districts. Hence, CCISD concentrates its efforts on the 
existing vocational education, G.E.D., or cooperative education programs. 
CCISD notes that in the rural areas there is much more interest in work 
eaqperience programs than in training or education endeavors since the most 
chronic local problem is the shortage of jobs. 

In conjunction with CCISD 's efforts, LULAC (League of Latin 
American Citizens) Educational Service Center, a community based organiza- 
tion, has a YETP contract to provide career education and self-awareness 
counseling to many of the youths enrolled in YETP. The participating 
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enrollees in the CCISD program are given released, work rime to attend these 
special classes. The classes vary between 2 to 8 hours in total per each 
person. A mobile van is used to take the Ltaff cuid materials into the 
rvural areas to be sure that they too obtain thr e services. In the first 
month, 73 percent (or 176 persons) of the YETP participants received such 
supportive seirvices. 

The remaining YETP project is an on-the-job training program with 
private industry that is sponsored by the American G.I. Forum which is a 
community based organization. The program is part of the organization 
veterans outreach effort. It will provide full-time OJT positions. A 
provision to provide part-time OJT positions was dropped. The progron is 
expected to serve only youth above age 18 as it has -been found from past 
experience that most private employers are not interested in pare- time 
workers or in youth under 18 for OJT positions. There do seem to be nore 
problems involved as the program, as of late April, had not yet begun and 
the sponsor had already let it be known that it did not intend to seek 
suxmner funding. Apparently, Gome of the problems derive from a belief that 
"the OJT policy of DOL is unclear about how and what to do." The role of 
unions, of the Davis-Bacon Act, and of the Fair Labor Standards Act with 
respect to OJT have raised local questions that have yet to be resolved. 

In general, however, the program sponsors are enthusiastic about 
YETP now that its long delayed launching has occurred. The availability of 
year-round work experience opportunities as well as the availability of 
other services that were only possible during the summer b-^fore seem to be 
the strongest attraction. 

C. El Paso and El Paso County, Texas 

A multitude ot complicated problems also delayed the beginning of 
VEDCA activities in El Paso. With respect to YCCIP, three proposals were 
originally approved by the Manpower Services Council of the prime sponsor. 
Two of these were recommended over the negative recommendation of the staff 
of the prime sponsor. On review by the regional DOL, the two proposals (one 
by the Yucca Boy Scout Council and one by the Rio Grande Girl Scouts) were 
not. approved. Subsequently, the Boy Scouts did not re-apply. The Girl 
Scout proposal was revised and was approved. It is a small grant of 
$15,000 for employment of 12 youth for seven weeks in a soil and energy 
conservation project at one of cheir permanent campsites. It will not 
begin however until early summer 1978. The funds that remained after the 
Boy Scouts withdrew was added to the budget of the El Paso Independent 
School District (EPISD) which was the third sponsor of a YCCIP project. 

EPISD began its YCCIP program February 22, 1978. It had 32 youth 
in the program as of mid-March 1978. Wl.en school is out for the summer, it 
is expected to build enrollments up to 121 participants. Academic credit 
is available for all YCCIP participants starting with the spring quarter. 
The YCCIP participants are all in-school youth and they usually work at 
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schools in their neighborhoods on conservation and beautification projects. 
They attend two hours of special classes a week that involve career explora- 
tion and self^-awareness topics. The students are not paid for the classroom 
time. As of mid-B!arch, there had been three dropouts. 

As for YETP, it encountered a host of start-up problems, in the 
initial review of YETP by the Manpower Services Council to the prime sponsor, 
four proposals were approved which accounted for only 63 percent of the 
available funds. All proposals from CBO's were rejected for poor quality. 
When the grant paclcage was submitted, however, four laJDor unions filed 
protects with the regional DOL office. A special meeting was arranged in 
mid- January 1978 between all parties involved. At this meeting, according 
to one local manpower official, "it was obvious that the unions were con- 
cerned about issues that had nothing particulau: to do with YEDPA, but had 
much to do aboiit government sponsored training programs, wage rates, and 
job re-structuring in general." As a result of this meeting, the staff of 
the prime sponsor decided that no YETP training should occur in any occupa- 
tional area that in any way involves construction. The Youth Council and 
the Manpower Services^ Council concurred. The local unions were contacted 
about this decision but gave no response. Likewise, regional DOL was 
notified and a request was made for DOL to acknowledge in writing that it 
had no objection to the agreement. No response letter was received. 

For the ujiallocated portion of YETP, a second round of requests 
for proposals were sent out. The proposals were due back in mid -January 
and the whole review process had to begin again. Eight applications were 
received; five were approved. The approved projects were: 

1. A new proposal by the Human Serviceii Section of the Department of 
Human Development of the City of El Paso (a separate administrative 
unit of the same department that is the prime sponsor) was for an 
in-school and out-of-school work experienced program for 47 youth 
in a variety of city agencies. It commenced on March 1, 1978. 

2. A re-submitted proposal by Project Bravo, the local community 
action agency, called for 16 positions to be provided to in-school 
youth. The work experience is tied to on-going activities of the 
agency. It began March 13, 1978. 

3. A new proposal from El Paso Community College involves the creation 
of two vocational science classes (one in refrigeration repair and 
one in secretarial sciences) • a total of 40 students will be 
involved. Academic credit will be provided and the students will 
receive allowances of $2.65 an hour while in class. Once admitted 
to the classes, they will receive special counseling and^ upon 
conrpletion, they will receive direct job placement assistance. The 
classes began in early April 1978. 
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4, A re-submitted proposal by the Trinity Coalition, a local community 
based organization from the public housing projects section of the 
south side of the city, involves job creation and work experiences 
for 15 youths who are out-of-school. They will work in recreation 
and day care positions. It began Februaz^r 27, 1978. 

5. A re-suhanitted proposal by El Paso SER, a local affiliate of the 
national community-based organization for serving the Spemish 
speaking, calls for the creation of a work ex-perience program for 
13 out-of-school youth with emphasis given to jobs at the county 
hospital. It began February 21, 1978. 

In addition to the delays caused by the necessity of a second 
round of proposals, delays were also experienced because of simulcar.«ous 
pressures from DCL in January and February to give priority to puxalic 
service employment opportunities for adults. It was reported that "extensive 
time of both the staff and the planning council were ^^hiftod ciW^y irom youth 
during this period." The res;alt was that "the implfcrf.entat:i.ori of youth pro- 
grams — especially the contracting aspects — was adversely affected." 

As for the four YETP programs that were approved in the initial 
plan in December 1978, the largest grant was to the El ?aso Independent 
Schoo? District (EPISD) . As it also is a sponsor of the YCCIP program, the 
two have followed the same iTiOlementation schedule. Both programs are 
exclusively for in-school youth (in some cases out-of-school youth who 
indicate a desire to recurn to school are also eligible) . Enrollees in 
both programs attend the same career exploration and self-awareness classes 
together. Both receive the same academic credit for successful completion. 
The only apparent diffii^rence ic, the work sites. YCCIP participants 
in conservation and beaatif ication projects in public school facilici^i, in 
their neighborhoods; YET? participants work in a variety of work siies 
throughout the city and in a wide variety of occupations. The informal 
rule that if a student does not attend school on a given day that he cannot 
work that same day is strictly enforced. Employers were very complimentary 
about the work of YETP participants ^md several officials indicated hoprs 
that some participants will be asked to work permanently with the public 
agencies when they complete their schooling. The YETP program began March 1, 
1978 and it had 101 participants by the middle of the month. There were 
four dropouts during this initial period of operation. 

The Ysleta Independer.u School District also is operating a YETP 
program for 50 in-school youth who serve as teacher aids. It too began in 
March 1978. 

There are two other programs in El Paso funded under YETP that 
involve supportive services and job opportunities. One is a project run by 
the El Paso Central YMCA as a drop-out reduction effort for in-school 
youth. It began in mid -March and anticipates involving 108 youth when at 
full strength. Youth are paid for the hours they spend attending special 
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a^loratlon classes for two nights a week. There are some plans to extend 
the scope of the program to Involve both work experience and OJT. The 
other program is a contract with the El Paso YWCA to serve 250 women in 
both a counseling ax\d work experience capacity. The jobs will all be within 
the Y\ACA organization itself. The women need not be only person j who meet 
the inconflB eligibility criterion of CETA to receive services. Bit only 
those women who do meet this standard will be eligible to fill the work 
experience slots. This program also began in mid-March. 

D. Summary of Activity Levels 

Having reviewed the interim developments in each prime sponsor 
area, Table 1 presents an overall summary of program activity for both 
YCCIP and YETP for each prime sponsor. No direct comparison can be made of 
the respective prime sponsors since each represents a different combination 
of programs and sponsors. The table does, however, indicate the magnitude 
of the implementation delays, in almost every instance / the actual enroll- 
ments lagged considerably behind the planned levels. In one instance, the 
YCCIP projects did not begin at all during the first quarter of 1978. 



Table 1: Actiial and Planned Program Enrollments 
in YCCIP and YETP Projects for the In5)leraentation 
Period (January 1-March 31, 1978) in Albuquerque, N.M. , 
the Coastal Bend Consortixam, Tx., and El Paso, T>.. 

Prime Sponsor 

Albuquerque Coastal Bend Ei Paso 

Program Bernalillo Cty, NM Consortium, Tx. El Paso Cty, Tx, 



Actual Planned Actual Planned Actual Planned 
54 55 0 36 35 106 

cent of 

Planned 98% 0% j3% 



YETP 91 208 199 460 380 637 

Percent of 

Planned 44% 43% 60% 



Source: Quarterly Reports by the Kespective Prime Sponsors to the U.S. 
Department of Labor 



III. Specific Issues 

A. Knowledge Development 

In all three areas, interest was expressed about what was hap- 
pening to the participants in the program and what lessons could be learned 
from the YEDPA experience. But all were frank to admit that little 
attention has been given to the subject in any specific sense. The short 
planning period followed by "a frantic effort" to implement the specific 
projects plus the pressure to give highest priority to public service 
employment for adults during this same time interval simply did not permit 
much attention to the topic. One official candidly said that "it has been 
impossible to be concerned about knowledge development in any serious way." 
Another warned that to learn anything requires "a keen understanding and 
extensive interpretation of the numbers given the complexity of the legis- 
lation and the variation in target groups between projects." 

The only special research project in the three areas is one 
creat-ed by the Coastal Bend Consortium. It involves a small experimental 
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group set up urder its YETP grant to the CCISD. Taking advantage of the 
option to admit some persons who are from families whose income is above 
the 85% Lower Living Standard standzurd, they have mixed a class of disad- 
vantaged youngsters witli youngsters who are above the 85% standard. It 
is a Coordinated Vocational Acaulemic Education class in which the class 
progress and the work performance of the two sepaorate groups will be moni- 
tored. 

B. Job Quality and Supervision 

It is difficult to generalize over such a wide variety of under- 
takings about such vital issues as job quality and the adequacy of super- 
vision. Impressions based upon a number of on-site visits and interviews 
with some participants 2md supervisors do suggest several trends. 

First, the quality of job being provided to YET? participants are 
much better than those generally avail5UDle to YCCIP enrollees. The YCCIP 
jobs tend to be out-of-doors work and tend to be similar in concent in aULl 
three prime sponsor areas. Essenti2aiy, the work is clean-up and maintenance 
tasks. Thus, if the test is whether work is being done that would not 
likely be done in the absence of YCCIP, then YCCIP is a success. If skill 
tremsferability is the test, it is not. In either case, work is being 
done, work habits are being learned, and income is being provided to youth 
who are almost exclusively from seriously economically disadvantaged back- 
grounds. The work is unskilled and as such the quality of the jobs is 
generally low. YETP participamts, on the other hand, seem to be exposed 
to a much wider variety of jobs. Although the jobs also seem to be largely 
unskilled, the settings in which they work and the supportive services 
which they receive do seem to offer more exposure to opportunities to see 
how one could benefit from the job they have as a method to move up the job 
ladder. YETP participants axe also more likely to be in jobs that are 
similar to those of regulate employees. 

Secondly, the degree of supervision is more likely to be by adults 
in YETP than in YCCIP. In some instances YCCIP projects supervisors are 
other YCCIP youth. In YETP jobs, the supervisors are usually the same 
people who are in charge of all esnployees. 

Thirdly, as inferred above, YETP participants are usually in 
regular jobs that mix them with regular employees. YCCIP participants are 
usually working in separate projects that are especially created for them. 

Fourth, academic credit is being awarded in all three localities 
for participants in various YETP programs in which a local education agency 
is involved. Only in El Paso is such an opportunity available to YCCIP 
anrollees. In El Paso, the advent of YEDPA is directly credited for the 
ability of the school system to offer aC'^d^mic credit for work experience 
as earlier efforts to secure such approval had not been successful. 
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Fifth, it does sean that in both YETP and YCCIP that the emphasis 
is placed on the provision of services as opposed to the creation of tangible 
output. Undoubtedly -he barriers to work in construction projects has 
affected the Job mix. By concentrating on intangible services, YEDPA is 
being denied the ability to build long run monuments (such as those avail- 
able to the projects of the New Deal era) that future generations will be 
able to point back to with pride. There is much interest in the local 
level in doing tangible work but the fear of union opposition as well as 
the lack of adequate parallel funds for capital materials and tools has 
largely precluded this option. 

C. Youth Participation 

In none of the localities has youth participation in YEDPA been 
significant. All have gone through the prescribed motions, but it simply 
has not worked. The youth councils are dominated by adults who usually 
also serve on the planning councils for the prime sponsors. The adults tend 
to be representatives of special interest groups—both private and pxiblic. 
Most of the adults have built up extensive expertise over the years about 
manpower programs. The youth usually are intimidated by the adults. In 
several instances, youth members have not attended meetings. In most 
instances, when present they do not actively participate, it is quite 
uncertain as to whom they are representing when they express their views. 
It is generally felt that the youth participation in the operation of YEDPA 
is largely "window dressing." As one official stated, "it sounds good but 
it doesn't work." Not much attention has b<jen given to alternative formula- 
tions and it is apparent that seme of the criticisms are equally applicable 
to the membership of the regular planning councils. In one city it was 
suggested that it was the fact that, in reality, there is no planning 
mission for the planning councils that makes them all ineffective. As he 
put it: 

DOL does not plan. That is the heart of the problem, it does 
zero planning but it expects us to plan. They rush everything which 
means thac all we can do is implement programs. We are still getting 
Issuances on YEDPA. You cannot plan at the local level without all 
of the rules and regulations being known in advance. We simply cannot 
tell city officials that this is what we think we want to do now but 
wo will probably have to change it all later when the precise rules 
and regulations are known. Because DOL doesn't plan, we can't. It's 
that simple. 

There are suggestions that the youth advisory committee should be 
made up entirely of youth and that the regular planning councils be made up 
entirely of youth and that the regular planning councils be aade up only of 
political officials, if necessary technical committees could be created to 
advise on certain special issues but it is felt that the present composition 
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of the planning councils is tilted too much toward "turfism" and not enough 
toward the conmon good. 

D. Tugeting 

'Under YEDPA, participation in YCCIP and YETP is not specifically 
targeted for the economically disadvantaged (i.e., those youth from families 
whose income is 70 percent or less of the lower living standard set up the 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics). In addition, there are persons from 
families in the 70-85 percent range of the BLS lower living standard and 
those from families whose income is above the 85 percent standard. The 
prime sponsors were asked, however, to give "preference" to the economically 
disadvantaged. As can be seen from Table 2, all of the prime sponsors have 
clearly given this preference. 

All of the prime sponsors report that they are carefully checking 
the actual eligibility of applicants but the matter is not as sinpie as it 
sounds. The easiest situation occurs when the youth Is from a family that 
is also receiving public welfare assistance. In other cases, checks are 
diade to verify the actual income of the parents if the youth is still living 
at home. But there is mv.ch uncertainty as to what to do about the youth who 
lives alone and, in some instances, the youth who is a family head, it is 
difficult to verify their actual income, especially if they are receiving 
help from their parents but are not claimed as a dependant by their parents. 

Also, the Coastal Bend Manpower Consortium has had a more compli- 
cated problem. Namely, it encompases not only the urban area of the City of 
Corpus Christi but also twelve rural counties. Both the 85 percent of low 
living standard (i.e., the BLS Standard) and 'the economically disadvantaged 
standard (i.e., of standard used by the Office of Management and Budgeting), 
establish figures that increase with the size of the family. But the BLS 
standard also varies on the basis of metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
residence whereas the 0MB budget does not. Hence, the 0MB budget in some 
circumstances is higher than the BLS standard for small families but lower 
than the BLS standard for bigger families. As a result "it is very difficult 
to juggle all of these variables—especially out in the field." These multi- 
ple-criteria have tended to generate considerable confusion. 

It ia clear that the majority of the youth particioating are from 
minority groups as nationally defined although in each of these communities 
the minority population is either the majority population or very close to 
it. Also, th« majority of the participants are in-school at the high school 
level. Actually the number of in-school youth is higher than indicated in 
the official reporting system since youth who are older than 18 who are 
attending conmunity colleges are not classified as being in-school. There 
is a natural bias in the YETP figures to steer toward more participation by 
in-school youth and that is, of course, the fact that the school systems are 
legislatively involved. By definition, their interest la toward servicing 
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Table 2. Participant Characteristics in YCCIP and YETP 
Projects During the Implementation Quarter 
(January 1, 1978-March 31, 1978) of 
YEDPA in Albuquerque, N.M. , the 
Coastal Bend Consortium, Tx. , 
and El Paso, Tx. 



Participant 
Characteri s tic 



Albuquerque 
Bernalillo Cty. , 
N.M. 
YCCIP YETP 



Coastal Bend 
Consortium, Tx. 



YCCIP 



YETP 



21 Paso 
El Paso Cty. , Tic. 



YCCIP 



YET? 



Sex: 



Male 
Female 



42 
12 



39 
52 



91 
108 



166 
214 



Age: 

14-15 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 
over 21 



4 

32 
18 
0 
0 



1 
47 
20 
22 

1 



0 

117 
59 
23 
0 



2 
26 
6 
1 
0 



11 
227 
119 

23 
0 



Family income: 
Economically 

Disadvantaged 
85% of Less than 

Lower Living 

Standard 



54 



88 



177 



15 



35 



295 



85 



Ethnic Group: 
White 

(Spanish 
American) 
Black 
Other 



47 

(43) 
4 
3 



80 

(49) 
7 
4 



158 

(141) 
40 
1 



34 

(34) 
1 
0 



371 

350 
8 
1 



Labor Force 
Status t 
Underemployed 
Unemployed 
Other 



0 
3 
51 



0 
0 
91 



1 
61 



0 
0 

35 



3 

188 
189 



120 
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Table 2 (Continued) 



Pari: ic Ipant 


Albuquerque 


Coastal Bend 


El 


Paso 


characteristic 


Bernalillo 


cty., 


Consortium f ^c. 


El Paso 


Cty. t T> 




N.M. 












YCCIP 


YETP 


YCCIP YETP 


YCCIP 


YETP 


Education 












H.S. Student 


38 


48 


100 


34 


315 


H.S. Dropout 


7 


1 


85 


0 


21 


H.S. Completed 












Not In 












School 


8 


0 


12 


1 


28 


Post H.S. 












Student 


1 


42 


2 


0 


16 


Total 


54 


91 


0 199 


35 


380 



Source: Quarterly reports of Respective Prime Sponsors to U.S. Department 
of Labor. March 31, 1978 

in-school youth. At the i»ame time, all groups are sensitive to the pro- 
position that to provide much in the way of opportunity for out-of-school 
youth (bolow age 18) might only serve to entice students to quit school. 
Desistnij-g adequate? programs for out-of-school youth below age 18, tl^erefore, 
largely remains a dilemma. 

It is no sxirprise, therefore, that the figures in Table 2 describing 
labor force participation show a rather low number of previously unemployed 
youth as program participants. The presence of YEDPA, therefore, seems to 
suggest that Its impact will be to increase employment levels of youth but 
not to have much effect on youth unemployment. As most participamts are 
In-school youth, many of these people are attracted to the program from the 
remkd of those who have not been in the labor force. 

E. Substitution 

As none of the YEDPA programs in any of the three localities were 
operational for the full first quarter of 1978, it is not possible to make 
any observations about vriiether substitution of YEDPA for already existing 
youth opportunities occurred. Given the fact, however, that all of the 
sponsors felt youth were being squeezed out of CETA prior to YEDPA, it 
is hard to Imagine that there could have been much opportunity for youth 
substitution. 

In Albucpiergue , the coming of the entitlement program as well as 
YCCIP and YETP and its already functioning CETA Title I in-school program 
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means that youth are now going to be the majority of pari.icip€mts (ex- 
cluding public service employment) who are participating in the city's 
manpower program. This represents an entirc^ly new and significant priority 
role in this city. 

All three prime sponsors are cognizant of the fact substitution is 
an important political and academic question. But, from an economic per- 
spective, each prime sponsor claims that the universe of need is so great 
in each of their communities that they see little reason why it should be 
an issue. They claim they want to serve youth and that YEDPA affords 
them the opportvinity to do so. As they know that their previous level 
of youth services is being watched, it is doubtful that any of them will 
allow those previous levels to fall, yedpa should result in a net gairi 
in employment of youth. The real question, as dj.scussed eiirlier, is whether 
the increased youth employment will in the process actually lessen vouth un- 
employment • 

F. Institutional Change 

The most important institutional changes appear to be ocoiring 
with the local educational agencies (LEA's). The least appear to be with 
private industry and unions. 

As indicated earlier, academic credit is available in all three 
localities for those endeavors involving LEA's. In Albuquerque, such pro- 
grams already existed. The only significant change was that the specific 
program in the hospitality industry was targeted solely at economically 
disadvantaged youth, m El Paso, YEDPA clearly was instrumental in over- 
coming previous opposition to such programs both at the local and state 
level. In the Coastal Bend, academic credit programs had been cu-i integral 
part of the existing program before YEDPA. The development of similar 
programs in some of the rural independent school districts, included in the 
consortium's jurisdiction was made possible by YEDPA. Unfortunately, 
the implementation of some of these new programs had to be postponed due 
to the start-up delays. 

It is clear that YEDPA planning cycles are not compatible with 
those of local schools. During this initial year, the schools had to 
adjust to the YEDPA requirements. As a result there was much unneeded ill- 
will generated and there were some delays that could not be avoided. The 
need to appreciate the operational realities of local political institutions 
must be recognized in national manpower legislation. School districts are 
required to have all policy actions approved by local boards of education. 
Likewise, in some areas, the local teacher organizations have contractual 
rights concerning staffing assignments and opportxmities. These steps 
cannot be abridged as events in Albuquerque showed. The haste to implement 
YEDPA could not and did not result in any youth being employed any sooner 
than would have happened if more recognition had been given initially 
to the local operational constraints. 
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The LEA'S in Albuquerque and El Paso have restricted their acti- 
vities to serving in-school youth, in the Coastal Bend program, there 
are several work experience programs for out-of-school youth as well but 
they were largely in place before YEDPA. Most of these programs are for 
post- secondary level youth but the linkages with junior colleges for college 
exploration studies do represent innovative approaches. 

As for the private sector, the barriers appear to be too large 
to the establishment of institutional change. The prevailing requirements 
of many manpower programs simply impose too many restrictions on private 
einployers relative to their alternative sources of employees, AlsO; it 
is reported that many local employers have reservations about hiring youth. 
Some of these resrevations pertain to insurance and child labor laws but 
other concern attitxades based on past experiences, in both Albuquerque 
and the coastal Bend programs, there is an OJT component of YEDPA but in 
neither had they become operational as of April 1978, 

As for unions, it can be said tne YEDPA has had no institutional 
effects except adding to already latent apprehensions by union people 
about manpower training programs. Even thouijh the union movement in all 
three areas is very weak, the prime sponsors have guided their YEDPA 
activities away from any possible conflicts. In El Paso, where a dispute 
did erupt, YEDPA activities were quickly re-directed away from any possible 
encounter. In none of these communities are public employees unionized so 
that this possible conflict area is not any issue to date, 

G. Choosing Delivery Agents 

All three prime sponsor initially expressed strong opj)Oi:^zion co 
the expressed emphasis given by YEDPA for chc. involvoir.ent of ccr..Vw.r*^ty 
based organizations (CBO^g). Yet, as YEDPA has unraveled itscli, it is 
clear that CBO's are involved in all three localities. It should be noted, 
however, that in all three localities some CBO's were already involved in 
the delivery of manpower service;^ prior to YEDPA. But in none of these 
cases were CBO's involved in any particular youth services. Under YEDPA, 
some CBO's are now involved in youth programs in each community. In 
Albuquerque, a CBO administers the entire YCCIP program, of the three 
areas, this is the largest single CBO project. But in Albuquerque, there 
are no CBO's involved in any YETP programs ncr were any CBO proposals 
requested. In El Paso and the Coastal Bend area there is only minor in- 
volvement of CBO's in YCCI? but there is more participation in YETP, In 
the Coastal Bend area, the LULAC Educational Services program provides 
services to the LEA's program. The OJT program sponsored by the American 
G.I. Forum however, appears to be floundering. In El Paso, the YETP 
program run by CBO's began so late due to the aforementioned delays that 
it is not yet possible to make any clear-cut observations as to their role. 
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H. Coordination of Youth Services 

The requirements for the preparation of youth service inventories 
was largely a waste of time. There is no evidence that they played any 
role whatsoever in the planning or implementation of YEDPA. The time 
constraints imposed on the program simply did not allow time for such 
input. Moreover, even when completed, the material is so broad and general 
that it really does not tell very much that would be useful to address 
specific youth employment needs. They are more of an indication of 
community services than anything else. 

The most novel new venture is the youth office established in 
Albuquerque. As discussed at length in Part II, it is a one-stop 
office for the delivery of all youth services. It is to be totally compre- 
hensive with no delegation of duties to any other office in the city. It 
will be staffed by 3 counselors, 2 job developers, and one referral 
specialist. Each youth will be assigned a counselor who will be the 
same person for all subsequent visits, it is the counselor's job 
to handle all of the needs of each youth. Thus, the objective of the youth 
office is to centralize all youth activities in one office while, at the 
same time personalizing the contact of each youth with the office. The 
youth office is physically separate from all other manpower agencies in 
the city in a convenient downtown location. 

In most instances, the YCCIP and YETP projects in each city eire 
designed to continue into the summer. In the Coastal Bend program, the 
original intension of the YETP project administered by CCISD was to end 
June 1, 1978, euid then to transition all of the enrollees into the 
regular CETA Title III Summer Youth Program. ^By spending all of its 
YETP money before June 1, ir was picuined that total enrollment ia YET? 
would have been higher than if the funds were spread out through the 
summer months. The fact that the program was delayed now means that YETP 
will be extended for the participants. Still there are plans to transi- 
tion into the summer youth program once the YETP funds are used up. This 
does raise some fears since the eligibility standards for YETP are higher 
(with respect to family income) than are those for the regular sximmer 
youth program. The extent of this possible problem is unJcnown at this time 
but the school system officials are very much aware of it. 

I. Future Options 

All three prime sponsors have been too deeply involved in their 
implementation activities to give much attention to the long run. All 
acknowledge that in the past there has been a definite tendency to squeeze 
youth out of CETA activities. Accordingly, they have welcomed the attention 
that YEDPA gives to youth needs. They do not like the complexity of the 
legislation emd would prefer a mandate to serve youth but one that would 
permit more flexibility in the design of the particular format. 




IV. Concluding Observations 



The fact that so little time was allowed for plcmnlng YEDA In 
the Pall of 1977 haunted efforts to implement YEDPA during the Winter of 
1978* It is only by early Spring that YEDPA can be said to be operational in 
any meaningful sense. Delays were the rule in the launching of the YEDPA 
projects in all three prime sponsor 2u:eas. There were no exceptions to 
the rule. The lack of suff icier t planning time was perhaps the most 
importemt explanation for the delays. But another key factor pertained to 
the higher priority assigned by DOL to adult programs during the start-up 
months. The local prime sponsors were given an offer they could not 
refuse: fill up your public service employment slots immediately or lose 
them. The primes got the message and acted accordingly. In Albuquerque, 
it is also clear that the delays and confusions associated with the 
ability of MDRC to begin the entitlement program have adversely affected 
YETP and YCCIP by diverting staff time. 

Although the question of substitution seems to be the major concern 
of politicians (and there is no way to address these concerns at this date 
due to the delays in program implementation) , there is emerging a more 
serious issue for economists. Namely # the thrust of YEDPA is clearly toward 
in-school youth of high school age. Most of these people benefit from the 
presence of the program but are they really the group for whom YEDPA 
was designed? It would seem at this early stage that the impact of YEDPA 
is likely to be more associated with increasing youth employment but not 
reducing youth unemployment. Most participants seem to be coming from the 
"not in the labor force" category as opposed to being "unemployed" per se. 

Lastly, it does seem unfortunate that YEDPA' s course is being 
steered away from the building of tangible profits. Its participants are 
largely working in service occupations. YEDPA is being denied the oppor- 
tunity to build any lasting monuments for its participants to look back 
to with pride or for future generations to be able to acknowledge as being 
accomplishments. The barriers to YEDPA involvenent in labor intensive 
construction projects should be exounined more closely. 

Yet despite numerous obstacles, YEDPA is "off-the-ground." It 
is strongly supported from a conceptual standpoint by all of the prime 
sponsors. In no instance does there appear to be any problem finding 
willing pairticipants and, co date, dropout problems have been minimal. 
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As this Second Interim Report is written, it is still early in the life 
of the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 (YEDPA) . All 
five of the Michigan prime sponsors in this study have now begun implementa- 
tion of the program, although in the case of Detroit and the Musekgon Consor- 
tium, activity only began in April, If any overall theme emerges from res^ults 
to date, it is perhaps the considerable diversity in what is being attempted 
by various contractors in each of the areas, and the likelihood that the re- 
sults particularly in terms of program quality, will vary more markedly than 
is usually the case with a federal program. 

Such wide variations are presumably to be expected in an experimental 
piece of legislation, but the differences say as much about where we are in 
the development of CETA generally as they do about the evolution of YEDPA in 
particular. Veteran manpower contractors, for example, are demonstrating a 
capacity to latch on to the implications of knowledge development, while the 
concept, regardless how it is defined, appears to be sailing over the heads 
of the neophyte or small contractors. The diversity of responses to work 
experience reflects often the strongly felt assumptions and philoso.r.v/ of the 
contractors who make adjustments in their modus operandi to comply with the 
Act's requirements, but whose response emerges out of an established program 
base, and all the intellectual baggage implied in such a base. 

Such diversity is also encouraged by the federal emphasis on using a 
broader gamut of delivery agents than is found in CETA generally — an emphasis 
that these Michigan prime sponsors have picked up — and by the entry of the 
schools into the manpower game. Indeed, the participation of these numerous 
different types of actors has meant that even when prime sponsors react in a 
somewhat similar vein, there are seemingly endless nuances. For example, all 



five of the prime sponsors appear to be targecing slots consi^tenci^y zo che 
disadvantaged, but that similarity can be lost in the numerous demographic and 
psychological definitions of disadvantaged status encountered. In contrast, 
the inability of prime sponsors and contractors alike to define youth parti- 
cipation operationally has resulted in numerous distinctions which rarely seem 
to result in added youth involvement. But, if the pattern of response is 
une\7en and mixed, the information gathered in this report does suggest that 
most local actors are making a sincere attt^mpt to comply with what for many 
of them is an offbeat sec or requirements, 

I, THE IMPLEMENTATION OF KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT 

Responses to knowledge development must be seen partly in the strikingly 
different perceptions that contractors have of what the term means. Some con- 
tractors define knowledge development in relation to their entire program, 
while others focus on a particular program component. Some see it as pertain- 
ing primarily to their ovm program or to the specific clients engaged in the 
experiment, while others envision the analysis as having implications nation- 
ally or at lease for the prime sponsor area as a whole. Some are si.T.ply track- 
ing their knowledge development components with their established financial 
and management indicators, while others are focusing more directly on program 
effectiveness. 

That problem, however, overlaps with what the prime sponsors see as first 
priorities in the implementation of YEDPA or other CETA programs. The experi- 
mental nature of knowledge development seems fragile at the local level where 
fiscal and management information seem to dictate ''reality," The niceties of 
social science thus tended to be observed after such report.int> procedures were 
in place. Furthermore, in tne view of a Muskegon Conso..tium executive. 
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"Capacity building became critical when we moved frotn 100 zo 900 scuaencs anc: 
added educational criteria." In Kalamazoo. too, the Project Director of the 
W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research expressed a preference for ad- 
justing its manpower system this year, and then developing a strategy for 
working with the contractors on knowledge development in the Fiscal Year 1979 
plan. 

Knowledge Development Program Activities . But with or without prime 
sponsor assistance, the contractors are performing knowledge development acti- 
vities. It is too early in the implementation of the Kalamazoo and Muskegon 
programs to report much progress, but the Kalamazoo County YETP contractors 
are planning to follow through on the career and occupational education ques- 
tions posed in their contracts, and in Muskegon the experiments, which follow 
closely the career employment experience model outlined in the guidelines, 
will be tested by the prime sponsor. The experiment being conducted by one 
of the Muskegon contractors underscores that the rest-Its of knowledge develop- 
ment must be measured in terms of knowledge diffusion as well as innovation. 
This contractor is excited about the initial results obtained by hiring para- 
professionals as Job coaches, rather than credentialed personnel to perform 
the more traditional counselor role, and by having these coaches work inten- 
sively with disadvantaged youth on their attitude toward the world of work. 
While the National Alliance of Businessmen and other manpower programs have 
utilized this approach, it is apparently the first time that a Muskegon con- 
tractor has utilized it. 

In Detroit one of the Manpower Department executives observed that it is 
"difficult to sell the research component of knowledge development," but some 
experiments are beginning. Chrysler Learning, Inc. has designed an experiment 
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that emphasizes intensive goal-direction and group counseling , career — rather 
than vocational — education, and self -development and awareness. This pro- 
gram includes 225 disadvantaged youth and 25 youth drawn from families with 
incomes above the poverty line. The relatively better-off youth are receiv- 
ing services rather than wages, but all of the youth are placed in comparable 
public and private nonprofit sector positions by the Detroit Public Schools. 
The strong emphasis on relating employment to the overall development of the 
/outh is close to the approach articulaced by the Schools and to the approach 
previously used by Carysler Learning in working with disadvantaged adulus. 
The research hypothesis is that students who can control their behavior and 
gain knowledge of career opportunities, as well as themselves, will become 
better students, and improve their academic performance. While it is too early 
to assess results, the response from King High School, one of the toughest 
in the City, and from its principal has been positive; he wants to expand the 
counseling component during the next academic year, and make counseling an 
elective available in the curriculum to all students. 

Detroit's Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC) plans to conduct 
what is apparently the only experiment to determine what impact youth involve- 
ment might have on program development. As a contractor, OIC is forming its 
own Youth Advisory Council. The information derived from this Council is in- 
tended to be utilized in subsequent program planning. The Metro-Youth Founda- 
tion is working with inner city youth in an attempt to place them in banking 
and clerical jobs outside the City of Detroit limits. 

After moving through the more plebian tasks of launching a new program, 
the Grand Rapids Consortium (GRAMPC) staff returned in mid-April to the ques- 
tion of what contractors would be expected to do in order to comply with YEDPA's 
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knowledge development component. The GRAMPC Programs Coordinator sent a mem- 
orandum to all contractors reminding them of the emphasis that YEDPA places oi 
knowledge development, defining the term, and requiring every contractor to 
refine one or more of the concepts delineated in the Act into a "workable 
knowledge development activity" that could and would be promptly implemented. 
Contractors were requested to describe the degree and extent to which the 
proposed project is new or different from existing (or previous) >^rograms; 
state the specific objectives and outcomes that might stem from such innova- 
tiveness; and assess the impact that such innovations "might have on other 
programs for youth, for the community at large, or for State or Federal pro- 
grams and activities for which the project might serve as a pilot or demon- 
stration project." 

GRAMPC 's contractors responded to the prime sponsors' instructions for 
the development of detailed concepts in early May. The Allegan County Re- 
source Development Committee (ACRDC) chose to implement an evaluation program 
to determine whether YCCIP participants' views of community needs were af- 
fected by YCCIP participation. Another CBO, Eight CAP, selected an internal 
evaluation process aimed at demonstrating that the work experience jobs ar- 
ranged for youths did. In fact, produce worthwhile outputs for communities, 
which might not have been realized otherwise. The Wyoming Public Schools, 
which had neglected to identify any knowledge development areas for YCCIP when 
it originally submitted its funding proposal, later submitted a knowledge 
development component designed to show that extraordinary attention to the 
fostering of good work habits during the project could lead to a higher suc- 
cess ratio in job placements for YCCIP "graduates." Finally, the Kent Com- 
munity Action Program implemented a knowledge development activity testing 
the premise that basic home repair skills, knowledge of health 
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and safety codes related to housing, and skills in asi>essiag miuur uome repair 
needs could be taught to economically disadvantaged youth. 

As in other Michigan prime sponsor areas, YEDPA's Youth Employment and 
Training Programs (YET?) evoked a more thoughtful and detailed response to the 
question of knowledge development activities than YCCIP. Wyoming Public 
Schools, which operates an in-school program, stated that, "The knowledge 
development activity selected for this contract is recognition of specific 
job-related goals through broad career exposure. By May 31, 1978, partici- 
pants will be exposed to a variety of available career possibilities and will, 
through self-assessment, identify a specific career goal." Kent CAP, which had 
originally identified no fewer than eleven research hypotheses for its out- 
of-school program, narrowed its choice to a single premise: "That individual 
and consistent attention, positive expectations, and patient close supervision 
can be combined with the incentive of a paycheck to produce acceptable levels 
of performance among (twenty) youths previously considered unsalvageable. " 
ACRDC, an operator of in-school and out-of-school YETP programs, expressed 
its interest in learning whether greater cooperation with school perscnnel 
would influence the number of participants receiving credit for YETP work 
experience. Grand Rapids Public Schools (GRPS) expressed its intention to 
place 1978 YETP information on its computer, although, when interviewed, one 
of the GRPS administrators expressed concern that other, higher priority, 
computer uses might prevent the Research Division from completing this analy- 
sis. Eight CAP selected an ambitious knowledge development activity designed 
to show that opportunities for subsidized temporary employment could increase 
school retention rates among thxrty YETP participants. 

The most rigorously formulated knowledge development experiments are 
those developed by the Lansing Consortium. The premise to be tested in rhe 
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Consortium's YCCIP program is chat the project approach for serving youch 
employment and training needs is more effective than the traditional work 
experience program approach in terms of the following measures: higher plac 
ment rates into unsubsidized employment, higher rates of placement into 
meaningful employment, longer periods of participant retention in unsubsid- 
ized employment. 
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higher placement wagoa. hiahcr wa«03 after six months and one year of unsub- 
sldlzed employment, a decreased school dropout rate, and an increase in the 
rate of youths returning to school. The YETP experiment takes up the option 
in the YEDPA guidelines of testing the desirability of broadening the oppor- 
tunities for participation in YETP on the premise that disadvantaged youth 
would benefit from working and training alongside non-disadvantaged youth. 

The Evolving Methodology of the Knowledge Development Experiments . 
Cooperating with the Lansing Consortium Evaluation Department in conducting 
this experiment is the Lansing School District staff which developed the ques- 
tionnaire and administered the pre-test. Two programs were established in 
the experimental program. The targeted program includes youth from families 
with incomes below 85 percent of the lower living standard income level. This 
control group will be compare d with a tre afipent-gfoup consisting of youth 
drawn from families with income above or below 85 percent of the lower living 
standard income level. Comparisons will be made between the two groups on the 
basis of classroom achievement, school retention and completion, entrance into 
college, and entry into the world of work. In the YCCIP experiment, an ex- 
perimental group of 16 to 19 year old youth participating in YCCIP will be 
compared with a control group of 16 to 19 year old youth drawn from CETA 
Title I work experience programs. Both groups will be homogeneous with re- 
spect to sexual composition and racial and ethnic makeup. 

The Muskegon Consortium prime sponsor has arranged for each contractor 
to do a monthly work experience evaluation of participants. For their part 
the youth will be doing evaluations of their supervisors that are scheduled 
for the middle and end of their programs. A pre-test and post-test research 
design has also been arranged in conjunction with Muskegon's OIC, since that 
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agency is conducting the intake procedure for all YEDPA youch, £ach parti- 
cipant at the beginning and end of the program will take the ABEL math and 
reading tests, WRAT spelling tests, the self-directed search and vocational 
exploration test, and the Hartman and Rokeach values profile test, and will 
also undergo an interview assessment. Although the tests take only about 15 
minutes each to administer, the logistics of arranging for 400 youth to take 
every test extend the process over a week- Perhaps in part because the tests 
are administered by a CBO, however, youths have apparently not complained 
about this process. Test scores are forwarded by OIC to the appropriate con- 
tractor in each case. One advantage of this more extensive intake process 
is that it is occasionally identifying someone with skills who can be placed 
in unsubsidizad employment without taking the program — skills that would not 
have surfaced in the usual ^TA intake process. Kent CAP is also testing 
for YETP improvement in math ani reading, and reports that in Grand Rapids 
and its surrounding aroA rhere are disadvantaged high school youth who ar^. 
working at the third ind loartr grade levels, and who cannot wrire their 
names, even though they sometimes have high verbal skills and, as one CA? 
veteran put it, "You'd be surprised how well they can figure their checks." 

The impetus for the more ambitious knowledge development experiments 
appears to come largely from prime sponsor staffs. The more directly involved 
the prime sponsor staffs are, the more developed the research seems to be- 
There are certainly exceptions to this rule. Formative Evaluation Research 
Associates (FERA) , an Ann Arbor-based consulting firm, is working with Chrysler 
Learning in Detroit, and the school districts are utilizing their own research 
capacity, to the extent that they deem it appropriate, wherever they are. But 
in Lansing and Muskegon the prime sponsor staffs are directly involved, while 
in Detroit and Kalamazoo, where contractors were left to t:heir own devices. 
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such research is generally lagging. In the Grand Rapids Consortium, the staff 
has met with contractors, but has encouraged them to do self-evaluation in the 
hope of accustoming them to doing their ovn evaluation and to avoid giving the 
impression that they intend to interfere through such evaluation. In order to 
limit necessary contact, the GRAxMPC staff has encouraged the programs during 
the first year to tackle relatively straightforward experiments. 

The Impact of Knowl edge Development , The knowledge development mandate 
has provided an incentive in these Michigan prime sponsor areas for structur- 
ing evaluations of the YEDPA programs. It is one of the few times that CETA 
has addressed itself in guidelines to the question of program quality, rather 
than simply quantity, and that emphasis has drawn favorable comments. The 
existence of these specifications generally has spurred productive activity, 
and the "10 percent special component" monies provided under YETP resulted 
in Lansing's program evaluation of the mixed-income program concept. The 
specifications made the experiment easier to design and implement, and the 
funds permitted a more concentrated, large-scale effort than was deemed pos- 
sible previously. Ultimately the real worth of these experiments will depend 
on how extensively they are subsequently used, and how widely they are appli- 
cable, but such judgments can only be made later in the year. In the mean- 
time such considerations seem to argue for more direct involvement of the 
prime sponsors and contractors together in such research design and implemen- 
tation, 

II, THE CONTENT AND QUALITY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 

YEDPA posed a substantial challenge for prime sponsors and contractors — 
could they simultaneously meet the demand of a countercyclical economic policy 
that jobs be filled quickly and the demand of an enlightened social policy 
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that the program provide youth with more than rudimentary japportive services 
and training and with work experience that is more than simply a glorified 
form of income maintenance? The reasons why two of the five prime sponsors 
did not begin their YETP programs until April, and thus did not meet this 
challenge, are a reminder of the numerous exogenous forces that impinge on 
local manpower program implementation. 

In Detroit the implementation period coincided wi*:h the demotion of seven 
senior officials in the Manpower Department. Mayor Coleman Young observed 
in a press conference that the Department's operation was "below standard," 
and in what subsequently became known as "the Good Friday massacre/' the ad- 
ministration moved, among others, the Department's director, associate direc- 
tor, deputy director, planning director, and operations director. While the 
reorganization may have slowed progress, the Manpower Department has had dif- 
ficulty launching some of its other manpower programs too. The involvement 
of the Detroit schools may also have partially slowed the effort. Their 
operating procedures as well as planning process are simply not designed for 
the rapid reaction envisioned in YEDPA. For example, the hirin^^ '^rocecure 
for bringing counselors and teachers into federally-funded, temporary programs 
is the same as for full-time, tenured slots. The time-consuming safeguards 
built into making hiring decisions with lon«-term implications for the school 
system were thus observed in selecting personnel for a program scheduled to 
end on September 30. The arrival of YETP and YCCIP also coincided with the 
award of a Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project (YTEPP). This multi- 
million dollar experiment is also behind schedule, ami, thanks to the literal- 
ly thousands of job commitments that it entails and the strong backing and 
interest that the program has attracted within the business community, it looms 
Urge in the minds of executives who in some cases are responsible for imple- 
menting YETP and YCCIP too. 



An entirely different sec of circumstances intervened in Muskegon, It 
was widely assumed that the Muskegon Area Intermediate School District (MAISD) 
would sign a Local Educational Agreement (LEA), but when its financial demands 
were not met, MAISD suddenly withdrew in mid-February, leaving the prime spon- 
sor in the position of having to reach separate agreements with the individual 
school districts. The prime sponsor was also concerned that YEDPA should be 
launched utilizing a systems approach that would result in a closer integration 
of its program components than Muskegon had previously attempted. 

Kalamazoo County's YCCIP program has so far proven to be a victim of in- 
sufficient interest by potential contractors. Four contractors initially 
competed for grants. One did not meet the VEDPA guidelines leaving two small 
contracts involving a total of only five slots and the balance available for 
the fourth contractor, the Kalamazoo Public Schools (KPS). Part of this grant 
request was funded outright, while the remainder was identified in the addi- 
tional 25 percent beyond its regular YCCIP allocation that the Chicago Regional 
Office also asked Kalamazoo to submit. If more money became available, these 
funds could be used to expand the KPS contract. Then KPS withdrew its funding 
request in compliance with a union objection to the proposed project. .Region 
V told Kalamazoo County to use instead the projects listed in its additional 
25 percent proposal. Since the prime sponsor had targeted those slots for 
KPS too, that alternative provided no additional options, and the county could 
not legally create new projects— it would have to submit new proposals. By 
then the larger sums in Titles I and VI and the summer youth program were 
occupying the attention of the prime sponsor, and it appears as of this writ- 
ing that only about $10,000 of the YCCIP funds will be allocated. The prime 
sponsor will probably try to carry over the funds until next year. 



There Is no real incentive for local prime sponsors to hire quickly uncar 
the YEDPA guidelines, and thus achieve the national goal of utilizing manpower 
programs as a countercyclical economic policy. Errors made in haste may lead 
to criticism from local politicians and from Department of Labor (DOL) Region 
V monitors, and may undercut program quality. Prime sponsors might view the 
issue of rapid program implementation differently if they were confronted 
with a possible loss of federal funds, but the two Michigan prime sponsors 
who have moved most slowly in filling slots are confident, nevertheless, chat 
they can meet thair overall program goals and spend all of the funds allocated 
to them, even though they are starting late. The distinction between meeting 
the goal of a countercyclical economic policy and expending all. of the avail- 
able funds within the prescribed time limit is important. The tension for 
the prime sponsor is not between the quantity of jobs created quickly and the 
quality of the jobs— it is between developing program quality and spending 
all available money in order to avoid the political charge that federal funds 
available for the home folks went unheeded. Beyond those two goals, the rela- 
tionship between countercyclical economic policy and manpower programming is a 
federal — not a local — problem. Prime sponsors are aware and vocal in pointing 
out chat moving more rapidly than is required by these goals may lead to dis- 
allowed costs levied by the same Department of Labor that invited them to hire 
rapidly. The incentives are thus in the direction of "covering your ass" 
rather than "moving it." 

Struggling To Improve the Quality o£ Work Experience . Interviews with 
selected contractors reveal an awareness that YETP and YCCIP are programs in- 
tended to provide youth with work experience, where relevant to program activity, 
for the purpose of career development and enhancement rather than simply with 
glorified income maintenance. As part of the career err.pio'/ment experience 
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(C.E.E*) activity of the YETP program, emphasis is placed on complementing 
wrk •xpOTitnca with sarvieas that aid the youth in their transition from 
school to work. Thasa sarvicas ganarally includai at a minimum, some job 
information, counaaling, and placement services. Under YCCIP a number of con- 
tractors are utilizing "employability training*' and a few try to develop vo- 
cational skills that will enhance participant employability upon program com- 
pletion. The mandatory YEDPA "employability plan" can be found in contractor 
files in all five locations, while the awarding of academic credit varies by 
project as well as by prime sponsor. Occasional complaints are heard that 
the money and time devoted to injecting such components into youth programs 
might better be spent in simply hiring more kids, but more frequently there is 
acceptance and concurrence with the program rationale. 

Contractor reaction to work experience has assumed numerous forms, but, 
not surprisingly in view of the legislation, the synthesis of work and services 
is a common thread that runs through many of the newer programs. In Detroit, 
for example, Wayne State University's Division of Community Services has tradi- 
tionally placed considerable emphasis on raising the educational level of cho 
disadvantaged students with whom it works so it needed little encouragement 
to build some of this emphasis into its YCCIP project. Chrysler Learning, Inc. 
was selected as a subcontractor by the Detroit Public Schools partly because 
it could place the student in a work experience setting that would be more 
conducive to career exposure. 

Sometimes education and work experience are alternatives available to 
meet student needs. The three YETP components included in Detroit's **SER** 
program are a youth basic education program, a clerical training claaa, and 
an OJT program. The clerical training program allows students who normally 
must have a GED in hand to enter initially without it, while the OJT program 
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allows the individual to attend an educational institution if a criterion such 
as the GED is requisite for employment. Exceptions to this rule in some prime 
sponsor areas are a few Neighborhood Youth Corps programs that have apparently 
plodded along for ten years or more sporting the same look while wearing what- 
ever label was in vogue, and some recent Title I models that were expanded 
when YEDPA surfaced. 

Program deliverers have encountered numerous impediments in seeking to 
upgrade the quality of available work experience. YEDPA job developers in 
Muskegon report that they have met stiff competition from the federally funded 
"YEP" and "STIP" programs and from Co-op programs — all of which are catering 
to youth whose family Incomes are above the poverty line. Some contractors 
have chafed at the stipulation that youth can be placed only in public or pri- 
vate nonprofit agency jobs, particularly in the light of the goal that the 
same youth be ultimately placed in unsubsidized private sector positions* 
Indeed, one public school in the Muskegon area assumed when it signed up to 
do work experience under the C.E.E. component that it could place in the pri- 
vate sector, as it did in th^ :ase of its Co-op program, and the Muskegon 
Consortium's program was delayed partly by the need to add an addendum to 
the relevant contracts allowing the schools to do OJT as well as work experi- 
ence. Contractors in several jurisdictions have come across Michigan as well 
as federal regulations pertaining to the hiring of minors that compelled the 
redefinition or elimination of some apparent job openings. By 1977 these 
provisions were sufficiently numerous and complex that the Michigan Department 
of Education was moved to publish a Guida to Child Labor Provisions for Co-op 
Education Programs . 

It is the work sites themselves that in a number of cases are the Achilles' 
heel of work experience. The rapid implementation of YETP and YCCIP compelled 
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prime sponsors to fall back on traditional sources and types of youth employ- 
ment. As one prime sponsor staffer explained: 

We were able to devote little attention to getting better work sites 
or improving the work sites that we had. You don't have that luxury 
when you have to put 650 people to work in a week. You're going to 
beg, borrow, and steal jobs. Take any work site that you can get. 
Use the work sites that you had before. And those work sites are the 
key to program quality. The Act further inclined us in that direc- 
tion by telling us to use the same experienced contractors who, of 
course, bring with them their own work sites. They have to give you 
time. 

In Kalamazoo, for example, the occupational titles in C.E.E. are clerical/ 
receptionist, custodial/maintenance, bus aide, school aide, and teacher's 
aide; in work experience they are clerical/receptionist, custodial/maintenance, 
day care aide, recreational aide, food service assistant, and teacher's aide. 
Although prime sponsors have sometimes developed a few more challenging posi- 
tions, the norm is jobs of this type. As a Muskegon prime sponsor staffer put 
it wistfully, "Where do you go in the public sector for a large variety of jobs 
that you can match up with the widely varying career aspirations of these 
youth?" A Grand Rapids manpower expert encountered considerable skepticism 
among the YEDPA contractors, explaining: "First, the feds hit 'em with all 
of these quantitative placement milestones and then came all of this quali- 
tative stuff." The Lansing Consortium too suffered from insufficient informa- 
tion. It had a list of the job sites when passing on the projects, but had few 
sptcifica on the jobs themselves. The difficulty of identifying worthwhile 
slots is compounded by what one prime sponsor executive termed the "plantation 
psychology" of some agencies who agree to take whatever number of youth are 
available without having any idea of what to do with them; the reaction is one 
of "We'll take whatever number you can provide and then we'll put three buggers 
here and three buggers there." 
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Tightening Work Quality Through Closer Supervision . One way in which 
all of the prime sponsors have sought to enhance the quality of work experi- 
ence is through tighter monitoring than is traditionally accorded to youth 
programs and, in accord with the YEDPA regulations, through a more promising 
ratio of students to supervisors. In the Muskegon area the on-site super- 
visors are being provided by the contractors responsible for the work experi- 
ence and OJT. Each contractor also has a roving supervisor who, in the view 
of the Consortium staff, has made a difference. If the job-site supervisor 
encounters problems, they are discussed with the supervisor from the contrac- 
tor before corrective action is taken. Next year it will be stipulated by 
the Consortium that training of all youth supervisors is mandatory. The Grand 
Rapids Consortium required in its YETP and YCCIP Requests for Proposals (RFP's) 
that contractors maintain at least a 1 to 12 supervisory ratio. In order to 
meet the YEDPA and GRAMPC guidelines, most contractors have sought additional 
supervisors. Detroit has also included enough money for supervision in its 
contracts so that new people are generally being hired. In accord with the 
task-oriented definition of their function, they are supposed to measure out- 
put against go.ils and objectives, and oversee the integration of work and 
training. The supervisor-participant ratio in the Lansing Consortium's YCCIP 
projects is ge ierally 1 to 3 or 4 and never more than 1 to 10. Supervisors 
Include Title V!^ crew chiefs, a school science teacher, and City of Lansing 
} aT*'B and Rq' eation Department employees. Kalamazoo is also utilizing some 
public icr^/ice employees (PSE) as supervisors, but in some cases it finds 
that existing staff who heretofore have had little supervisory experience are 
performing this function, in addition to their regular duties. 

While no deliberate effort is underway to create a separate class of 
YEDPA jobs, the positions can be distinguished for several reasons from other 
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slocs created by the private or public sectors- Virtually all of the positions 
are at the minimum wage, and many are part-time. In Kalamazoo, for example, 
YETP and YCCIP workers average about 22 hours and 35 hours per week respective- 
ly* Many are trainee positions, and, given the reluctance of employers to 
hire youth, they often depend on the willingness of an on-site supervisor to 
make a comnitment in time and energy. The Grand Rapids Consortium has tried 
to alter the form taken by the jobs to coincide with the interests of the 
youth participants. It has circulated all of the job titles included in the 
YETP and YCCIP annual plans, along with instructions for modifying job titles 
and wage rates as youths make new career choices. So far, however, grant 
modification requests have not been submitted by any contractors. 

Linking Work Experience to Educational Curricula Through Academic Credit * 
The critical link needed to tie work experience to education is the granting 
of academic credit. Such recognition would seem to be needed as much to gain 
the cooperation of the educational institution as the attention of the student. 
The schools, however, do not always see academic credit as critical in rela- 
ting youth education and employment whether or not they favor awarding it. 
A Grand Rapids school administrator argued that the students were already 
receiving academic credit for so many activities that they can often graduate 
early now— the school's problem is keeping them in class long enough to meet 
their basic educational needs. The lure for the student under these circum- 
stances is seen as the payment on the job. Sounding a similar theme, the 
Detroit Public Schools in their YETP application anticipated that "The sub- 
aidized work experience will be used as Lhe incentive for enrollee participa- 
tion and success. '* 

For their part the CBO's are more receptive about working with the schools 
and returning youth to the classroom than the rhetoric of the '60*s about the 
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"failure of the schools" would suggest, CBO administrators in Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, and Muskegon pointed to the serious basic education deficiencies pos- 
sessed by the disadvantaged youth in their programs. While some emphasized 
"employability training" and others vocational skill development, there was 
a universal determination to utilize YEDPA either to provide youth directly 
or indirectly with more education or to motivate them to return to school. 
Some CBO's were more convinced that the schools had adapted in recent years 
to the needs of their disadvantaged students than others, but all shared a 
conviction that the retention or return of the youth would be a most desir- 
able program outcome. Some CBO's indicated that they were trying to enlist 
the assistance of supervisors to re-enforce the educational program components 
through activities performed at the work site. 

Observers differ as to how motivated the schools are to grant academic credit 
but the prime «<ponsors generally manifest confidence that arrangements will be 
successfully completed in conjunction with Fiscal Year 1979 YEDPA planning. 
Kalamazoo's Youth Opportunities Unlimited (YOU), which is a division of the 
Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School District (KVISD) and is responsible for 
the in-school program, has concentrated this year on restructuring its C.E.E., 
but it is confident that next year academic credit will be obtained in several 
local schools. The Muskegon Consortium has also joined work experience to its 

but postponed linkage to the existing ec/.icational curricula through 
academic credit until next year, although rhe Fr ,itport School District is 
offering such credit to 36 YET? participants this year. In the Lansing Con- 
sortium (LTCTMPC) a YCCIP project run by the DeV/iti* Pufalilc Schools combines 
work experience and various ecological activitLCs. .h u'kH school ecology 
class, with the science teacher as project dircolc /;<t?nding a total of 
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approximately 60 class hours developing brochures about nature areas and parks 
and mapping trails and rivers. One academic credit is awarded for this class- 
room activity. To promote progress toward the granting of academic 
credit, the Grand Rapids Consortium in mid-April required every YETP and YCCIP 
contractor to develop a plan and timetable for reaching agreements with LEA's 
by June 30. It is also planning to stipulate that provision of academic cre- 
dit be included in all LEA agreements next year. 

Detroit is experimenting with an interesting variation on linking work 
experience to traditional educational curricula. Concerned at the high drop- 
out rate in its expensive and extensive CETA allied health career programs, 
it is conducting an assessment and orientation program designed to introduce 
youth to the wide range of opportunities available in health care services. 
The contractors gauge the student's ability, achievement, and vocational 
interests in order that the individual can be directed into areas that suit 
their abilities or in some cases out of the health field before weeks or months 
of valuable training time have elapsed. 

There is little indication from the various prime sponsor areas that the 
competencies derived from work experience are being documented, no less vali- 
dated. Contractors have generally either developed their own employability 
plans or received them from the prime sponsors, but monitoring by at least two 
of the Jurisdictions indicates that they are not always kept current. One 
inspection revealed that the contractor was keeping these plans not in the 
students' files but in a bank vault across the hall. The most systematic 
audit occurred in Kalamazoo where every fourth file of the YETP In-school and 
out-of-8chool youth was pulled. This internal audit by the prim.^ jponsor's 
management agency revealed that only 35 percent of the out-of-school files 
and 31 percent oJ the in-school files contained 
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the wrltcen job descriptions required under the regulations in the case of all 
OJT and work experience positions. In addition to monitoring for such dis- 
crepancies, some of the prime sponsors are beginning to generate alternative 
sources of information that will also contain some of this information. The 
Muskegon Consortium has developed a form to be filled out by the on-site super- 
visor at the conclusion of the project chat includes a listing of the skills, 
hours of experience, and degree of accomplishment attained by the youth. This 
form will not only provide feedback on what was actually accomplished at the 
work site, but is also designed so that it can serve as a resume in the youth's 
subsequent job search* 

It is too early to judge the impact of the program components on the youth, 
but it is interesting that three of the five prime sponsors on their own ini- 
tiative have prepared questionnaires to administer to the youth on completion 
of the program. The Grand Rapids, Lansing, and Muskegon Consortia have each 
developed questions measuring attitudinal and behavioral changes in the youth. 
Such impact analyses are rare in the implementation of CETA in these areas, 
and seem directly attributable to YEDPA. 

Tangible Outputs Manifested by YCCIP . One of the messages communicated 
loudly and distinctly to these Michigan prime sponsors by the national and 
regional DOL offices alike was that YCCIP projects should produce tangible 
and visible community benefits. The projects that seem to have attracted the 
most community attention are those in the inner city areas of Grand Rapids, 
Detroit, and Muskegon. A number of the youth in Grand Rapids are working on 
weatherization projects where, as one local manpower planner put it, "They really 
work the little rascals." Often the youth come from the same neighborhood or one 
nearby, and there appears to be something of a spirit of "Yes, I worked on that 
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house." A crew in Muskegon is helping to refurbish Heritage Village, a down- 
town area engaged in selective urban renewal. The Muskegon Consortium has 
also begun a Dial-a-Hand project where senior citizens call in for home main- 
tenance projects; designated a crew that puts numbers on houses in Muskegon 
Heights, one of the poorer areas within the metropolitan area, so that fire 
and ambulance services can respond more quickly to calls; assigned a crew to 
the Neighborhood Improvement Association to work on community gardens; and 
begun a survey of community needs within the Association's jurisdiction. 

Northwest Detroit has become one of the city's increasingly blighted 
areas, as the Dutch Elm disease has spread through the area. Wayne State 
University's project expects to measure the progress made by planting new 
trees as well as the educational achievements that the youth derive from the 
work and from educational activities tied into the project. Some of the block 
clubs within the impacted area have encouraged the project to work on their 
particular streets. Chrysler Learning, Inc. intends to include skill evalua- 
tion as one of its tangible benefits, and that commitment is built into the 
contract. Lansing's Capital Area Community Services (CACS) agency has al- 
ready repaired or weatherized 60 homes, while other agencies are building pic- 
nic tables, constructing a school swimming pool, and working on a variety of 
park improvement and environmental projects. 

III. THE LIMITED NATURE CF YOUTH PARTICIPATION 

In view of the limited extent to which most prime sponsor areas have 
succeeded in involving adult clients in CETA decision making, perhaps vigorous 
youth participation would have, indeed, been surprising. But the concept of 
youth participation has generally received short shrift in YEDPA's implementa- 
tion by these Michigan prime sponsors. 
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All five of the prime sponsors have duly added youth to those committees 
focusing most directly on what local YEDPA policy should be. The Lansing Con- 
sortium's Youth Council selected one youth each from the CETA in- and out-of- 
school programs » and the Council's labor and business representatives drew a 
third youth from the community at large. The youth added to the Muskegon 
Conaotium's Youth Subcommittee were identified on the basis of recommendations 
from high school principals, student governments, and other members of the 
Youth Subcommittee itself. In Kalamazoo the youth's names were supplied by 
the primary youth program subcontractor, Youth Opportunities Unlimited, and 
the Youth Council extended invitations to them accordingly. Members of the 
Grand Rapids Consortium's Advisor vCouncil nominated the three youth who joined 
that body. Detroit has drawn the names of six youth slated co participate 
from community groups throughout the city that specialize in working with youth. 

None of the prime sponsors are relying with any conviction on youth to 
play a major role in decision making related to the administration, evluation, 
or delivery of youth services, as envisioned by some of YEDPA 's Congressional 
sponsors. The knowledge required to follow such policy discussions appears 
to be simply beyond the grasp of these young people regardless of their rela- 
tionship to CETA and YEDPA. As one prime sponsor executive explained, "Keep- 
ing the youth awake is enough; they haven't been able to understand it." 

Attempts to utilize the youth in this prescribed role have simply fizzled. 
In Kalamazoo youth attendance at Youth Ser-zice Committee meetings vacillates 
between poor and nonexistent. Youth in the Muskegon Youth Advisory Subcommit- 
tee occasionally comment, but the contributions are fragmented, and do not 
provide much of a youth perspective. Because it is a large Consortium, GRAMPC's 
structure is formalized. It was, therefore, deemed important to integrate the 
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youth within a standing committee rather than create an ad hoc committee that 
would have difficulty fitting into an already elaborate decision-making pro- 
cess. But even after attending several meetings, these youth have continued 
to play an essentially passive role. The Lansing Consortium has enjoyed some- 
what greater success in relating to its youth. Meetings are scheduled for 
7:00 a.m. so that they can attend, and they have done so. In response to youth 
requests for a definition of their role, LTCRMPC has emphasized the importance 
of the youth communicating their attitudes to those implemei.ting CETA youth 
programs. 

RedefinlnR Youth Partic ipation in YEDPA Program Planning . Particular 
prime sponsors or contractors have enjoyed greater success in engaging the 
youth in a fruitful dialogue when they have redefined the role that youth 
participation could and should play. Significantly, a number of organizations 
are independently thinking in these directions, and while their efforts may 
not precisely square with the letter of the YEDPA statute, they seem in accord 
with its spirit. The approaches discussed here, however, often are still in 
the planning stage, and they reflect approaches to youth involvement that do 
differ from youth decision making as envisioned in Washington, D.C. 

The key to these redefinitions of youth participation is their emphasis 
on obtaining feedback from youth rather than opinions on what the overall 
program should or should not be. The latter assumes a policy orientation and 
an ability to conceptualize abstractly that seem almost the antithesis of 
what one could legitimately expect most youth—no less disadvantaged youth-- 
to bring to decision-making sessions. But youth do have reactions to the pro- 
grams in which they participate, whether or not they are clear on their goals 
in the world of work or philosophically, and a number of proposals are geared 
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at obtaining that feedback. Several contractors and prime sponsor staff mem- 
beta have evinced a determination to learn more about what youth want and to 
provide the Individual youth with more of a chance to get it; this perspective 
seems to stand in marked contrast to efforts made along these lines in pre- 
vious CETA programs. It is still too early, however, to assess the success 
of these efforts or even to determine to what extent youth will detect these 
differences. 

The airing of grievances appears to be one of the functions performed 
by the youth on the councils. These representatives and sometimes visitir^ 
program participants too have on occasion raised questions in a manner that 
implied that the council were a grievance body. "They come/* as one adult 
member of GRAMPC's Advisory Committee explained, "to see tliat they are done 
right by." When asked her opinion of her council role, a Lansing member also 
took the position that "As a student, I have a right to speak out and* to get 
answers." For their part the Grand Rapids Public Schools plan to set up for 
their large program, building by building, youth groups to hear grievances. 

A number of agencies have already or are planning to circulate question- 
naires to obtain youth reactions to what they are doing and recommendations 
for program modifications. The Lansing Consortium staff thus surveyed youth 
program participants and a group of nonparticipants on appropriate programming 
and target group goals for Fiscal Year 1979. The 65 responses on goals from 
program participants and 27 questionnaires submitted by nonparticipant youth initia-^ly 
were mixed with 28 other responses from the Consortium Youth Council members 
and CETA youth orogram deliverers so that it was not possible to determine how 
the youth as a group felt about these issues. However, the vast majority of 
respondents, 36 percent and 83 percent respectively, indicated that the most 
important goals for youth employment and training progrars were to increase the 
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number of youth receiving career-related work experience, classroom training, 
and employment services and to increase area opportunities for youth training 
and skill development. Responses on the issue of target group priorities 
were more widely dispersed, although three target groups attracted the atten- 
tion of almost half of the respondents: economically disadvantaged youth, 
youth aged 16-19 years, and unemployed out-of-school youth. This input was 
significant in the formulation of the Consortium's FY '79 youth program and 
target group goals. The Grand Rapids Consortium has also designed a question- 
naire to elicit client views on programmatic quality and impact. 

Contractors in Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Muskegon have indicated their 
intention to sample the views of their program partiicipants. The Greater 
Opportunities Industrialization Center (GOIC) in Detroit has expressed con- 
cern that there is no such feedback mac^ inism currently available and its 
intention to disseminate a questionnaire accordingly. The Grand Rapids Public 
Schools plan to institute a Youth Advisory Board that will comment on various 
program components and review time sheets and other administrative procedures. 
Each of the 12 participants will be asked to bring in three interviews based 
on a checklist. A Muskegon CBO, the Urban Opportunity Development Team, in- 
tends to disseminate a questionnaire to tap systematically what it is that 
moat concerns the youth in its program. 

The Muskegon Consortium staff is debating a proposal to revitalize its 
Youth Ojuncil by creating a parliamentary system for student government in 
which secretaries from every school parliament throughout the jurisdiction 
would be assigned to the Youth Council. The question has been raised whether 
the attention and interest of this wide gamut of youth can be attracted to 
YEDPA. GOIC in Detroit has taken an entire class of youth from the Youth In- 
centive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP), and turned it into a youth council. 
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GOIC has vested responsibility for youth program planning in this council, 
and has told the youth that the programs are really theirs. The City of De- 
troit Manpower Department (CODM) is planning to form a Youth Council respon- 
sible for all of its youth programs. It has tentatively identified a list 
of persons to serve including six youth, and has stipulated that a stipend 
of $5.00 will be paid when a youth attends ^ meeting. An astute counselor 
known for his excellent rapport with disadvantaged youth has been asked to 
work informally with the council members. Together with the Board of Educa- 
t'en, CODM has also supported the development of a play about employment. It 
has hired a cost of 50 Detroit youth who are performing it throughout the 
school system The youth answer questions about the play from their peers 
after the performance; a software package to accompany the production is now 
being written. 

Perhaps the most ambitious approach to participation occurred in Kalama- 
zoo where the Chairman of the Youth Services Committee and the county's staff 
director took steps to increase the ability of the Committee as a whole to 
assume the initiative in youth planning for FY *79. To that end the Committee 
held a meeting whose main purpose was "to brainstorm on possible goals, ideas, 
and programs YETP and YCCIP can address." Asked to list their suggestions. 
Committee members jointly compiled 32 concerns. Now engaged in the planning 
exercise. Committee members asked for more detail on YEDPA's overall goals, 
and the director read portions of DOL's youth Planning Charter . After a 
lengthy discussion on the suggestions, the Committee asked each member to se- 
lect and rank numerically the five most important suggestions and assign a 
percentage weighting to each selection. Seeing the Committee's high emphasis 
on employment skills, OJT, basic education, job placement, and evaluation 
methods, the Chairman noted informally that the consensus seemed to be the 



need for long-range solutions Co youCh employment problems. 

At the following meeting the staff director provided a categorization 
of the Committee suggestions under such general headings as Employablllty 
Development and Occupational Skill Development. He then laid out for the 
Committee the administrative, programmatic, and policy Implications of each 
program activity. Identified by the Committee, now grouped Into broader clas- 
sifications, and reported on the ranking and weighting that each gctlvlty 
had received. Committee members became fascinated but nervous about how lit- 
tle they knew, as they grappled with the problem of fixing priorities among 
the suggestions that they had made. There was consequently a willingness to 
cooperate when the project director for the in- and out-of -school programs 
(who had been absent from the previous meeting) appeared at the next session 
with a letter expressing concern at how far the Committee had moved from con- 
tinuation of the present programs. Expressing the view that ''if major changes 
occur within the programs, sufficient time be given them for their planning 
and decision-making processes," he recommended instead that the Committee work 
with the contractor to improve and expand the present program. The Committee's 
subsequent agreement to do so underscores the difficulty of meshing overall 
planning with ongoing programming, but in the course of the exercise the Com- 
mittee did to some extent manage to relate the suggestions that it had devel- 
oped in its own words and thoughts to DOL's jargon, furthermore, if it follows 
through, the Committee may have laid the groundwork for gaining the knowledge 
necessary so that it can engage in goal setting with a clearer understanding 
of what the countractor is doing and can do, what the Conmittee wants done, 
and how the two mesh. In the final analysis it would seem that such institu- 
tion building is the basis for decision making by youth and adult citizens alike. 



IV. DELIVERING YOUTH JOBS AND SERVICES TO THOSE WHO NEED THEM MOST 

The intent of YEDPA's Congressional sponsors and of DOL is clearly that 
Jobs, work experience and services available under this legislation should 
be targeted to disadvantaged youth- The data available from Kalamazoo and 
the Grand Rapids and Lansing Consortia indicate that this intent is being met. 
The Detroit and Muskegon Consortium programs did not bring on YEDPA partici- 
pants in the second quarter of FY *78, but they have also expressed confidence 
that high proportions of their youth will fall within DOL's "significant seg- 
ments,*' particularly since this requirement is in accord with the philosophy 
that they as prime sponsors have emphasized. 

The client characteristics of youth from the three prime sponsors active 
in the second quarter of Fiscal Year 1978 demonstrate that a considerable vari- 
ety of disadvantaged youth needs are "being met under YEDPA. In Kalamazoo, 87 
percent of the youth meet the economically disadvantaged guidelines. As Table 1 
shows, more than two-thirds of the YETP participants have dropped out of school, 
and 21 percent come from families on welfare. Half are black or Spanish Ameri- 
can, and 5 percent are handicapped. The Grand Rapids Consortium's YETP and 
YCCIP programs serve youth with a markedly different relationship to education. 
Ninety-eight percent of the YETP youth, as can be seen in Table 2, are enrolled 
in school, while 93 percent of the YCCIP youth are high school dropouts. In 
the light of the Grand Rapids Fw^blic School system's heavy involvement in the 
YETP program, it is significant that virtually all of the participants are 
economically disadvantaged and 64 percent come from families on welfare. All 
of the students in both programs come from families earning 85 percent or less 



TABLE 1 

YETP and YCCIP Cyent Characteristics During the Second Quarter of Fiscal Year 1978 for Kalamazoo County 



Characteristics 



Total Clients 



YETP 
Number Percent 



Sex 

Male 58 5? 

Female 43 43 

Age 

14-15 0 0 

16-17 48 47 

18-19 36 36 

20-21 17 17 

22&ovnr 0 0 

Education 

High sch. student 14 14 

High sch. dropout 68 68 

High sch. completed 18 18 

Attending post h. 8. 1 0 

Family Income 

AFDC/pub. assist. 21 21 

Econ. Disadv. 87 87 

65Z or less lover 14 14 
standard living 

Family Status 

Family Head 7 6 

Family Member 47 47 

Unrelated Individual 47 47 

Ethnic Group 

White 57 56 

Black 44 44 

Am. Indian 0 0 

Other 0 0 

Spanish Am, 6 6 

United English 0 0 
speaking ability 

Migrant or Seasonal 2 2 
Farm Family Member 

Veteran 1 0 

Handicapped 5 5 

Offender 2 2 

labor Force Status 

Underemployed 2 2 

Unemployed 99 98 

Other 0 0 
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TABLE 2 

YETP and YCCIP Client Characteristics During the Second Quarter of Fiscal Year 1978 for Grand Rapids Consortium 



Characteristics 



Sex 
Hale 
Female 

Age 

14-15 

16-17 

18-19 

20-21 

22 & over 
Education 

High sch. student 

High sch. dropout 

High sch. completed 

Attending post h.s. 
Family Income 

AFDC/pub. assist. 

Econ. Disadv, 

85! or less lover 
standard living 
Family Status 

Fanlly Head 

Family Member 

Unrelated Individual 
Ethnic Group 

White 

Black 

An. Indian 

Other 
Spanish Am. 
Limited English 

speaking ability 
Hlgrant or Seasonal 

Farm Fanlly Member 
Veteran 
Handicapped 
Offender 

Labor Force Status 
Underemployed 
UnemplQ- 
Other 



Total Clients Served 



YETP 
Number Percent 
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355 

276 
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TABLE 3 

YETP and KCCIP Client Characteristics During the Second Quarter of Fiscal Year 1978 for Lansing Consor^luln 



Characteristics 
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of the lower living standard as defined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS). The Lansing Consortium's YEDPA data, depicted in Table 3, for the 
second quarter of FY '78 also shows that the three intermediate school dis- 
tricts and City of Lansing Public School system, which are in charge of the 
entire YETP program, are also working with students who meet DOL's economic 
criteria. Eighty-four percent of these students are economically disadvan- 
taged, and the families of 9A percent of the youth receive incomes below the 
lower level income standard set by BLS. A further breakdown for the Lansing 
Consortium of the participant mix with respect to the BLS income criteria 
reveals that 75 percent of the YCCIP youth and 8A percent of the YETP students 
are at or below 70 percent of the BLS lower living standard. Four percent 
of the YETP program participants are handicapped, and 7 percent are youth 
offenders. As in the case of the Grand Rapids Consortium, a high proportion 
of the YCCIP program is male, and these youth are, not surprisingly, general- 
ly older than their counterparts in YETP. The in-school YETP programs in both 
Consortia are working with a relatively small number of high school dropouts. 

The validity of this client data is always a delicate question. As one 
jaundiced CBO veteran explained, "It's amazing how many kids have family 
incomes that are five dollars below the income ceiling." But the three 
prime sponsors appear to have taken the limited steps open to them to vali- 
date the data. GRAMPC uses its standard two step CETA verification procedure 
in implementing YEDPA. Where the family is on AFDC, the contractor is in- 
structed to contact the Michigan Department of Social Service (MDSS) office, 
and obtain the AFDC case number and name of the case worker. Where the status 
of a dependent is unclear because of a divorce or separation, tax returns must 
be supplied by the parent. The income eligibility records are also completed 
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and maintained by individual program deliverers in the Lansing Consortium, 
together with signed program applications attesting to the veracity of income 
and other applicant information. If the Consortium doubts a participant's 
eligibility, the contractor's interviewer or counselor serves as a link be- 
tween the prime sponsor and the participant to verify eligibility. Such veri- 
fication is usually sought by contacting parents or by requiring proof of 
income, age, or other relevant demographic characteristics. Kalamazoo uses 
the same records for determining and verifying eligibility for YEDPA that 
it uses in the case of ins summer program participants. MDSS verification 
is sought, where applicable, and parent or guardian signatures are obtained 
on an income verification worksheet. 

All of the prime sponsors have zeroed in on various significant segments 
of needy youth to the point where some contractors are expressing nervousness. 
One executive complains that in his jurisdiction they are "over targe ted' vith 
the result that their limited assessment capability is swamped by the more 
extensive intake entailed in establishing such eligibility. He also fears 
the eventual impact on placement requirements. A contractor in another juris- 
diction feels that, in spite of his intentions and reasonably effective admin- 
istrative capability, DOL monitors will inevitably present him with a bill 
for disallowed costs thanks to the stringency of the eligibility requirements. 
A CBO planner observes that "What parents make is no longer determining what 
happens to the kids; drugs, crime, alcoholism, and lack of character are in- 
creasingly crossing class lines." Thanks to cheir extensive files of needy 
youth, however, she worried about the youth who were ineligible but did not 
doubt her agency's ability to meet the criteria, explaining "When we get funded 
for a program, we simply draw out the individuals who fit che mold instead of 
forcing the program to fit the individual." 
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Whatever the ambiguous feelings about identifying significant segments, 
all of the prime sponsors have done so. The segments delineated by Kalamazoo, 
and found in Table 4, are the economically disadvantaged, dropouts, and non- 
white participants. The discrepancies between planned and actual enrollments 
of the YETP categories reflect the more advanced implementation of the YETP 
out-of-school program at the end of the second quarter of FY '78, As identi- 
fied in Table 5, the Grand Rapids Consort iu^i has designated the economically 
disadvantaged, dropouts, and non-white participants. In FY 1979, within the 
City of Grand Rapids, the Consortium intends to involve the proportion of 
young women, 43 percent, and minority group members, 23 percent, who are un- 
employed within the City. 

Special preference in the Lansing Consortium YEDPA programs is being 
given, as outlined in Table 6, to welfare recipients and dropouts. The work 
stateiients in the YCCIP and YETP contracts and the LEA agreements 'emphasize 
that special consideration will be given to the recruitment and selection 
of participants that fall within these categories. The proportion of drop- 
outs present in both YETP and YCCIP significantly exceed initial planning 
projections. The data submitted on the other two categories was incomplete, 
but prime sponsor staffers were able to provide information on the economi- 
cally disadvantaged segment drawn from a survey done in conjunction with their 
knowledge development study. Approximately two-thirds of the YEDPA participants 
can be classified as economically disadvantaf,aa. They were also found to lack 
previous work experience and acceptable job habits as well as job search and 
vocational skills. 

CBO's seemed considerably more aware of their unique abilities to reach 
out and work with these significant segments than their program competitors, 
but, more significantly, there has surfaced a much greater willingness to 
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coexist and a greater recognition that in sor.e parts of a particular jurisdic- 
tion a CBO is the best service deliverer, whl]^ in others it is not. Because 
so many contractors, such as CBO's and schccls, have extensive files of youth 
seeking employment, no one has found it nscasi^ary to do much outreach to 
locate eligible youth, CETA and non-CETA orogram files have contained many 
names, and radio and TV advertisements an«i contact with community youth organ- 
izations have been occasionally utilizec. A comparison in the Lansing Con- 
sortium of CBO's and other program deliverers, as of the end of the FY *78 
quarter, revealed virtually no difference in the proportion of economically 
disadvantaged served. 

V. CHANGING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWE?.^ :'^:POWER ANT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
No institutional linkage would benefit disadv .ntaged youth more than a 
closer tie between the school system c-.d t o^i. r,inpower programs closely asso- 
ciated with the world of work. Even the fvayj:k-.v.L3Lvy client feedback currently 
available points to several individuals whr .ave already benefited from a bet- 
ter relationship between education and ipanjj-Dwer. But the failure of some of 
the prime sponsors to leave the YfWv starting gate more quickly must also be 
attributed to the development of K\,e3e Local Education Agreements (LEA's). 

The wo*:Uing relationship tht: evolved between the Lansing Consortium and 
the intermi»diary school districts and City of Lansing School District during 
earlier Title I programminf: enabled the Consortium to negotiate all of its LEA 
agreements within 60 days of the YET? allocations. Whatever the social and 
philrsophical significance of thv^A agreements, it is scarcely divined by 
peru^^al of the documents. Their format includes 

• tan^iard contractual languii:e defining the Consortium's and the LEA's 
ceaponsibilities, a work statement spelling out the specifics of the program 
to bt delivered, and enrollment and budget schedules. The Grand Rapids Con- 
sortium also accomplished the signing of its agreements rapidly— a feat 
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explained perhaps partly by the virtually identical language of the several 
agreements and wording that is close to the letter as well as the spirit of 
the YEDPA regulations. 

The failure of the Muskegon Consortium to begin its YETP program during 
the second quarter of r. '78 rests squarely on the breakdown of LEA negotia- 
tions between the CoT?s:>r tiut and the Muskegon Area Intermediate School 
District (MAISD) . After it initially appeared that a contract would be 
signed, MAISD suddenly in mid-February withdrew. It appears that the major 
reasons were ^.ts dissatisfaction with one of the participating CBO's, its 
desire to run a larger proportion of the program than the prime sponsor 
deemed appropriate, and its demand that the proposed central intake system 
be dropped and each school allowed to do its own recruitment. Informal 
negotiations with individual school districts and the prime sponsor then 
ensued quickly, but the final contracts were not authorized by the prime 
sponsor until April 10. The terms again closely followed the YEDPA guide- 
lines, and included such items as work statements, significant segments, 
the number of positive and non-positive terminations, allowable activities, 
management information system procedures, and program deadlines. 

Kalamazoo decided to administer its YETP in-school program activities 
through a single LEA, the Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School District 
(KVISD) . The prime sponsor here has a single Employment Management Agency, 
the private nonprofit Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, and it was 
thus the Institute that entered into the LEA agreement with the Youth Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited Division of KVISD. Part of this written understanding 
was that the "primary" LEA would then "enter into training agreements with 
other LEA* 3 for the purposes of delivering appropriate In-school services 
as specified In the prime sponsor's plan for the YETP." Separate LEA agree- 
ments were subsequently written for in-school career employment experience, 
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out~o£-school work experience, and the employment and training services program. 
Unfortunately, however, the contract between YOU and the Upjohn Institute did 
not differ significantly from earlier agreements reached by the two agencies in 
emplementlng Title I youth programs. 

^There problems did occur In reaching agreement between these prime sponsors 
and school systems, they were often detailed and procedural In nature. The 
final Issue standing between the prime sponsor and the Detroit Public School 
system was disagreement over one staff salary level, and the Board claimed 
generally that union pressure compelled It to negotiate higher salaries for 
Its staff than counterparts were receiving elsewhere. Most of the other 
minor disputes also Involved » as one of the school administrators described 
it, "trying to coordinate two systems each of which has developed its own 
administrative practices/* Negotiators' for the prime sponsor and the Detroit 
Public Schools Independently volunteered the view that both sides agreed on 
common goals. But in a city as closely intertwined with federal grants as 
Det:rolt, it must be recognized that YEDPA was not needed to introduce 
virginal educational bureaucrats to the joys of manpower programming and 
funding. As one City of Detroit Manpower Department monitor put it, ''The 
Board of Education knew how much YEDPA money we were getting before we did." 

Elsewhere, LEA agreements do seem to have Increased school Interest and 
knowledge of YEDPA' s potential* In the Grand Rapids Consortium, for example, 
where nonflnanclal agreements were signed at several levels this year, a re- 
fined process will be used next year. Intermediate school districts will be 
relied upon in two outlying counties to serve as liaison between the prime 
sponsor and a relatively large number of small school districts. Here too, 
h>wever, a distinction must be drawn between, on one hand, the outlying coun- 
ties and the balance of Kent County, and, on the other, the City of Grand 
Rapids where a number of the more powerful CBO's have long since established 
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working relationships with the politically astute and progra 
Superintendent of the Grand Rapids Public School system. 
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Squaring the Schools' Academic Year with YEDPA's Fiscal Year . Perhaps 
some would agree with one prime sponsor staffer who contended that "the 
schools just adapt any planning cycle to theirs," but the evidence suggests 
some problems that two planning cycles spaced a month apart do pose. Most 
significantly, the federal fiscal year ends just 30 days after the schools' 
academic year begins, but even that relatively small number of days means 
that anyone who accepts a staff position with YEDPA is kissing off employment 
until January at best and, more likely, the following September if and when 
YEDPA, or simply the particular project, is terminated. The problem is 
enhanced by the unwillingness of Congress to renew YEDPA for more than one 
year at a time. 

School systems have responded to this hiring problem compounded by the 
uncertainty of YEDPA differently. Some are gambling that YEDPA will be 
authorized again, and are making commitments extending at least through 
January 1, anticipating that if • necessary, they will find the money 
elsewhere. Others feel much less secure about such risks, and are making 
no such calculations. "Why," asks one prime sponsor staff member, "should 
the schools gamble for a few thousand on YEDPA coning through; it's not 
worth it to them." Rather than hiring what in its view would be mediocre 
personnel on such a temporary basis, one school system has simply expanded 
the workload of its regular administrative staff, while another has juggled 
its personnel already on soft money in such a way that such administrative 
personnel are partially picked up under YEDPA. Sometimes schools have 
either hired additional teachers and counselors or authorized subcontractors 
to do so, but the school personnel generally have a strong preference for 
the approach of their own counselors. They appear to have taken considerable 
pains, ^S/}- possible, to have their counselors heavily involved in recruitment, 
selection, ard advisory functions—and certainly in the granting of academic 
credit. 
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The long lead time between completion of the school budget and curriculum 
and Che initiation of YEDPA planning has also caused concern. In Muskegon and 
Kalamazoo, such planning is completed by March, and, as one staffer explained, 
"By the time we drop the RF? on them in the late spring, all hell is brciaking 
loose for the schools what with graduation, closing down for the summer, and 
vacations." There is hope that this problem can be offset in Muskegon by 
working with Adult Education personnel, but there is also concern that some 
public schools expressing interest may not be iDle to begin until January 
1979. 

The Procedure for Awarding of Academic Credit in Michigan . The quality 
and acceptability of the planning process is particularly critical to YEDPA's 
success in Michigan, because the local school system? have such complete 
control over the vital issue of whether academic credit should be granted 
for competencies gained from work experience. Ms. Michelyn Pasteur and Mr. 
Gus Breymann of the Grand Rapids Consortium staff researched with some care 
the conditions surrounding the awarding of such credit, and distributed an 
extensive memorandum to the contractors outlining the status of such policy 
at the state and local levels. Based on information obtained from the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Michigan School 
Code of 1976, and from discussion with representatives of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Education and school administrators in the Grand Rapids area, they 
found that specific State policies and guidelines for awarding for work 
experience, as such, do not exist, although there are State guidelines for 
cooperative education. The N'orth Central Association only stipulates that 
any work experience done outside the school must be done under the direct 
supervision of the school and approved by it. Nor does the /...sociation pre- 
scribe a minimum, optimum, or maximum number of units of credit that should 
be awarded. For practical purposes, the maximum number of such credits is 
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Itmtced by the number of units which must be reserved for those traditional 
academic courses required for high school graduation. 

The Michigan School Code, a comprehensive consolidation of laws dealing 
with elementary and secondary education in che State, is helpful only insofar 
as it delegates responsibility for determining the courses of study to be pur- 
sued to local school boards. This substantial degree of local discretion has 
yielded, according to local administrators, a wide range of provisions for 
awarding credit for work experience. There is considerable variation in the 
definition of a "unit" of credit and in the required duration of the work 
experience. 

With respect to the validation of work experience, none of the jurisdic- 
tions in the Grand Rapids metropolitan area appear to require any type of 
formalized testing or assessment at the end of a work .experience to determine 
whether specific competencies have been gained. Rather, the primary method 
of "validation" is a standard form which an employer signs at the completion 
of the required period of work experience. Generally, the form asks the 
employer to use such subjective indications as "excellent," "good," or "fair" 
to describe the quality of the participants' performance. Additionally, there 
are frequently no guideLines to correlate those subjective measurements with 
the amount of credit to be given. Conspicuous in its absence is an objective 
method of third-pitrty validation of work experience which assures that all 
learners are treated equitably and which avoids charges of "worthless cre- 
dentialism." A blanket awarding of credit is most common with little assess- 
ment of learning that took place as a result of work experience. 

Arranging for Academic Credit Under YETP and YCCIP . In light of these 
decisions and uondecisions ^n the status of work experience in Michigan, it is 
not surprising that so little of the work experience performed so far under 
YEDPA, and discussed earlier, has been validated. Provision of academic 
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cjtdit for YCCIP and YETP program participation or for competencies derived 
from such participation is emphasized in the Lansing Consortium's contracts 
with subgrantees and LEA agreements. In most instances, both in YCCIP and 
YETP in-school programs, academic credit is arranged through the local 
schools. While the intermediate school districts are handling most of Lansing's 
YEDPA programs, therefore, the only program deliverer that has established a 
uniform procedure for granting academic credit to YETP participants is the one 
school district, the Lansing School District (LcD) , directly involved in the 
program. In the LSD program, participants typically receive two credits for 
satisfactory completion of work experience and the career information seminar; 
students may reci»lve one additional credit for remedial course work that 
relates to an individual's work objective. These standards were determined 
and approved by the LSD Director of Secondary Education. Once approved, they 
were assigned a course number, and incorjSorated into the school curriculum. 
The three intermediate school districts have established policies for grant- 
ing academic credit for participation in career information seminars, but have 
a less sharply defined policy for providing credit for work experience. 

The two Lansing YETP out-of-school programs, not covered under the LEA 
agreements, provide classroom training and thus academic credit for program 
completion. The private Merrill Fashion Institute certifies participants 
for completion of its classroom training programs in fashion design, retail- 
ing, and merchandising. Students can receive certification for remedial 
classroom training completed through Lansing? Community College or through 
LSD's Adult and Continuing Education program to which youth are referred by 
the Youth Development Corpora i:ion ' s Readint; and CTeer Development out-of- 
school YETP program. 

Detroit LLA's can arrange academic credit for youth in any program up 
to a total of 15 credits, but due to YEDPA' s late start there, it is unclear 
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whether the grancin? of credit for YETP will materialize. No academic credit 
is provided wO yojth chis year within the jurisdictions of Kalamazoo County or 
the Lansing Consortium. For next year KVlSD's Youth Opportu- 

nities Unlimited Division is spearheading an effort to arrange such credit in 
Kalamazoo, and the Muskegon Consortium is arranging independent study credit. 
The Grand Rapids Consortium has laid out four general guidelines for its con- 
tractors to be achieved over time: 1. ITherever possible, third-party valida- 
tion of work experience should be based on a formal assessment of competencies 
gained through such activity; 2. Existinj? accrediting agencies which have the 
experience, the organization, the standing* and the acceptance of the academic 
community should be used; 3. Standards and validation procedures for non- 
traditional learning should be no less and no more stringent than for tradi- 
tional education; and A. Procedures and policies should avoid sex role stereo- 
typing in selection of types of work experience and decisions concerning the 
award in*? of credit. 

School Involvement At and Beyond the Mandated 22 Percent YEDPA Level . 
The mixed emotions with which schools view further involvement with their 
dropouts is reflected in the YEDPA experience. In the Grand Rapids Con- 
sortium, approximately A9 percent of the YETP allocation is to 
be expended for in-school programs. All of those funds are included in the LEA 
agreements, and all are spent on present students. CBO's handle the drop- 
outs in out-of-school programs. The Muskegon Consortium's stipulation 
that all contractors take a required proportion of dropouts has met with 
acceptance from LEA's, perhaps because the CBO's have committed themselves 
in principle to moving youth back into school. The main CEO is plugging 
youth into a regular summer school program, while another school is taking 
the dropouts into its Adult Education Progranu A positive placement goal 
is to enroll youth by September in high school completion programs. In 
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Kalamazoo funds within the LEA agreement serve in-school students. YEDPA pro- 
grams run by the schools beyond the 22 percent allpcation also serve their own 
students, although during the summer there may be some overlap of in-school 
and out-of-school youth. "Once he's out of the system," explained a CBO 
veteran, "the schools feel that he's not their problem anymore." 

The Relation of the Schools to YETP Under the LEA Agreements . The extent 
to which schools are expanding their cooperative/distributive education pro- 
grams under LEA agreements, thus far, is limited. YETP services are aimed at 
helping participants identify career goals and interests, and co-op programs 
provide a meaningful alternative after identification is made. With 
increased enrollments due to the successful provision of services, co-op pro- 
grams in Lansing are expanding; the impact, however, so far is minimal. Many 
YETP in-school program deliverers hope that more youth can be directed toward 
co-op programs after receiving YETP services and participating in work experi- 
ence; therefore, the largest expansion and impact should occur during the Fall 
semesters. With the expansion of cooperative/distribution education programs, 
more economically disadvantaged youth are expected to participate, ana move 
numerous and varied program areas are expected to emerge in the face of this 
demand. This pattern has occurred in the case of other co-op programs, but 
for the moment, the long-term relationship of YETP and co-op programs is 
uncertain. 

In the Grand Rapids Consortium the co-op and YETP programs remain 
separate, but the GRPS in recent years has expanded participation of 
economically disadvantaged youth in response to other program pressures. 
In Kalamazoo co-op programs are serving economically disadvantaged youth 
for the first time, where they can meet the eligibility requirements, but 
those requirements remain unchanged. The expansion in the Kalamazoo schools 
has occurred in the same program areas, although it has involved some shifts 
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in adminiscracive reaponslbllity. Given the limited attention generally paid 
by the achoola to economically disadvantaged youth, these Michigan prime spon- 
sors are, therefore, definitely providing these youth with hitherto unavail- 
able acceas to learn outside of the classroom. Furthermore, the work experi- 
ence openings represent opportunities for youth to be evaluated on the basis 
of Job as well as academic performance. 

The Rela tion of Post-Secondary Institutions to YETP . The decision of 
these five Michigan prime sponsors to focus so heavily on economically dis- 
advantaged youth has reduced the need to establish linkages with post-second- 
ary institutions at this early stage in YETP's development. Michigan's com- 
munity colleges, though, have moved with increasing speed into manpower pro- 
gramming, and several are involved in CETA Title I activities. The Muskegon 
Consortium is writing the community colleges in its area into its FY '79 YETP 
plan. Muskegon wants to have an employability plan and a training plan written 
for each individual that will include high school graduation and extend into 
post-secondary intentions. 

The main link in Lansing is through referrals of YETP participants upon 
graduation to post-secondary institutions after YETP activities and services 
have helped them to identify career goals and interests. Such an instance 
occurred in the Ingham Intermediate School District program. Two YETP youth 
identified aviation mechanics as their career interest and were placed in 
work experience slots at the local metropolitan airport where they were exposed 
to an aviation mechanic program run by Lansing Community College (LCC). Both 
students plan to enroll in LCC's program afcer graduation from high school 
this year. 

Thr Relation of the Unions and the Private Sector to YEDPA . YETP and 
YCCIP provide considerably more flexibility to prime sponsors for negotiating 
with lea's, the unions, and the private sector. In the case of the LEA agree- 
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mentSt chese Michigan prime sponsors in some cases » such as Lansing, merely fol- 
lowed their normal CETA contract format, but others viewed the absence of exten- 
sive restrictions as most helpful, since YEDPA represented what one termed "a 
buyer's market." Another pointed to the advantage of having the freedom to draw 
on the whole gamut of winter and sumr.er school programs in negotiating the LEA 
agreements. 

Prime sponsor staffers saw far less flexibility in their involvement with 
the private sector, and were frankly pessimistic that their efforts in design- 
ing YETP work experiences would actually lead to unsubsidized jobs, 'We give 
the participants work experience and job skillri," complained one contractor, 
"but we're still training them to stay at the public trough," Some of the 
contractors, though, are utilizing a few OJT slots and in 1979 intend to 
include a vocational exploration component that involves the private sector. 
Neither in their public nor private work experience efforts, however, have 
any of these Michigan prime sponsors required job restructuring or reclassi- 
fication. 

While prime sponsors havu cleared their activities with unions, none have 
worked out agreements wi^h them. With one glaring exception the unions have 
raised no objections to YEDPA activities, and appear generally unaware and 
uninterested in its progress. The exception occurred in the case of the Kala- 
mazoo Public School (KPS) system where the school's AFSCME union protested that 
KPS was attempting to insert YEDPA youth into positions that would enable them 
to substitute for union personnel scheduled to be laid off in September, TViis 
large YCCIP project was immediately cancelled by KPS, The school system was 
not about to delv<» more deeply into an issue that pittel its long-term union 
relations against the short-term benefits of a few YCCIP slots. When ques- 
tioned at a Youth Services Committee meeting, the contractor made clear that 

he would not crowd KPS on the matter, explaining that "the programs are guests 
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in th€ ichool systtms and the schools cannot be forced to accept and implement 
projects." 

Improving the Quality and Availability of Occupational Information for 
Youth. Increasing the quantity and quality of occupational information avail- 
able to youth is an Important part of the YEDPA strategy. The State of Michi- 
gan considerably aided these prime sponsors in achieving this objective, since 
it had already received a grant to develop a Michigan Occ^??a**ional Information 
System (MOIS) . The objectives of the program are: 

...to help students learn about career opportunities; hirlc . iirants 
Into the labor force become awtr o .* acceptable occupati ru*; ^^.ocivate 
students and others to seek out . ^rional inforamtionr m. 
awareness of major sources of occi.\^^tioaal information; c-«nu p,. .v;.d.. 
support for related programs, includ. r. career educaticc a id >; • 

ment counseling. 

It is too early in the implementatic u rl rlTDPA to determine hrw eff: active 
MOIS is in assisting youth in obtaining ih;j5 Jiformation, but several of the 
prime sponsors point to the system as a source upon which chey intend to draw, 
and, particularly since the Michigan Department of Education is the administra- 
tive agent for MOIS, the LEA's are well positioned to learn about and utilize 
its information. The 'Uty of Detroit Manpower Department has indicated its 
intention not only to bring the system's existence to the actencion of its 
YEDPA youth but also to install a ':(5niputer terminal in one of its youth 
centers. While the rrime sponsors and contractors generally seem content to 
rely on MOIS, the ;^U8ing Consortium is requiring all L/*'s, as a transition 
service, to providit?. career inrormation seminars or workshops to all partici- 
pants on a weekly basis. This contractor.! obligation i.s included as part of 
the career employment experien-e program. 

Some prime sponsors have complained about the poor qnality ot the rrail- 
able occupational films and materials that are, as one c ^ntract officer put 
it, "outdated in style even if not in substance." In a couple of cases the 
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prlmt sponsors have refused to -Jcrk with cne Michij^an Emplo; ^nc Security Cotn- 
r.f^sicn (MESC), explaining that many of its projections, basco on 1970 census 
data» by now have become inaccurati^. 

VI. THE SELECTION OF APPROPRIATE AGENCiES TO DELIVER SERVICES 
The drafters of YEDPA left little doubt in the legislation that they 
wanted CBO's to play an active roli in implementing YET? and YCCIP, and all 
five Michigan prime sponsors have followed through on that commitment. A 
comparison in the Lansing Consortium between the participation of CBO's and 
other organizations in Titles I and III youth programming in FY '78 shows 
that CBO involvement decreased sharply uider YEDPA. CBO's received 66 r ^x- 
cent of the funds allocated under Ticle I youth programs and served 60 per- 
cent of the youth, while in Title III youth programs, CBO's received 27 per- 
cent of the funds and worked with 2i perce:.c of the youth during the early 
months of 1978. That reduction is directly at f"ributable to the substantial 
involvement of the LEA's in YETP where they received the bulk of 84 percent 
of the funds and had most of the 30 percent of le clients not served by 
CBO's. In YCCIP» the CBO's actually rectiived a higher proportion of the 
funds and clients in comparison with other organize cions than unde: Title 
I, as they were allocated 80 percent of the mc;.3y f ic had 83 percent of the 
youth in their programs. Muskegon's CBO'i are also more heavily eng»iged in 
YCCIP than YETP projects. 

Elsewhere, several of the large contractors from Title I youth progt a- 
mlng were CBO's, and, therefore, a natural choice anyway to play a large role 
In YEDPA. The primary youth contractor in Kalamazoo's YUlk programs has 
remained heavily involved in manpower programs since CETA's incep \un, but 
the increased emphasis on youth has also attracted to a limited »ixtent organ- 
izations not previously involved such as the Boy Scouts, Boyi Club, and 
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Operation Turnaround. The Grand Rapids Consortium has utilized four CBO's 
and two LEA's — all of whom were engaged in previous CETA activities as well. 
In Muskegon, one CBO, the Opportunities Industrialization Center, is handling 
central intake for the entire YEDPA system and running a YCCIP project, while 
another, the Urban Opportunity Development T^am (UODT) , has one of the smallest 
and most innovative YETP programs. One of the larger CBO's in Detroit 
expressed the view that YEDPA has led to more CBO involvement under YEDPA 
than occurred under previous CETA activities. 

While the nature of CBO prior involvement in the manpower game has varied, 
all of the major CBO's utilized in these five Michigan prime sponsor areas have 
worked in CETA Title I programs or earlier federally supported youth programs. 
OIC and UODT in Muskegon previously dealt primarily with youth dropouts, but 
they have also worked in other CETA programs too, and understand the reporting 
procedures and requir ^ents. The youth area is new for Detroit's GOIC, but it 
has done extensive adult manpower training. Any meaningful determination of 
CBO program performance after only one quarter of program operations, however, 
would be premature. 

CBO and Non-CBO Involvement in Reaching Disadvantaged Youth . Cons iderab le 
time has elapsed since the federal government began to pressure CBO and non-CBO 
agencies to reach out to more disadvantaged persons and to deliver services 
more effectively to them. The relationship of prime sponsors and other organ- 
izations to CBO's and non-CBO's in these five M:.chigan prime sponsors suggests 
that there is no neat formula to differentiate which organizations deliver 
such services on target under what conditions. [n the Grand Rapids Consortium's 
Jurisdiction, for example, the main CBO in Grand Rapids, Kent-CAP, has developed 
a relatively smooth relationship with the local Michigan Employment Security 
Commission (MESC) office, while in one of the other three count ies, MESC enjoys 
less of a reputation, and YEDPA recruitment is handled by another, large CBO. 
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Grand Rapids Public Schools, thanks partly to a long-standing and highly 
regardtd Neighborhood Youth Corps program, and Kent-CAP have performed the 
entire intake function in Grand Rapids, and in view of the high proportion 
of disadvantaged youth, both have demoritrated r capability i:o identify needy 
youth. In Kalamazoo the CBO's are Sieving virtually the same population with 
whom they work elsewhere in CETA. Exclusive reliance on the minimum wage in 
Kalamazoo and throughout Michigan in filling YEDPA positions has also facil- 
itated the decision by prime sponsors to work with disadvantaged youth. 
While such rates are attractive to middle as well as lower class youth, there 
are not the considerable differences in wage rates that attract so much more 
skilled and educated members of the labor force that one finds in some CETA 
public service employment projects. 

The degree of coordination between CBO's and non-CBO's ranges from the 
relatively autonomous programs in Detroit, where the CBO's tend to be more 
self-contained, to the highly coordinated and centralized systems found in 
Kalamazoo and Muskegon where in each case a single CBO plays a large and 
critical role, and coordinates closely with the non-CBO's who perform other 
functions within the system. In Muskegon UODT also has developed a working 
relationship with the LEA's, as it plugs its YETP participants periodically 
into high school completion components, and in turn receives the names of 
dropouts drawn from school files. CBO' in rhe Lansing Consortium utilize 
their own self-contained service components f -u such functions as outreach, 
testing, and placement, although they ha^^s utilized MESC and oiit-county CETA 
coordination offices in implementing YCCIP. Two Urban League agencies in 
Muskegon and Lansing are the only CBO's conspicuously absent from YEDPA 
implementation in those jurisdictions. The Muskegon Chapter is concentrat- 
ing on its 
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other CETA commitments, while the Lansing Chapter only decided in January 
1978 to again serve minority youth with employment programs after previously 
choosing to focus on other substantive areas. 

While CBO and non-CBO organizations are attracting a needy population 
into YEDPA, and to some extent are drawing from the same pool of applicants, 
CBO executives may be correct in contending that they are working with more 
economically disadvantaged clients. This circumstance is dictated in part 
by the nature of the programs with which they are most closely affiliated. 
The LEA*s have asserted lead^irship in t^e YETP in-school programs, while 
the CBO's more often are found working with the out-of -school youth and 
with those YCCIP projects active in the inner city. As one CBO administrator 
put it, "By being in the neighborhoods, we get the poor folks." 

VII. COORDINATION OF YOUTH SERVICES 

No single contractor is in a position to deliver all of the training, ser- 
vices, and employment and work experience options available to youth under 
YEDPA. Hence, coordination of such activities becomes critical to YEDPA's 
success. Contractors and prime sponsors have responded to YEDPA' s stringent 
guidelines designed to achieve this end more quickly than they have tc chose 
steps where the penalties for noncompliance are less apparent. 

Rational social planning by the prime sponsors would seem to require iden- 
tification of all local resources that could be utilized in support of YEDPA. 
To that end, DOL encouraged initially the development and subsequently the 
updating of youth service inventories for identifying services and programs 
that could be realistically meshed with those of YEDPA to serve youth. 
Kalamazoo did accumulate what it eventually termed a "partial" Community 
Resources Inventory by surveying agencies known to be engaged in providing 
youth employment and training services and by consulting secondary sources 
on general community services. Detroit has also hired a consultant to pre- 
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pare such an Inventory, but Che Grand Rapids , Lansing » and Muskegon Consortia 
have not shown any inclination to develop such information. Even where it 
exists, the prime sponsors do not appear to utilize it, arguing that they 
already know who major contractors are. Furthermore, it is difficult for 
prime sponsors to recruit and familiarize the less experienced contractors 
that such an inventory would uncover with CETA procedures, and the YEDPA 
guidelines encourage the use of CBO's already experienced in manpower programs. 

Utilizing Services Available At No Cost From Manpower-Related Agencies . 
Agencies have established relatively few nonfinancial service agreements in 
carrying out YEDPA. Existing agreements within the jurisdiction of the Lans- 
ing Consortium tend to be informal, and often consist of agency referrals 
for those services not provided by the agency charged directly with imple- 
menting a particular YET? or YCCIF program. In Kalamazoo County there is a 
somewhat stronger linkage between MESC and the primary youth contractor, YOU, 
because those two organizations already hav3 established a sound working rela- 
tionship. The Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, as in the case of 
other CETA programs, utilizes MESC to supplement the prime subcontractor (YOU) 
for counseling and job placement. Muskegon's Urban League, even though it is 
not direccly involved in YEDPA, is writing the OJT contracts for UODT, the CBO 
coordinating many of the YEDPA services. UODT is also using the Muskegon 
Heights Summer School program in conjunction with its summer YEDPA programs, 
and the Reeths Puffer School System has made a nonfinancial agreement with 
Whitehall School District to allow Whitehall's students to enter its YETP pro- 
gram. Within Grand Rapids and the remainder of Kent County, MESC has informal 
agreements to refer youth co contractors; that activity may become part of a 
formal nonfinancial agreement to be signed with MESC at the end of this program 
year or the beginning of the next. 

^ J 
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YEDPA has Ln some cases extended the ranj?e of cooperation developed in 
earlier CETA programs, and it is such expansion, rather than the development 
of new administrative and programmatic linkages, that typifies relations among 
these Michigan prime sponsors and contractors. The Lansing Consortium is 
coordinating the services provided by MESC, area CBO's and LEA's, and the 
various contractors are encouraged to convey information on available services 
to youth participants to aid them in obtaining unsubsidized employment, other 
employment s^.rvices, other CETA program placement, further skill or academic 
training, and other supportive services. The linkage in Kalamazoo County 
between MDSS and school district counselors is an integral part of the pro- 
gram, and resulted from YEDPA. The schools and CBO's identify applicants, and 
MDSS assists in placement. The Muskegon Consortium drew on the services of 
the local Hartman Institute in developing and administering its Hartman and 
Rokeach value tests to YEDPA youth during a coordinated and expanded intake 
process. 

The extent to which agencies are donating in-kind contributions and 
services to YEDPA at no cost is difficult to measure, but it is occurring, 
and is another manifestation of the increasing coordination found among youth 
programs within these jurisdictions. In the case of the LEA's, such assis- 
tance is particularly difficult to determine in the case of YETP, since the 
schools work with students on their o^m premises, where films, library books, 
paper, clips, and other materials are readily available. The heavy involve- 
ment of the lea's in several jurisdictions increases the likelihood that such 
donations are beins? made. LEA's, for example, constitute four out of the 
five YETP contractors funded for services i- the Muskegon Consortium, and 
account for a substantial decree of activity in Kalamazoo and Lansing too. 
Table 7 summarizes the in-kind contributions and services provided by CBO's 
and lea's lo the Lansing Consorti'M dt no cost. 
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In-Kind and Service ConCribuCions Provided by Contractors and Other Organizations 
Under CETA Title III Youth Programs Within the Lansing Consortium, 1978 



Program Deliverer and Project 


Resource Contributions 


vrrTP 




Capital Area Community Services 
luuir weatnerization Project 


Materials with which participants 
work are funded by the Community 
Services Administration through 
its Bureau of Community Services 
and the U.S. Department of Energy 


Community Resource Volunteers 
CRV/YCCIP Project 


Materials fm* nfnTPftQ AnnataA Kv 

local schools, city councils, 
chambers of commerce, and civic 
organizations 


DeWitt Public Schools 
Citizens for Ecology 


Materials provided by DeWitt Pub- 
lic Schools 


Youth Development Corporation 
Youths at Work in Public Parks 


Materials donated by the City of 
Lansing 


YETP; Out-of -School 




Merrill Fashion Institute 
Job Readiness Program, 
Re tail /Mer chand is ing 


Administration of such functions 
as testing, interviewing, screen- 
ing, counseling, and placement*, 
and the provision of rental space 
for administra t ion 


Youth Development Corporation 
Reading and Career Development 
Program 


Administrative, counseling, and 
secretarial services 


YETP; In-Sc'.ool 




Clinton, Eaton, and Ingham County 

Intermediate School Districts 
City of Lansing School District 


Administrative Services, particu- 
larly such transition services as 
counseling and placement 
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YCCIP and YET? and Summer Program Planning , The YEDPA emphasis on coordi- 
natirg winter and summer youth prograimning dovetails neatly with the direction 
in which prime sponsors were already moving so that it is difficult to gauge 
the legislation's impact. In some cases, however, administrative cr program- 
matic linkages car be readily seen. Detroit has encountered substantial dif- 
ficulties in implementing its large Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project 
(YIEPP) and recruiting the requisite number of youth, so the prime sponsor is 
devoting its major energies to putting YIEPP and the Summer Program for 
Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) in place. It has given little thought 
to integrating the contractors and their YETP and YCCIP programs with these 
other summer program activities. The components of SPEDY are similar to last 
year, as Detroit has focused on improving the program's monitoring in accord 
with the mayor's emphasis on tightening generally the system's implementation 
procedures. YEDPA did, however, influence SPEDY's linkages with other agencies. 
I^ile such relationships previously existed on paper, Detroit has more actively 
pursued such administrative arrangements in accord with the new guidelines. 
Like the other four prime sponsors, Detroit has encountered little difficulty 
in trar. .itioning youth from winter to summer employment -re la ted activities 
either programmatically or administratively. 

The Lansing Consortii^'s SPEDY program design is more similar to YETP 
than YCCIPt but will involve youth from both programs. The same LEA's run- 
ning YETP will also administer the SPEDY program with essentially the same 
staff. Where the youth is concurrently enrolled in YETP, YCCIP, or Title I 
and a summer program, emphasis will be placed on providing continuity in the 
emnlovment and trainine services that the vouth receives. Transfer of such 
students will involve comoletion of a oroeram status change form, and manv 
vouth are exoected to remain at the YET? or Title I work site where thev 
were located during the school vear. 

ERIC VJl 
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In Che MuskeRon area, the Consortium encountered some difficulty in 
establishing its linkaRes and coordinating its program components. The 
competition among several youth programs to place applicants aggravated this 
problem. The relatively small but legally significant differences in eli- 
gibility requirements also in some cases posed a problem. For Fiscal Year 
1979, however, the prime sponsor has starred to lay the groundwork for a 
coordinated, twelve month program. Kalamazoo has essentially stayed with 
a well-accepted summer program, and concentrated on identifying the 
mechanisms that can be utilized in transitioning youth from summer employ- 
ment to school and the types of program linkages that such mechanisms woul:^ 
require. 

The Grand Rapids Consortium has begun to implement its FY '79 vouth 
olannin«. The orime soonsor released a sinele, consolidated Request for 
Prooosals . (RFP) for YETP. YCCIP, and SPEDY. The RFP was designed in 
modules so that contractors could apply for any one or all three of the 
components. Upon receiving the applications in June, GRAMPC would then inte- 
grate them into a comprehensive delivery system. In adopting this system, 
GRAMPC assumed that re-enactment cE CETA would require the Consortium 
to place economically disadvantaged youth in all of the slots and that the 
funding formulas would remain unchanged. As in Lansing, the YETP model 
predominates in the FY '7^ planning and programming, and the scope and 
impact of YCCIP seem unlikely to grow proportionally. 

VIII. PRELIMINARY RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING YEDPA'S FUTLUE 
This second preliminary report is written at what is still a relatively 
early stage in YEDPA's development. The following initial reactions and pre- 
liminary recommendations are, therefore, intended primarily to raise questions 
foc^oqasideration, as the legislation's future is contemplated. 
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Judging the impact of a single Act on the overall CETA system is compli- 
cated by the wave of other legislative and administrative demands that, while 
often unrelated to YEDPA, still have cascaded down on the prime sponsors dur- 
ing the last eighteen months. Furthermore, while YEDPA is viewed favorably 
by many local prime sponsor staffers and contractors, it is yet another source 
of interference, as they strive to improve their systems and the processes by 
which they deliver services. This struggle between national goal setting and 
local agendas may be seen in the reaction to YEDPA of a prime sponsor execu- 
tive: 

We're able to make some improvements in the system. We go along with 
regulations to the extent that we have too — in terms of who we are 
going to serve, how we are going to serve them, how much money we will 
spend on them, how much will go for administrative costs... But the 
real answer in terms of the program is the process . Our overall goal 
is presumably one of two things. We either get them to return to 
school or find them a job. Everything we do should lead to one of 
those two ands in terms of vocational training, career awareness, 
counseling, and the rest, and I think it does already. Every year we 
improve. Our counselors become more knowledgeable; we may work with 
a school system we did not work with before; we may reach more kids. 

Given this perspective and the semiautonomy that characterizes the CETA 
legislation, there are numerous impediments that could undercut YEDPA. 
Therefore, while it is premature to predict how much would remain if YEDPA 
were discontinued, local receptivity to some of the Act's more ambitious ini- 
tiatives is encouraging. A number of contractors and prime sponsor staffers 
have demonstrated consiaerable attraction to a quest like knowledge development 
designed to improve program quality. Emphasis on developing a type of work 
experience that is not simply income maintenance but will also direct and 
enhance the future employability and employment of youth through career employ- 
ment exper^'ence has been well received. Several local decision makers have in 
addition expressed their determination to improv .he quality of the work 
sites and of supervision whether through YEDPA or some other vehicle. Prime 
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sponsors are worried that the phasing out of youth programs mif^ht jeopardize 
the progress made in working with a larger number of LEA's by making it 
fiscally and administratively infeasible to operate area in-school youth pro- 
grams from such a decentralized base; however , in at least two of the prime 
sponsor areas YEDPA has opened the eyes of L£A*s to hitherto unrecognized 
possibilities in linking education and employment, and a change in federal 
policy seems more likely to alter than to obliterate these new linkages. 
In two of the prime sponsor jurisdictions, school task forces are seriously 
reconsidering their policy on granting academic credit for work experience, 
and that effort seems likely to have a lasting effect regardless of YEDPA' s 
fate. 

The youth councils enjoy a far less certain future. Whether because or 
in spite of local prime sponsor efforts, the councils have not demonstrated 
the ability to make effective decisions. Prime sponsors and public officials 
have also exhibited less confidence generally in the utility of the YCCIP 
project approach for combating youth unemployment than they have in YETP. As 
for targeting the services, in the absence of federal pressure, these prime 
sponsors would probably continue for the most part to serve economically 
disadvantaged youth, but they would also serve a number of you: . '^ho are 
above the. Lower Living Standard ^^^stablished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Several steps could be taken at this point that would strengthen YEDPA 
now and for the year ahead: 

1. The disadvantaged youth served by YEDPA remain unemployed in large 
numbers even when the economy is functioning well. Programs designed to serve 
a group suffering from such severe structural unemployment should be planned 
well ahead. We are paying a high price in program quality for authorizing 
YEDPA one year at a time on the dubious logic that YETP and YCCIP constitute 
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serious parts of a federal countercyclical economic policy to be unleashed 

only In hard times. Title VI Is better suited to such a purpose. 

Programs desl&ned to combat youth uneiLployment should be author^^ed 
and receive appropriations on a rolling two year basis, and should 
be categorized as strategies designed exclusively to cope with struc- 
tural unemployment . 

2. With the exception of the usual horror stories In the press concerning 
administrative reorganization, there 5s a virtual absence of news clippings or 
other media attention concerning YEDPA. \'Jhat YET? and YCCIP are and how they 
are doing remain much better kept secrets in these five Mlchigao prime sponsor 
areas than our NATO troop alignment. It is disturbing to think that the legis- 
lation may be achieving a desirable Impact, and still- fall for lc\ck of support, 
because the great majority of Americans have never heard of It. 

The public relations arm of the Department of Labor should provide 
prime sponsors with publicity on youth employment problems and pro- 
grams that they could adapt and embellish for local media consumption . 

3. The knowledge development thrust in YEDPA met with a positive local 
response partly because of the growing Interest among prime sponsors and con- 
tractors In program evaluation. There appears to be restlessness among the 
more experienced local practitioners over the tendency to throw program after 
program Into the field and thereby drive out time that might be devoted to 
feedback and follow-up. If we can contrive to debrief animals that we send 
Into outer space, then we should be able, particularly in a piece of experi- 
mental legislation, to arrange for a post-project period for discussion of 
program findings. Some of these prime sponsor staffers and contractors are 
on the cutting edge of YEDPA's youth employment experiments, and they should 
play a major role In such a debriefing exercise. This program evaluation 
stage should be built Into the program Implementation process. 

The Department of Labor should arrange semi-structured meetings on 
a substate regional basis where DOL representatives, prime sponsors, 
and contractors Identified by their prime sponsor or DQL Regional 
office come together. Here they would compare experiences, and dis - 
seminate documentation conveying what they have learned . 

1 
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4. The City of Detroit Manpower Depa -tment ' s decision co link a YETP 

orientation course to its more lenRthy and costly Allied Health Careers CETA 

classes raises some interesting and largely unexplored program possibilities. 

It is certainly legal for prime sponsors to request that youth gain some 

exposure to alternative CETA training possibilities, and to measure their 

aptitudes for pursuing such careers, but rarely did these five Michigan 

prime sponsors develop such linkages. It would seem that under some circtm- 

stances such orientations might constitute prerequisites for difficult CETA 

training programs that now possess high dropout rates. 

Prime sponsors should be encouraged to link YEDPA orientation ses- 
sions rot only to high school g^raduation but also co a number of 
other laanpower training programs . 

5. Not only the lengthy public school planning cycle but also regular 
school policies and procedures often have limited LEA participation in YEDPA. 
Research should be conducted in the schools that would identify those standard 
operating procedures designed for the hiring of permanent personnel and the 
implementation of regular curriculxm changes that constitute barriers to devel- 
oping an effective interface with short-term manpower programs. The schools 
are increasingly recognizing that the ad hoc nature of this programming can 
provide them with a flexible set of training alternatives; in some cases the 
impediments to such coordination are now procedural rather than philosophical. 

DOL and HEW should undertake research to identify tV ^cedural 
barriers within the schools to the development of at _ ective 
interface between educational and manpower programs Jdels 
should then be disseminated recommenJlnK alternative lool sys- 
tem procedures designed to accommodate the ad hoc nature of man- 
power planning and programming . 
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In the four Georgia prime sponsors, Atlanta, Cobb, and 
DeKalb Counties, and the Northeast Area of Georgia BOS, all YETP 
and YCCIP programs are now in operation although delays were 
characteristic. At the writing of the first interim report Cobb 
County had not completed the application and approval phase al- 
though commitment to a youth program had been resolved. Their 
program became a reality in early March. In-school programs in 
all sponsorships were in place, though barely in some, by the final 
school-year quarter which began the first week of March. One YCCIP 
project, that of DeKalb County, did not begin until April. Full 
pronram capacity has been reached in most components. As the pro- 
gram has progressed the response to the youth char ter pri nc i pi es 
has varied from indifference to acute sensitivity. 

I. Knowledge Development 

Atlanta's planned approach to knowledge development was ex- 
perimenting with a variety of programmatic activities, rather than 
one approach as was the case with two primes, Cobb and NE Geo»^gia. 

*A Clark College student whc conducted and compiled youth inter- 

vi ews . 
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The five program a pprooc hes are the in-school work experience* career 
exploration and work exposure, special ized job development and 
and placement, OJT, and innovative programs. Additionally 
for the first time the Atlanta program established its own 
intake and referral component. Their YETP grant states that 
they want to answer "'what works best for whom under what con- 
ditions." Yet the grant also states that YEDPA was "enacted 
(in part) as a job creation component of the Administration's 
economic stimulus package." The Deputy Director of Atlanta's 
CETA Office* Wynn Montgomery, candidly admits that the original 
program design was partly a numbers game--to establish many 
slots for youth and try a variety of approaches. This indicates 
both a recognition of the experimental /demonstration goals of 
the program and the economic imperative of reaching many youth. 
As the program has developed Montgomery allows that an overall 
design with fewer approaches and greater investment per slot 
would have permitted more informed knowledge development in 
terms of "what works." Althorgh the program is only mid-way he 
feels that OJT for youth definitely has not proven successful, 
inspite of the sub-contractor's (QIC) concerted efforts. 

The Atlanta program implicitly has built-in the capacity 
of making comparisons between YETP components and other CETA 
programs. The in-school YETP work-experience is comparable to 
the only specific youth activity under Title I, an in-school 
work experience component. 

In terms of the empl oyabi 1 i ty of youth comparison could be 
made from Employment Servi ce records fo^* those in career explora- 
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tion and those who seek £S sorvicc v;iihout any previoas progran. 
participation. However, no provisions are being made to 
execute these activities or any other knowledge development 
activities at this point. This is not because of any lack of 
recognition of their importance but because of scarce resources. 
The planning, eval uatl^ion , and research capabilities of the 
Atlanta program are not much larger than when the program was 
of lesser magnitude. There are two official planners, though 
more people are aotu lly doing planning activities. But the 
thrust of their activities has been applying for several YEDPA 
demonstration program grants. These planners' energies are de- 
voted to bidding For every available funding dollar, an unwritten 
policy objective of the program and the City administration. 
Though Atlanta did not receive an Entitlement grant, that competi- 
tion dominated the planning phase for YEDPA and now application 
for three other grants has obviated using qualified professionals 
for research and evaluation. 

The Cobb County Manpower Planning Office perceives know- 
ledge development very much as controlled experimentation. This 
is how it is portrayed in the grant application as well as in 
person. When knowledge development was explained as including 
more than controlled experiments the planning staff was surprised. 
Their entire YETP program is in some sense an experiment, albeit 
not one with comparisons between control and experimental groups. 
The approach and the delivery agent are new to the area. Oak 
Ridge Associated Universities has established a subsidiary, the 
Industrial Technology Career Center (ITCC), in Marietta and they 
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have the sub-contract for the substantive program for Cobb's 
YETP. This is classroom training in word processing, electri- 
cal skills, and welding. The Cobb planners are somewhat 
skeptical whether the 90 percent placement record of the Oak 
Ridge group will be sustained with this youth group. In terms 
of the high cost of the program (estimated as about $12,000 per 
participant), the ITCC courses are viewed as experimental. 
Cobb County's near miss in not applying for YETP and YCCIP 
grants was partially due to an absence of prospective delive-ry 
agents except ITCC which was established in the area about the 
time that YEDPA was to become operational. The Cobb Board of 
Commissioners and planners are ambivalent about the cost and 
are withholding their judgments. The results of the program 
and more specifically the placement record is the knowledge 
they expect developed, thus essentially they are asking about 
impact of one expensive approach to training youth. 

DeKalb's avowed knowledge development goals arise out of 
at. concern for the high dropout rate and poor placement record 
among females in their Title I clerical training program. Thus 
a YETP component comparable to the Title I clerical training 
program was crea ted wi t h the addition of more concentrated ser- 
vices for participants. YETP and Title I outcomes, in terms of 
retention throughout the program and placement rate, will be 
compared. The development of knowledge has been affected by the 
slow start-up of the DeKalb program. This component lost three 
sets of prospective participants while awaiting final approval 
of contracts by the Board of Commi ssioners , thus i s behind irs 
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prog^^am cycle. An extension for tnis comportc-ni ueyonc 
September 30 may be necessary if the knowledge development 
agende is to be fulfilled. 

The CETA Coordinator for the DeKalb schools, a former 
school teacher and educational administrator, is challenged 
by the knowledge development mandate. Although she does not 
refer to some of her other activities as knowledge development, 
she is compelled to answer some of the perplexing questions of 
youths' inability to succeed in the world of work. Her vore- 
disposition and orientations are those of a researcher thus 

inherently she is testing out hypotheses relating to emp||l oyabi 1 - 
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In general, the sheer press^ure of time and resources has 
relegated knowledge development to a minor role at least in a 
formdl sense. Clearly, the prime sponsors will learn from 
YEDPA though it remains to be een whether they pull the various 
strands of their information and conclusions together in more 
than a cursory manner. Whether those who want to do rigorous 
comparisons between youth YETP and Title I will depend on 
CETA program pressures at the end of the program. 

II. Content and Quality of Work Experience 

The quality of work experience in the three sponsorships 
which created jobs (the Cobb program does not include this except 
for YCCIP) is circumscribed by the capabilities of job developers. 
These are either CBOs or school personnel, usually individual 
teachers, and to a minor extent the ES in T-^Kalb County. All of 
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the Northeast Georyiu work exporicnce und the irk-schoo'i por- 
tion of Atlanta's program depended on the teachers in the 
schools in which the program operates to find the positions. 
The kinds of work in which these school youth are receiving 
work experience are those which youth, and indeed non-youth 
work-experience participants, have traditionally been placed. 
The public and private agencies are those which CETA has sus- 
tained under other titles. Some very limited placement has 
been made in the private sector. The results of some site 
visits and conversations with teachers and youth are instruc- 
tive. 

The Northeast Georgia Career Education Experience program 
combines a career exploration and job preparation class taught 
by a teacher with work experience which is usually within che 
school. Subsequently the student moves to a placement in the 
private sector under an OJT contract which ES develops. The 
transition teacher at Clarke Central High School in Athens 
developed some work experience slots outside of the high school 
in non-profit organizations including a hospital, the Boy^ Club, 
and a food service operation at the University of Georgia. A 
private day care center and a motel wer<» the site of two OJT 
placements. These jobs could not e c:>n:trued as anything other 
than traditional youth jobs. 

In rural Oreene County the participants are primarily 
employed in the Greene County School System (at all three school 
1 evel s--el ementary , middle, and high) where they work mostly 
as tutors and teachers' aides helping with paperwork or in a main- 
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tenance. They work two hours per day in some cases, during 
the school day and in others, after school. All receive 
elective credit for this work experience except a few parti- 
cipants, who are high school graduates. The program is 
the first job for a number of participants. For one who had 
attempted various activities it was a chance to focus ano redirect 
her career objectives. The student had previously worked at 
several jobs and briefly attended a business school. Through her 
YETP assignment and the encouragement of the YETP-program teacher 
she has been inspired to become a teacher. 

Another youth aspires to attend college but the teacher 
confided that his reading level was second grade. Others had 
equally unrealistic career objectives in view of their abili- 
ties. Many of the students were chosen for the program because 
their achievement was low. But attitude was a selection factor 
and those who were perceived as potential troublemakers were 
not chosen. The element which distinguishes the Northeast 
Georgia CEE is the daily class with the transition teacher, 
work preparation for which participants receive a partial unit 
of academic credit. 

While youth jobs in this program are low skilled demand- 
ing no particular education or training, an advantage is that 
they are placed with a supervisor in a one-to-one relationship. 
In talking with several supervisors, this close supervision was 
credited with "opening up" reticent young persons, giving them 
confidence as well as teaching them various tasks. 
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The in-school program in Atlanta is akin to the Northeast 
Georgia program but with some notable differences. The pro- 
gram teachers serve as counselors meeting the students individu- 
ally for counseling rather than in a career preparation class. 
The granting of credit varies from chool to school and 
student to student. Since the pr cipal aim of the Atlanta 
program is to retain potential dropouts, career exploration and 
preparation is not heavily emphasized, but handled by counselors 
on an ad hoc basis. Visits at two of eight high schools 
targeted for the in-school program (the two counselors were con- 
sidered particularly competent by the in-school program supervisor) 
illustrate the nature of the work experiences. 

Price High School is located adjacent to one of the City's 
most troubled housing projects. The school's population comes 
from the project and nearby areas which have high concen- 
tions of poor blacks. Most of the students in the program have 
poor grades and/or attendance. Price High School participants 
work two liours per day, after school only. Consequently no 
high school credits are being earned by the participants for 
the work experience. They cannot receive pay on any day they 
miss school. Many of the participants work at youth facilities, 
such as a City recreation center, YMCA, or day care centers; 
others are placed in the Atlanta Public Library, a hospital, 
and the school. The jobs Involve assistance with general office 
work, as well as assisting youth 1n recreation activities. For 
most participants these are their first jobs, and their high 
expectations of the work world clashed with reality. Some ex- 



pressed disinterest in their duties on sorrie of the jobs, and 
some have had differences with their immediate supervisors. 
This counselor is stressing learning "coping" behavior, such 
as regular attendance at school and work, establishing contact 
with adults in a work setting, and negotiating the transporta- 
tion system, rather than challenging employment. She commented 
that some of the participants had not been out of the 
Southwest area of the City thus merely exposing them to another 
area of the City at a job site was a positive experience. The 
counselor feels that a major drawback to the program was the 
short duration, only one school quarter, and the last-minute 
implementation which precluded coordination of course work and 
work experience. 

The other high school, Bass, is located in an area of re- 
viving neighborhoods with close-by concentrations of poor whites 
and poor to middle income blacks. The general economic level 
is less deprived than that surrounding Price. The counselor 
placed several youth at the school as recreation aides, eight 
at the nearby Recreation Center, and several in various capaci- 
ties at the OIC offices. He met with no success in getting 
placements at some community insti tut1ons--the branch library 
and a nearby hospital. This partially explains the number of 
youth (eight) placed at the recreation center under one super- 
visor, a s1tua*t1on which, considering the use of the center, 
is excessive. This counselor's major success was placements at 
the OIC office (one student has been doing the payroll). In 
terms of high school credit for work experience, some students 
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who arc allowed early dismissal will receive elective credit. 
The counselor said he hadn't told some students about this yet 
so they won't "jive" him. It is unclear whether the counselor 
can make the decision to grant or to withhold the credit. 

As for their future life's work, the participants in 
the various locations have similar career objectives. Some of 
the participants in Greene County are planning to go to college 
or to concentrate in child development, nursing, or business. 
A large number of these participants hope to relocate to Atlanta 
when they have completed high school. Some of the participants 
here are working in areas they would like to pursue as permanent 
careers . 

The Cobb County situation is very different. A large 
number of the participants plan to work in the competencies in 
which they are being trained. The few who have other career 
objectives are planning to attend college. The entire group 
plans to continue living in Cobb County. 

The participants at Price High School are undecided as to 
what they want to pursue on a career basis. The majority of 
the participants are sophomores and juniors. A very small num- 
ber are considering college. Others want to take up trades but 
haven't made up their minds about which trades to follow. 

In DeKalb County the participants are generally working in 
the fields they would like to pursue as careers. They feel the 
program is a stepping stone to the future and for some this will 
be college. One participant in the DeKalb County EOA program, 
working as an office assistant and doing payroll, decided she 
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she wants to specialize in accounting. She says "I didn't 
know accounting could be so much fun. If I had known it was 
this much fun, I could have taken more courses In high school.'* 
She plans to enroll In a local college In the near future. 

The college emphasis throughout the various areas may 
have been a reaction to being Interviewed by a college student 
as well as a reasonable objective. For many students It Is 
altogether unrealistic given their academic records. Those 
youth In classroom training geared toward occupations In de- 
mand tended to have career goals In line with YETP program ex- 
perience. Those In career exploration as yet have not sharply 
focused on available and attainable career goals. 

III. Youth Participation 

This principle Is univerally racognlztd as important and 
all sponsors are concerned that youth participate in the Youth 
Council. No SDonsor is exDlorlna alternatives to the Council 
for youth InDut. The extent that youth have dropped off, not 
come to meetings, or been silent has worried some Council 
members, and others have concluded that the barriers to Youth 
Council participation are as tough to break as the barriers to 
empl oyment . 

The newly formed Cobb County Youth Council Is off to a 
promising start. According to the CETA planner the four youth 
members feel free to speak out and otherwise participate in 
the Council. She attributes this to the relatively small size 
of the Council (eleven members), to the proportion of youth 
member^ (one-third), and to the fact that most of the adults 
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are known to the young members. The adult members include 
the principal of the high school, representatives from the 
vocational -technical school, the YMCA, and ES, and the 
career education supervisor from the Cobb Board of Education. 
The students were selected by the principal who is recognized 
for her personable relationships with all students. She 
also is credited with creating an atmosphere on the board 
which encourages youth participation. The youth are also serv- 
ing on an oversight committee for the summer program. 

The Atlanta Youth Council has been fortunate to have 
Jeffrey Cooper, a member of the National Youth Participant- 
Observer Committee serve as a youth member.. He is a very 
active questioner and critic. At the April Youth Council 
meeting he was particularly persistent on the subject of the 
quality of summer jobs. His unwillingness to accept explanations 
caused some consternation among adult members, but others 
were supportive of his role. Other youth members are not nearly 
so outspoken, thus he is unique for this probing curiosity. 
Mr. Cooper's enthusiasm did not, however, extend to participating 
on a proposal rating committee for the summer program. The 
youth planner was quick to po^nt this up at the meeting. The 
planners have kept all youth Informed of committee meetings but 
have had little success with Involving them. The youth member from 
Economic Opportunity Atlanta has not participated at all on the 
Council and will be dropped. That group had complained of their 
exclusion from various aspects of YEDPA and were offered a youth 
slot, In addition to their adult slot, but this was not followed 
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v/ith participation. 

In interviews with program partici pants several youth mentioned 
having previously been in what they thought were CETA programs. 
However, they do not recognize nuances of program titles and parts. 
Three of the students in the classroom training program in Cobb 
County recounted past experiences (one was in "YCC" several years 
ago). They clearly prefer the current program but it is unique 
(skill training with assurances of job availability). Youth in 
other prime sponsors mentioned participation in what must have been 
work experience programs ard they too express preference for the 
current program. Interviews with program participants tended to 
Include praise for the current program, which might be interreted 
as appreciation for their checks or reluctance to jeopardize their 
enrollment. No piercing comparisons between past and present experi- 
ences under CETA are forthcoming. 
IV. Targeting 

As of the first quarterly report of characteristics for youth 
program participants the enrollment of the economically disadvantaged 
is less than the plans of prime sponsors indicated. This observa- 
tion should be taken cautiously and may not be borne out subsequently 
since most programs were not fully operational as of March 31. The 
following table summarizes the family income status by program and 
prime sponsor. The monthly payment for AFDC for a family of four in 
Georgia is $148, annually amounting to $1776; a level far below the 
family income maximum for economically disadvantaged , thus thi s is 
shown separately. 




Economically 
Disadvantaged 



AFDC 
Non-AFDC 



14% 
40 



47% 
12 



loA 

38 




18% 
82 



25% 
19 



32% 
68 



12% 
80 



19% 
81 



70-85% 



46 



41 



46 



13 



0 



74 



0 



Although the Atlanta in-school program was below its full enrollment 
as of these statistics, it has a notably high percentage of AFDC re- ^ 
cipients. The targeting of high schools in which the in-school prograir 
is offered included AFDC as one of three criteria. Several of the 
targeted high schools are located adjacent to public housing projects 
which further facilitates the enrollment of the economically deprived. 
The economically disadvantaged (less than the 70 percent of the BLS 
lower living standard) comprised most or all of the participants in 
program components operated by community action agencies (yCCIP 
in NE Georgia and a YETP component in DeKalb), These agencies had 
their own recruitment and outreach. Referrals to the Cobb County 
YETP and YCCIP programs were made by the Employment Service, and by 
the high school principal for in-school YETP youth, and yet their 
percentage of economically disadvantaged is the highest even though 
poverty is much less pervasive than in Atlanta. 

The Atlanta and DeKalb percentages for economically disadvan- 
taged are incorrect. The DeKalb income statistics are being reworked 
as a result of this interviewer's explanation of their definition. 
(The program total for economically disadvantaged was less than 
that of the DeKalb EDA component.) The Atlanta report was being re- 
vised for problems that they f 1 agged , and the revi s i on may include the 
income variable. A bimodal distribution of income as shown seems im- 
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probable. It is more likely that econoinic-disadvantaged stanHaras 
are not understood (see below). 

In NE Georgia the YETP program is operated through twelve 
schools with the programs transition teacher, school counselors anf* 
principals involved in selecting youth. Except for Athens, these 
schools are in fairly rural counties in which the white middle class 
has largely abandoned the public schools for private academies. Thus 
the school population is more economically disadvantaged and has more 
blacks than the population as a whole. In a visit with the program 
teacher in Greene County High School she quoted such incomes as a 
family of four living on $2000; eight on $4500; and eleven, on $8000. 
In certifying eligibility this particular teacher was able to verify 
income on the basis of her knowledge of the area, its pay scales, and 
other income source levels. In these rural- communities school offi- 
cials are intimate with the details of their students' lives, which is 
advantageous to the extent that those truly in need are identifiable. 
In Cobb County, verification is made concerning receipt of AFDC, but 
otherwise not of other income unless a complaint is received by the ES 
Office. 

This interviewer visited the most recent public intake session 
for Atlanta's program. Youth are certified eligible on the spot if 
they have brought evidence of their age, address, and school with- 
drawal (or completion) and otherwise meet eligibility criteria. The 
word of the enrollee is accepted when reporting income and no further 
documentation is requested. The interviewers compare the parti- 
cipant's family income with the 85 percent of the BLS living standard 
for the relevant family size to determine eligibility. Though 
the economically disadvantaged (below 70 percent) are targeted for 
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prH.Tcncr, U.c inLukr i n to r v i ewi-r s I...V..- no do<.m.M..M nl i on c.f tho.e 
income standards, therefore they c.nnot determine this stcius .rul 
act tu give preference to these youth. 

The role of CBOs is not particularly an issue for targeting 
in these prime sponsors since the schools, the ES. and for Atlanta, 
the CETA central intake, handle intake and referral. To the 
limited extent that CAP agencies are involved their outreach was 
exclusively to the economically disadvantaged. The schools are the 
key agents in terms of the allocation of participants and to date 
they are reaching those economically in need.. 

In terms of other preferences notable was a stated objective, 
but not included in significant segments in the grant, of the NE Georgia 
program to enroll whites. Their concern was that CETA and particular- 
ly the in-school Title I program, was viewed as exclusively a black 
program to which whites have been reluctant to apply. Thus far one 
quarter of their YETP participants are white, a greater percentage 
than the Title I in-school program. By a teacher's description the 
white students who were enrolled in one high school were cistinguish- 
ed by pathological family circumstances whereas the blacks were more 
economically impoverished. The teacher's accounting of the white 
students' circumstances conveyed a sense of impending disaster to 
the girls had they not been enrolled in YETP. 

Two opposite tendencies are at work vis-a-vis students educa- 
tional abilities. Atlanta's in-school program mandates the enrollment 
of the "high-risk" population, those with low achievement, poor at- 
tendance, and other characteristics of potential dropouts. However, 
the Marietta High School principal selected in-school youth with 
positive qualities such as good attendance and absence of disciplin- 
ary problems. She justified thvjj^aj necessary to help Insure the 
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success of the experiinenuul program and implied that progrcii.) 
success now would lead to program permanence. 

Data from interviews with youth in four settings address their 
economic and social circumstances: 

The youth in the Greene County High program come from various 
family setti ngs--some youth live with cousins, uncles, grand- 
parents, and foster parents, but more with families headed only by a 
mother. Virtuallyall oft he participants live throughout various rural 
parts of the county rather than in the county seat of Greensboro 
where the only high school is located. The county is not among the 
better counties economically in the State. The majority of youth 
guardians, if they are employed, work in the local garment factories. 
Most of the families are large with only one person employed. There 
is one instance of a participant living by herself and the program 
Is her sole source of support. 

Price High School in Atlanta is located in one of the city's 
poorest communities. The school location is next to Carver Homes, 
one of the rough and undesirable neighborhoods of the City. A very 
large number of the participants live in the publicly supported 
housing project. The majority of the partlcl pants 1 1 ve with one parent, 
who receives some form of public assistance. 

The participants In the Cobb County program are primarily from 
households comprised of both parents. The parents work In established 
settings Including Lockheed and Dobbins Air Force Base and in some 
families both parents are employed. The participants usually do not 
contribute to the household financially. There is one case where 
both husband and wife are In the program and use the funds from the 
program to maintain their household. 
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At the DeKalb EOA program a married participani helps pay 
the family car note and the baby sitter. Another individual at 
EOA made this statement during an interview: "I am working more 
for my family than I am for myself." This particular participant 
and her four sisters live with their grandmother, who is unemployed 
and receiving public assistance. 

V. Substitution 

Of the ten Youth Act principles, prime sponsors seem to be 
most sensitive to this one. Without exception they tell the inter- 
viewer that Title I enrollments of youth must be maintained at pre- 
YEDPA levels. Based on cursory comparisons of current Title I 
enrollments with those of a year ago, indeed enrollments are being 
maintained (however, a more definitive examination will be included 
in tne third interim report). The youth share of Title I enrollments 

two-thirds in the NE Georgia counties, 60 percent in Cobb County, 
about half in DeKalb, and close to 40 percent in Atlanta. The 
Title I programs and the services for youth are not different in 
1978 than in the previous year. No substantial departures are anti- 
cipated for the coming year. 

A crude approximation of whether YEDPA is meeting the need for 
youth employment services can be made by comparing prime sponsors' 
estimates of the universe of that need with some projection of the 
number who will be affected by the program. The number of youth 
whose family income is below 85 percent of the BLS lower living stand- 
ard is used for need and the total enrollments expected in YETP and 
YCCIP is used for service, although it is a more generous measure 
than numbers of slots. On this basis Cobb County has 3200 youth in 
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need and will reach about 105; DeKalb, 3500 and about 370; and 
Northeast Georgia, 8100 and about 440. At best the service meets 
only one-tenth of need. 

Atlanta's grant contained no estimate of numbers of youth below 
the 85 percent criteria. But the number of individuals in poverty 
in 1970 was estimated as 81,000, considered conservative for 1978. 
(Atlanta noted that over 14,500 youth had been arrested in 1976.) 
The number who will be enrolled is projected at 1100. 

Substitution Issues for the Future 

Some 1500 participants in the expanded PSE program in Atlanta 
will be unemployed imminently due to the expiration of their projects. 
This will probably add to the applicant pool for Title I from non- 
youth, who account for approximately two-thirds of participants. On 
the other hand the unemployment rate for Atlanta is, as of March, 
6.9 percent compared to 9.2 percent a year ago. Thus the labor mar- 
ket is somewhat better able to cope with these ex-PSE participants. 

In Cobb County the Title I program contracts for a Nurses' 
Assistant Training class. That program has been so successful that 
demand for the program from students who are not CETA-el iglbl e has 
been significant. Thp Marietta Board of Education is seriously 
considering assuming the cost of the program and opening t up to a 
broader constituency than CETA. This coincides with the expansion 
of the Marietta High School into a Comprehensive High School with a 
vocational education program. If the nurses' assistant course is ab- 
sorbed by the Board of Education, 205 program slots under Title I which 
have been filled by youth will be lost. Thus Title I enrollments of 
youth will decrease without some program alteration. The termination 
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oi exptjr»cled PSE' is ali*o relevant for this area in terms of possible 
substitution effects. 

The impl eiiientat ion of YETP in Northeast Georgia high scnools 
alongside the Title I in-school program has heightened the compari- 
son between the two. The Title I program has been heavily criticized 
for loose supervision whereas the YETP CEE is tightly supervised. 
This may eventually work against the Title I in-school program and its 
administrator, ACTION, the local CAP. It is unlikely that it 
would be eliminated, but not beyond the realm of possibility that it 
would be altered or curtailed. 

VI. Overhead 

The most candid observation on this subject was from one CETA 
official who exclaimed "There is no free lunch." After three years 
of every agency in most prime sponsor areas being supported with 
PSE, CETA is the pump to which otht:rs come to drink rather than the 
reverse. An exception is $36,000 from Community Services Administra- 
tion to the ACTiON jgency (CAP agency in NE Georgia) for tiieir project 
to weatherize homes of low income families. 

In DeKalb County the programs operated by the Board of 
Education get free testing services from the school system. Their 
program overhead is kept down 1n part because their offices and 
courses are in an otherwise unused school. 
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VII. Institutional Change 

The potential for change in institutional roles and relationships 
is greatest between the LEAs and the CETA systems. Relationships 
with labor unions and the private sector are nil thus a small altera- 
tion in roles here will not represent a significant overall change in 
relationships. Several sponsors (Atlanta and Northeast Georgia 
especially) have high hopes of involving the private sector. 

LEA agreements have been successfully negotiated by all four 
sponsors but the process was sometimes lengthy. Atlanta's Youth Coun- 
cil did not approve the draft LEA financial agreement the first time 
it was presented (January) because of skepticism of the potential 
performance of the Atlanta Board of Education (ABE). The final agree- 
ment was more explicit regarding selection of youth, the program 
location, and procedures for measuring and evaluating goals for youth 
performan.ce. This agreement does not however represent the first 
cooperation between the CETA program and the Atlanta Public Schools. 
The schools operate a number of other "alternative" programs. If tne 
in-school YETP program exceeds expectations of Council members there 
may be grounds for strengthening the schools' role in youth programs, 
but the reverse is also possible. 

Under Cobb's LEA, a non-financial agreement, in-school youth are 
enrolled with out-of-school youth in ITCC's training program. The 
in-school youth are all third semester seniors and will guaduate in 
June. They are receiving academic credit, some of which is non-elective. 
For example, the participants in Word Processing may be getting English 
credit. The Marietta Board of Education requires more units for gradu- 
ation than the State Board for some subjects (e.g., English, four 



rather than three units). For students in special vocational pro- 
grams, including YETP, these additional local requirements may be waivea. 

It should be noted that the other school system in Cobb County^ 
the Cobb Countv Board of Education, did not opt to participate in 
YETP. Institutional change cannot be achieved to any significant 
degree without their cooperation since they operate eleven high schools 
compared to Marietta's one. Another factor here too is that the 
Marietta-Cobb Vocational -Technical School had no more enrollment 
capabfl i.ty , thus the arrival of the ITCC group was crucial to Cobb's 
YETP. Since ITCC is linked to Lockheed, through the institutional 
staff the private sector is being linked to youtn program delivery. 
The presence of this new delivery agency may alter the role of the 
post-secondary school by providing an alternative for Title I train- 
ing components. 

Regarding academic credit the rule that LEAs are following is 
to allow elective credit for work experience since that decision may be 
made by local boards and does not necessitate approval of the State 
BoarH of Education. Both the Marietta Board of Education and some 
county systems in Northeast Georgia allowed credit, as described pre- 
viously* for other activities. In Atlanta individual schools made 
different decisions on work experience within current guidelines for 
granting credit. No institutional changes in credit-granting are 
forthcoming yet. YETP is being subjected to the. preva i 1 i ng policies 
regarding credit in all sponsors. 

VIII. Del i very Agents 

If community involvement is conceived as CBO involvement, two 
patterns emerge with the four Georgia prime sponsors. One is a limit- 
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ed role for CBOs, either at current or decreased levels, dnci the 
other is a virtual reliance on CBOs. The later is characteristic of 
Atlanta and the former of the other three areas. In part the 
limited role of CBOs in the non-Atlanta prime sponsors is due to the 
paucity of such organizations and a limitation of their role to what 
they do well in sponsorships where they have been CETA program 
operators. 

The YETP program in Atlanta is sub-contracted to eleven delivery 
agents including the Board of Education. Of the ten, all are con- 
sidered CBOs by the regulation definition. These include the local 
branches of two national CBOs specifically mentioned in the regula- 
tionsi the Atlanta Urban League and OIC of Atlanta. Otherwise the 
CBOs are "home grown" with three agencies receiving their first 
ever CETA contract with the YETP program. Three other CBOs have 
received only summer youth program funding in the past. The presi- 
dent of one of the local CBOs, the United Youth Adult Conference, 
is a member of Atlanta's City Council, thus the decision to fund 
this agency has been criticized by the white newspaper (the Atlanta 
Constitution ) . In the Youth Council rating of YETP projects this 
proposal was highest rated and the only agent funded for job place- 
ment. But the implication that the program is enhancing the Council- 
man's agency persists. As recounted in the first interim report 
a notable exclusion from delivery agents from among CBOs is Economic 
Opportunity Atlanta- Yet they will play a major role in the summer 
youth program as they have traditionally. Thus their absence from 
YETP delivery does not necessarily signal a permanent exclusion from 
youth programs. 

ERIC 
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Though the CBOs have virtually all of the YETP program opera- 
tions, excluding the in-school portion, they have none of the 
intake and referral function. Not only has the Atlanta CETA program 
established its own centralized intake and referral for YEDPA but 
the upcoming summer program will be served by a central referral 
unit operated by the Employment Service. The move toward a central- 
ized referral for youth programs seems to have been motivated be- 
cause of past abuses. Previously contractors have enrolled and 
certified youth for the summer program; last summer the ABE over- 
enrolled an excess of 200 youth and consequently overspent their 
budget. Additionally the entire Atlanta CETA program has been beset 
with charges of mismanagement and payroll irregularities. A compre- 
hensive federal audit has resulted, to date, in eleven indictments 
of payroll fraud (however amounting to a paultry sum compared to the 
total program expenditures). Consequently some CETA systems have been 
strengthened to decrease potential abuses. At the kickoff workshop to 
introduce the community to Super Summer the Director, Aaron Turpeau, 
was especially cautionary to potential sub-contractors regarding 
surveillance of time sheet reports to assure accuracy. 

Although the Atlanta Board of Education (ABE) was limited to 
only 22 percent of YETP, relationships between several CBOs and the 
educational system are promising for more coordination between deliv- 
ery agents. One CBO with a CETA contract for the first time, the 
Tommy Nobis Center, is an organization specializing in services to 
the handicapped and has received support from the Atlanta schools. 
Another, Literacy Action, also new to the CETA delivery system, has 
contracted for functional educational services with the State of 
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Georgia. Uospons i ui 1 i ly LarKjuage SystCMiis, a YETP sub-contractor 
for an innovative program to teach behavioral styles and to improve 
communication, has linkages both with ABE and with another CBO. 
It operates an in-school module under YETP as part of an .BE program 
for potential dropouts, Project Propinquiry. Participants in its 
out-of-school component at its completion are referred to another 
sub-contractor, UYAC, for a program cycle for job enhancement and 
placement. Thus these tenuous relationships between CBOs and the 
LEA point to potential institutional cooperation for youth programs. 

Cobb County is notable for an absence of any traditional CBOs 
for operating employment and training programs. Unlike the other 
Georgia areas under examination there is no community action agency. 
Since the county has a very small proportion of blacks there are no 
Urban Leagues, OICs, or other organizations which are found in popu- 
lation centers with heavier concentrations of blacks. The only organ- 
izations which qualify as CBOs are the YMCA, YWCA, Boys' and Girls' 
Clubs. These organizations have no real capability to offer a YETP 
program. To date their CETA involvement is through PSE. The YMCA 
and YWCA jointly share the YCCIP project with the YMCA serving as 
administrator. This is the first such cooperative venture for the 
two. Otherwise the only agents for program delivery have been the 
Employment Service and the educational institutions. Cobb County person- 
nel only plan, and all other operations are contracted out. Since 
the Cobb County Board of Education is not participating in YEDPA, 
the Marietta School System and the ES are the outreach to the community. 
The ES youth counselor in Marietta, the only ES office in the county, 
has several years service and has an amazing capacity to remember and 
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keep track of youth with whom she conies in contact. Tne principal 
of the Marietta High School also is knowledgeable and concerned with 
youth currently and formerly in her school. Especially in the case 
of the latter this personal contact substitutes for the function 
which a constituency CBO serves. From conversations with these 
women and others who described them, their roles are maternal and 
familiar within the institutional context. 

As discussed in the first interim report the role of the com- 
munity action agency in NE Georgia has been limited to operat- 
ing YCCIP. An agency new to CETA, the Coordinating Educational Ser- 
vicing Agency (CESA), has the YETP contract. The recruitment of youth 
into that program is done locally in the twelve high schools in which 
the program operates. In terms of reaching the disadvantaged both 
ACTION and CESA are reaching economically disadvantaged equally well; 
this is not difficult in these counties where low incomes are wide- 
spread . 

The community action agency in DeKalb county has a sub-contract 
under YETP for work experience whereas the LEA (DeKalb Board of 
Education) operates the major portion of YETP. In this instance the 
CAA is not as competent as the LEA to operate career exploration 
and training. The DeKalb Schools historically have operated the 
summer youth programs (since 1964) and were prime sponsor for cate- 
gorical programs prior to CETA. Thus their record and experience 
overshadow that of EGA in terms of offering comprehensive services 
to youth. EGA has not suffered in reputation as has the agency in 
NE Georgia. Their current program is dynamically administered and 
di rected. 
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1X» X . Coord i na L i ng Services for Youth ana Fuiure O^iionj 

YEDPA has resulted in the creation of a new Title III office 
* under the Atlanta CETA program which coordinates and administers 
YETP and YCCIP. It will do the same for the summer prograni and 
those special demonstration youth projects to the extent tnat they 
are funded. As previously mentioned an intake and referral unit 
has also been established. The Youth Council has reviewed the sum- 
mer program and made decisions for funding sub-contractors. YEDPA 
experience has also affected the summer program in that some new 
contractors under YETP will also operate summer programs. Career 
exploration is also receiving increased emphasis for the summer 
program. Youth in the in-school program will stay in their jobs 
but at twice as many hours, thus no interruption in their partici- 
pation is foreseen. 

Other prime sponsors have not taken as many actions toward 
coordination, partly because there are many fewer staff , programs , 
and participants to be coordinated. A tendency which can be construed 
as a different sort of coordination effort is that the smaller spon- 
sorships favor a single agent with which to contract all or most 
of the program. This is true for all three non-Atlanta YCCIP 
programs and for the Cobb and NE Georgia YETP. In DeKalb the LEA 
subcontracts for most of YETP, sharing only with EOA, and to the ES 
for OJT. Under DeKalb's program the ES has opened a permanent youth 
office to counsel, refer, and place youth. 

Except for Atlanta's administrative consolidation into a Youth 
Office most administrative and programmatic responses have been de- 
signed to be built upon or dropped. 
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Introduction 

This second interim report on YETP and YCCIP describes 
the programs in three Prime Sponsors J Boston^ Worcester^ and 
Eastern Middlesex, The first part of the report provides detail 
on the nature of the programs we have observed^ the current 
status of the programs^ and various issues and problems which 
have emerged. The second section of the report takes up several 
topics of general interest and analyzes then from the viewpoint 
f all three Prime Sponsors, 

With a few exceptions the programs are now well underway 
after a somewhat slow start. The YETP programs in all three 
Primes look very much like traditional Title I programs^ i,e, 
in-school work experience. There are obviously exceptions^ but 
this is the central tendency. The major change involved in the 
YETP programs is the LEA agreements, which have generally been 
quite successful. The YCCIP programs are more of a departure 
from past practice in that they generally involve small-scale 
activities with demonstrable physical outputs. In this sense 
the intent of the legislation has been well met. 

Eastern Middlesex 

The most significant impact of YETP and YCCIP in Eastern 
Middlesex has been to orient the Prime toward youth programs, a 
new direction. This is true both in terms of slots (for example, 
prior to YEDPA, Cambridge had only sixteen youth Title I slots) 



and staffing (a new youth director was hired as a result of the 
program) • In addition^ the LEA agreement has clearly helped 
develop a stronger and more cooperative CETA/school system re- 
lationship than had existed previously • 

The programs^ as of March 31^ had enrolled 241 out of a 
projected 341 youth. In Cambridge^ the city we have most closely 
observed, 105 out of 125 youth were enrolled. 

The programs described below are all Cambridge programs. 
In addition, in the other towns, there is a YCCIP housing re- 
habilitation program, a YCCIP alcohol awareness program, and in- 
school work experience slots. 

CEOC Programs 

The Cambridge Economic Opportunity Committee runs three 
YET? programs: an OJT program for in-school seniors, a "media" 
project which includes both in and out-of -school youth, and a 
placement/information service. 

These programs are largely in-school and the school 
system's involvement is the essence of the LEA agreement. The 
school system is deeply involved in selecting the youth and 
several joint meetings were held to decide upon enrollees. The 
procedure involved going over the list of applicants, discuss- 
ing each, and reaching a determination. It is clear that the 
specific knowledge of the youth on the part of the school staff 
led to an informed selection process. There was also very ex- 
plicit attention to racial and sexual balance. 
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In general^ the LEA arrangement appears to be working 
well. There was some initial tension concerning allocation of 
resources (the schools expected that CETA would donate equip- 
ment to the schools) and over the respective role of regular 
school counselors and CETA counselors. However ^ these tensions 
seem to be resolved. 

The OJT program intended to enroll approximately 45 youth 
for initial "Job Shop" training^ send 3 youth to each employer 
who would select one^ and then try to place the rejected youth 
elsewhere in the system. Two problems have emerged: it proved 
difficult to find OJT slots and (perhaps luckily) too few youth 
applied. One difficulty with the OJT slots is that most em- 
ployers do not want to be bothered with the paperwork ^ super- 
vision, and obligations entailed by COT. Currently twenty-two youth are 
enrolled in the program, five of whom have been placed. 

The media project involves work experience with video tape, graphics, and 
the like. It currently inclxjdes five in-school and seventeen out of school 
youth. The roomings are spent in GED classes, the afternoons in itedia 
related activities. 

Just-A-Start 

The Just-A-Start program is a YCCIP housing rehabilita- 
tion program for 15 youth. The program includes a GED component. 
The Just-A-Start corporation is ten years old and began as a 
housing rehabilitation program for the City of Cambridge. It 
also runs an in-school program during the year and summer. 
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Unlike many of the prograuns we have observed in the 
various cities ^ this program had a surplus of applicants. The 
program appears to have close ties with street workers in 
several Cambridge neighborhoods. The selection process in- 
volved the youth in at least two interviews^ one with a staff 
person from the Cambridge CETA office and another with the 
director of the program itself. (In general^ Cambridge and 
EMHRDA staff were more directly involved in selection for both 
Just-A-Start and CEOC programs than was typical in other Prime 
Sponsors) . 

The selection interviews emphasized the program's goals 
and laid particular stress upon work habits. The process was 
heavily biased in favor of admitting women (who were a scarce 
commodity) , even to the point of stretching the interpretation 
of eligibility guidelines. 

The work itself involves rehabilitation of private homes. 
We observed^ for example^ the insulation of a home owned by an 
elderly widow. One crew we observed had four youth and a super- 
visor^ another had 5 youth and a supervisor. In addition ^ 
there appears to be frequent spot checking by the central office 
staff of Jus t-A-S tart. GED classes are held several evenings a week. 

Boston 

Boston f in addition to operating its YETP and YCCIP pro- 
greuns, is also an Entitlement city. The Entitlement^ called 
Project YES^ is obviously a strong source of competition with 
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the YETP/YCCIP programs for staff energy and attention. 

The YETP programs are all fully operational. There were 
no start-up problems with these since thoy all were Title I 
programs switched to YETP. The new YETP activities are the LEA 
agreement and an early effort at establishing a new centralized 
assessment and intake center. Both of these are described in 
greater detail below. From the viewpoint of what is new about 
Boston's YETP activities, the LEA agreement stands out. 

The YCCIP programs in Boston got off to a slow start, in 
keeping with the national pattern. The causes of the slow start 
can be thought of in three categories: (1) administrative prob- 
lems at the Prime Sponsor level; (2) administrative problems 
within the programs; and (3) difficulties in finding youth. We 
discuss each of these in more detail below. All YCCIP programs 
are now in operation. 

The Boston Prime Sponsor has clearly established the 
largest central operation of any of the three Primes we have 
examined. In part this is due to the Entitlement. In addition, 
the Prime Sponsor is housed in an agency — the Employment and 
Economic Policy Administration — which performs other functions 
in addition to CETA. As a result, the Prime has been ambitious, 
attempting in a variety of non-prograimnatic ways to form new 
institutional linkages for youth activities. An example is a 
recent two-day conference sponsored by the Prime and Northeastern 
University which brought together private sector leaders, youth 
workers in a variety of non-CETA agencies, CETA contractors, 
and Prime Sponsor staff to discuss future directions for youth 



programs. Another consequence of the ambitiousness of the Prime 
has been a continuing conflict with Action for Boston Community 
Development (ABCD) ^ the largest contractor^ over the Prime's 
attempt to re-allocate resources. 

The sections below describe in some detail the programs 
which we have observed most closely. Other programs funded by 
YETP and YCCIP are: 

1, The Rent-A-Kid program^ a YETP odd jobs program; 

2, A YMCA YETP program for young ex-offenders; 

3, A bilingual program^ Casa del Sol , for Spanish 
out-of -school youth; 

4, Two YCCIP construction and rehabilitation programs. 

World of Work 

The World of Work program^ run by rhe Charlestown Boys' 
Clvib/ is an in-school progran designed to place youth in the 
private sector. The program operate'C^ on one-month cycles. Each 
month, roughly fifteen youth from a Boston neighborhood are re- 
cruited into the program and put through training sessions 
designed to prepare them to apply for jobs. After the sessions 
they are sent to interviews arranged by the program's job de- 
velopers. The program is non-stipended ; if hired, the youth 
become regular employees of the company. The jobs are charac- 
teristically in large downtown retail establishments. 
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The program has traditionally operated in several Boston 
neighborhoods but has been forced to move into new areas when 
old neighborhoods became Entitlement districts, when the pro- 
gram entered a new neighborhood it recruited youth by contacting 
a number of social service agencies in the area, calling a meet- 
ing to explain the program, and asking tne agencies for referrals. 
Most agencies knew of the program, and there was very little dif- 
ficulty gaining cooperation. 

The job preparation sessions consist of various interest 
and behavior inventory tests followed by extensive coaching on 
how to fill out applications, how to behave in job interviews, 
how to behave on the job, and so forth. 

The program is not new to YETP; it had been funded previ- 
uusly under Title I. Thus there was no start-up difficulty. 
The only mechanical problems were caused by the Entitlement, 
which led to a shifting of project staff (some experienced staff 
shifting to the Entitlement) and to changing the target areas. 
These changes do not appear to have caused any serious diffi- 
culties. 



The Boston LEA Program 

Boston's LEA agreement is unique cunong the Primes in 
that the Boston Prime Sponsor has subcontracted directly with 
the school system to establish in-school programs. The School 
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Department is thus running its own programs. This LEA agreement 
is thus probably the most innovative (in the sense of different 
from past practice) of Boston's YETP programs. This is not the 
first time the schools and CETA have interacted in Boston, the 
ABCD in-school program obviously works through the schools, but 
it is a qualitatively new level of cooperation. 

There is general satisfaction among the Boston Prime and 
the School staff with the arrangement. Probably central to this 
satisfaction is the widespread respect commanded by the individ- 
ual who is coordinating the school program. 

The programs established under the LEA agreement seem to 
largely operate without a close working relationship with the 
other elements of the CETA system. There is obviously adminis-- 
trative communication on issues such as budgets (and one of the 
more difficult tasks facing the schools in establishing the pro- 
gram was learning Labor Department regulations and vocabulary) 
and many of the youth went through the ABCD assessment center. 
However, beyond this the programs largely operate in isolation. 

The School Department has established a variety of pro- 
grams under the LEA agreement. These are described below in 
varying detail. 

(1) EDCO 

EDCO is an educational collaborative which contracts with 
various school systems in the Boston area to provide educational 



services. In addition to running YETP and CCIP programs for 
Boston it also does so for various other local school systems • 
It is also involved in a portion of Boston's Entitlement Program, 
EDCO has two programs partially funded by the Boston YETP Pro- 
gram. These are an "alternative school" in Waltham and a Lab 
School in Boston. 

The Waltham School is an entirely new undertaking funded 
by YETP. It includes students from Boston and from various 
suburbs. Students alternate between a week of classes and a week 
of work experience placements. The emphasis is not upon skill 
training but rather on "pre-work" behavior. In one site which 
we visited, a community health center, two students worked on 
various clerical tasks. EDCO selected teachers from within the 
school system to work at Waltham and reimbursed the schools for 
substitute teachers. 

The Lab School existed prior to YETP. It is a desegrega- 
tion program which brings suburban students into the city to 
take a half-day of classes and to work half-time. This program 
has experienced some difficulty because some staff feel that the 
addition of YETP students "tips" the student mix too much in 
the direction of disadvantaged. However, evidently some of the 
YETP funded participants were already enrolled in the Lab School. 

(2) Hyde Park 

This program serves special needs (retarded) students who 
are paired with regular students on work sites. Ten of each 



group are funded under YETP, The program existed prior to 
YETP and no new youth were added. The new funds were used to 
hire supervisors and provide additional work hours , particularly 
in the sununer. It is unclear exactly how many hours students 
work, and this may vary since some students do not take classes 
and some students seem to combine YETP with work-study funds. 
Placements include halfway houses / hospitals, and rehabilitation 
centers « 

(3) Occupational Resource Center 

The ORG provides vocational education for students from 
other city high schools. The YETP students number 20 and these 
students are bilingual. The progreim was in operation prior to 
YETP and no new youth were added. YETP funds are used to expand 
working hours from 6 to 15 per week, as well as to add summer 
work. The program also includes workshops on topics such as 
budgeting. The work sites emphasize hospitals and health centers, 
and seem to largely involve (at least for women) clerical tasks. 

(4) Edison Middle School Work Career Exploration 
Program 

This is an entirely new program due to YETP. It includes 
twenty 14-15 year-old students who are older than their grade 
and are judged to be potential dropouts. The students work three 
hours a day at a variety of sites (hospitals, community agencies, 
universities) . The in-school teaching is centered around work 
with math, reading, etc., taught in the context of jobs. This 
program is viewed as knowledge develppinent, and is the only pro- 
gram in any of the three Primes so identified. 



(5) There are two additional programs we have not 
visited, another middle school program, and a summer program for 
special needs students. 

ABCD In-School 

This is the largest of Boston's YETP programs, enrolling 
well over 200 youth in after school work experience in non-profit 
placements. Like other Boston YETP activities this program was 
underway prior to YETP. We have conducted extensive interviews 
with ABCD staff but have yet to visit job sites. 

ABCD is run in a decentralized manner. In each Boston 
community, an APAC (Area Planning Action Council) is responsible 
for the operation of the progrfiun. Youth are recruited through 
the APAC's. The applications are coded and eliqibility deter- 
mined centrally, and selection and placement is done by the 
APAC's. 

In addition to job placements, ABCD makes available to 
the youth workshops on various topics. Also, individual APAC's 
add on to the program in various ways. For example, one APAC 
runs a "reading club** which is mandatory for youth who are be- 
hind grade in their reading. 

Transition Employment Enterprises 

The "TEE" program (a YCCIP activity) is a supported work 
program which sends thirteen youth into the homes of elderly 
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people to provide various kinds of assistemce. TEE runs a 
variety of supported work projects in Boston under contract with 
MDRC. In addition, TEE is also contracted with HUD to run one 
of the demonstration YCCIP programs and has a piece of the En- 
titlement. 

The supported work concept emphasizes graduated stress, 
i.e., rising expectations with both rewards and punishments. 
The program began with a two-day orientation session, followed by 
several weeks of initial training and evaluation. The youth 
(joined by 7 of the HUD youth) are now divided into four groups 
of five each and are visiting homes in the Allston-Brighton 
area. 

The program was among the slowest in getting started. 
The recruitment process continued well into April. There ap- 
pears to have been considerable contract confusion with EEPA. 
In addition, the program lacked l*-s own recruitment services 
and eventually asked ABCD to provide the youth. Finally, the 
hiring of supervisors fell behind schedule. 

We have yet to observe the crews at work. However, inter- 
views with staff and casual observation of the youth during the 
initial evaluation period seem to indicate that the program is 
on track. 
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Lena Park 

The Lena Park program is a Boston YCCIP activity run 
by the Lena Park Community Center. The program, for 17 youths, 
involves landscaping. The youth are given initial classroom 
training in landscaping and then work in Franklin Park (using 
some materials donated by the Parks Department) and in private 
homes. In addition, a few youth who wish to pursue landscaping 
as a career may take community college classes during the summer 
and enroll in the Mass. Bay Community College landscaping pro- 
gram in the fall. Finally, a variety of supportive services 
are provided; for example, during one of our visits the youth 
had just returned from free medical exams at a local clinic. 

The program began in earnest on March 1. Prior, to that 
almost a month had been devoted to recruitment, with some dif- 
ficulty being experienced, in addition, the program experienced 
the start-up problems normal to a new program: the program 
director did not start until late February, a consultant hired 
to do the classroom training backed out, and so forth. 

The program itself, in addition to its explicit attention 
to landscaping skills and work behavior, places major emphasis 
upon influencing the self-image and attitudes of the youth. The 
director is constantly prodding the youth to be aggressive, to 
take control of their behavior. In addition, heavy stress is 
laid upon the variety of social service available at the com- 
munity center. 
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The classroom training in landscaping is being run by 
a Boston firm which has extensive experience in Boston, in- 
cluding a major contract for work with the Transit Authority 
on the Southeast Corridor, There is some hope that this con- 
tact will help in the post-program placement process. 



Worcester YCCIP 

This program^ unlike YCCIP projects in other cities, is 
being run by public agencies, the School System and the City Parks 

Department, 

The program selected 32 youth from among recent drop-outs. 
Referrals came from "adjustment counselors" in the Worcester 
Public Schools, as well as a variety of community agencies. 
The selection process was handled by staff from the Child Study 
Department of the public schools, the project staff, and the 
Director of the Parks Department, The youth spent one month in 
the Worcester Public Schools "Adult Learning Center" before 
beginning to work in the parks. 

The youth in this program seemed in our interviews to 
be in greater diffic^ xuy than those in the other Worcester pro- 
grams. This pc . r explains the attrition rate: by mid-April, 
10 of the original 31 youth had left, and new candidates were 
selected to fill the resulting vacancies. 




Project Transition 

Project Transition is an in-school work experience 
program sponsored by the local CAP agency^ the same umbrella 
agency which sponsors the summer youth program* The program is 
intended to provide 200 slots. 

The program is staffed by both the agency and the public 
schools. The CAP hired six counselors and the schools wera 
given funds to hire four counselors. The function of the school 
counselors is to select the youths arrange for the various 
within-school administrative details necessary for their par- 
ticipation ^ and to visit the work sites to assure that they meet 
the standards necessary for academic credit. The Project Transi- 
tion counselors are responsible for job development and placement. 

The program has recruited youth from within the school 
system, with special attention to a pool of youth already en- 
rolled in a career experience program entitled "Project Compe- 
tence" (recently changed to "Project Prepare"). That program 
provided counseling and weekly visits to worksites. Presumably 
one of the attractions of using this group as a pool was that 
they were already oriented to work experience and already had 
their schedules at least partly adjusted to being out-of~school 
in the afternoons. 

The program was a bit slow in getting started , primarily 
because of the snow storms which closed the Worcester Public 
Schools for 21 days in February. However , by May 17 , 145 youths 
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had been enrolled. An additional difficulty was that of start- 
ing an in-school work release progrcun in the middle of the 
semester, after students* schedules had already been established. 
There were some initial difficulties with arranging placements 
because the eligible non-profit employers are saturated with par- 
ticipants from other programs (e.g.. Title VI, NYC) 
and because non-profit placements sometimes lack the range of 
occupations (e.g., construction) of particular interest to some 
youth. 

YOU, Inc. 

YOU, Inc. runs an in-school work experience program very 
similar in structure to Project Transition in that the youth 
are selected by the schools, funds have been provided for the 
school system to hire a counselor, and YOU, Inc. h^s staff res- 
ponsible for organizing the program and for placements. The 
major difference is that this program takes youth from Worcester • 
eleven ''alternative'^ high schools, and from a local correctional 
institution. 

Alternative high schools are designed for youth who are 
having major difficulties in school. These institutions are 
scattered throughout the city (we visited one ir the basement of 
a church) and seem considerably less formal than the regular 
schools. 

The YOU, Inc. program has been slow in ,eti j »: ^f?ij:!:ed. 
Again, the snow was a problem, suspending school-*'. .'i r'j^rerrals 
for almost one month. In addition, as of late April, nc ^ob 



developer had been hired, and the program was distracted by some 
difficulties involving a Title I program it administers, in 
addition, intake interviews we attended suggest that the program 
is exercising considerable care in selecting and evaluating en- 
rollees. 

SFTfTTED TOPICS 

This section of the report will take up general topics 
of interest and discuss them from the vantage point of all three 
Prime Sponsors. 

Recruitment of Youth 

One of the surprises which has emerged from YEDPA, both 
nationally and in the Prime Sponsors under study here, has been 
the difficulty experienced in meeting enrollment targets on time. 
In part, this can be attributed to various administrative prob- 
lems which have been encountered, and these issues are described 
elsewhere in this report. It is also useful, however, to examine 
how youth were recruited into the program. These recruitment 
patterns are interesting both because of the light they shed upon 
start-up difficulties and because we can try to understand who 

does and does not get served by these programs • 

t> 

The recruitment patterns vary both by Prime Sponsor and 
by program. In Worcester, for example, virtually all intake has 
been through the schools. For both YETP and YCCIP, youth have 
either been recruited by school personnel from among those in 
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school or from among very recent dropouts. Thus, the issue of 
contacts and community networks does not arise in these pro- 
grams. Any slowness in recruiting youth can be attributed 
either to administrative difficulties, the challenge of creat- 
ing almost overnight a new CETA/school system relationship, 
and to Acts of God such as the snow storm. At this point, there 
is very little selectivity (with the possible exception of YOU, 
Inc.), with the programs admitting virtually all eligible youth 
who apply. 

In Cambridge and Boston, there was considereibly les3 
reliance upon the schools. In both communities, the programs 
have gotten off to a faster start but this cannot necessarily be 
attributed to differences in recruitment patterns. In Boston 
much of the YETP programs were already underway, there being al- 
ready existing Title I programs which were switched into YETP. 
In Cambridge, the Prime Sponsor staff were much more directly 
involved in recruitment and selection than in other communities, 
frequently being in the field, attending recruitment meetings 
and intake interviews. Among other reasons, the much smaller 
size of the Prime Sponsor permitted this interaction. 

There is a difference among programs in their access to 
informal recruiting networks in their areas. In Boston, for 
example, at least one YCCIP progrcim, although nominally run by 
a CBO, essentially lacked any ties to local groups from which 
it could recruit youth. After considerable indecision about how 



youth were to be four.d, the program turned to ABCD to find them 
youth. In Cambridge, one group seems to have strong ties to 
street workers in a particular neighborhood and experienced much 
less difficulty than other programs in developing sufficient ap- 
plications. 

Some program directors attributed their difficulty in 
finding youth to the poor reputation of previous youth programs. 
This assertion is difficult to evaluate although it is certainly 
true that virtually all of the youth we have interviewed have 
been in other programs previously. Another problem is the mid- 
year start which, particularly for youth in school, made fitting 
the programs into pre-existing plans difficult. Finally, ad- 
ministrative difficulties of getting into programs may have dis- 
couraged youth. One xanhappy counselor described the e^pplica- 
tion pro(;ess: 

"On arriving, the kids are given a blue form by the 
receptionist. They have to go home to get it 
filled out and when they return they are given 
a white form. They have to go home to get this 
filled out, and when they return, they are given 
an appointment for an intake interview which as- 
signs them to a program. They then have another 

interview with the program director before they 

are euimitted." 
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start-up 

One source of tlie low enrollments has been administra- 
tive start-up difficulties. In part these were caused by the 
enormous time pressures faced by the Prime Sponsors in tb.e fall, 
and these difficulties were described in the first interim 
report. 

A common difficulty was simply administrative ovjerload. 
In Boston, for example, the Entitlement program has placed great 
pressure upon the Prime Sponsor staff. This in turn has led to 
various delays at the progrcun level (slow contracts, ambiguous 
direction concerning intake, etc.). This overload has extended 
to some of the more ambitious programs. One program, with no 
previous experience dealing with the Prime Sponsor, is currently 
administering a YCCIP program, a HUD/YCCIP program, and a piece 
of the Entitlement. This has undoubtedly contributed to a cer- 
tain slowness. 

Learning to work with school systems is another source 
of some start-up difficulties. In Cambridge, for example, there 
was some initial confusion over the division of resources which 
led to some delays. In Worcester, the entire program is school- 
based and it singly takes time for two institutions to develop 
a satisfactory arrangement. In addition, the school calendar 
(i.e., vacations) can slow things down and the difficulty in 
changing students' schedules mid-semester is an added problem. 



Some of the programs under consideration are new and 
new programs have bugs to iron out. One YCCIP program, for ex- 
ample, has seen a classroom trainer quit just before the program 
was to start (leaving the staff with two empty weeks to fill) 
and a planned relationship with a community college suddenly 
collapsed. The same organization did not have its youth program 
director on board until after recruitment was ccTipleted and the 
program was about to begin. These sorts of problems seem to 
be characteristic of new programs and are unlikely to persist 
into a second year. 

TARGETING 
Income Levels 

In Boston, all youth are at the 70% BLS level. In EMHRDA, 
94% of the YCIP youth and 93% of the YETP are at the 70% level 
with the remainder at 85%. In Worcester, 93% of youth currently 
enrolled are at the 70% level (or AFDC) with the remainder at the 
85% level. 

No one makes a serious effort to verify income levels. 
Some program operators argue that they know' their communities 
and thus know who are eligible, others argue that CETA income 
cut-offs are common knowledge and that there is considerable 
"fudging" at work. 
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School Status 

The programs are heavily oriented to in-school youth. 
This seems to me to reflect less of a policy decision in most 
cases than it is a reflection of what was already in place or 
a result of what could be done quickly. In Boston, approxi- 
mately 76% of YETP and YCCIP youth are in-school; in Worcester 
virtually 100% are in-school and in EMHRDA roughly 60% are in- 

It should be noted, however, that the definition of in- 
school can be tenuous. In Boston, for Example, a youth actually 
has to apply to the school system in order to drop out. Thus 
many youth who never attend remain formally on the rolls. In 
fact, some programs which are formally in-school are aimed at 
this de facto out-of -school group. In this case the relevant 
distinction is between school age and non school age youth. 

Special Groups 

All programs which we observed in selection meetings made 
special efforts to recruit women, sometimes even consciously 
stretching eligibility criteria to get women in. There was a 
similar concern with minorities but the problem of finding them 
was less difficult. 

Substitution 

The issue of to what extent YEDPA funds represent a net 
increase in services available to youth is difficult. Some 



evidence available on this point is presented below but some 
qualifications should be kept in mind: 

1. Even if there is little or no net addition, the 
quality of the services may improve as a result 
of various kinds of institutional changes. 

2. It is not at all clear that Prime Sponsors had 
the capacity to gear up as quickly as the legis- 
lation and DOL expected and hence in the short 
run some substitution should be expected. 

3. This last point suggests that, to the extent 
"ihat substitution is a major DOL concern, atten- 
tion should be focused on the implementation of 
programs in FY79, 

Keeping these qualifications in mind, the evidence in substitution 

is as follows: 

1. In Boston, the YETP programs are almost entirely 
Title I programs which were switched to YETP, 
Thus, substitution is virtually 100% with some 
exceptions. The first exception is roughly 
$300,000 which the Prime set aside to create a 
nrw centralized intake and assessment center. 
This center was to take the place of a similar 
operation run by ABCD. However, the Prime ulti- 
mately did not implement the center this year 
for a variety of reasons, including administra- 
tive concern with more pressing issues, uncer- 
tainty about exactly how the Center would fit in 
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with other youth services^ and resistance by ABCD. 
The other important exception is the $379^000 con- 
tracted to the schools under the LEA agreements. 
In principle^ these are all new services. However 
as can be seen from the description of these pro- 
grams elsewhere in this report^ in son^i cases these 
programs are beefed up versions of activities al- 
ready in place. Thus^ some fraction of the program 
cannot be regarded as new. 
2. In Worcester, all the evidence points to a net in- 
crease of services to youth. A large fraction of 
Title I monies was going for youth, and these pro- 
grams are continuing. The only possible source of 
substitution - and this is quantitatively unimpor- 
tant - is the possibility that youth already in the 
school system's Project Competence receive a re- 
duced level of service from that program when they 
enroll in YETP. 
3. In Cambridge, which historically devoted very little 
Title I resources to youth, there has been virtually 
no substitution. 

Academic Credit 

By and large, the programs have been quite successful 
in arranging for academic credit. In Worcester, students in 
the two in-school programs will get academic credit for their 



work. One of the major concerns of the school system has been 
to assure that these jobs are "deserving" of academic credit 
and the function of the new counselors hired by the schools 
under the program will be to visit job sites. Moreover, YCCIP 
participants can work towards a GED as an integral part of 
their program. In Boston, the YCCIP youth do not get academic 
credit, but most programs have GED components and the staff see 
themselves trying to get the youth back into regular school. 
The ABCD in-school program makes arrangements with staff of in- 
dividual schools and frequently gets academic credit for en- 
rollees. The programs under Boston's LEA agreement all involve 
academic credit. In Cambridge, the in-school programs provide 
credit, while the out-of -school programs do not, although they 
provide GED work. 

Planning Councils 

In general, these councils have had limited roles. This 
is certainly the case in Worcester and Cambridge. In Boston, the 
council plays no role in day-to-day or even medium run policy 
formulation. However, it is an important arena for the struggle 
between the Prime Sponsor and ABCD. The struggle is essentially 
over the relative importance of ABCD in the operation, the Prime 
seeking to diminish it and ABCD seeking to protect its position. 
As part of this continuing struggle, the Prime abolished last 
fall the old planning council and replaced it with a new "blue 
ribbon" Council which also served the youth council function. 
This Council seemed under the Primers control and A3CD fought it 
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strenuously both, in the media and through appeals to the Regional 
Office of the Labor Department. The composition of the Council 
was broadened somewhat in response to these complaints and ABCD 
seems able to use the Council to help protect its position vis- 
a-vis the Prime. 



Knowledge Development 

There is no activity on this front. One senior Prime 
Sponsor staff person, upon being asked what activities were know- 
ledge development, picked up a list of programs and laughingly 
looked through it to spot (unsuccessfully) a program which might 
be called "knowledge development". Another Prime, considering 
applying for an "exemplary demonstration grant", called us to 
ask for a definition of "knowledge development'*. 



Impact of Other Programs 

The major such impact is the Entitlement in Boston. 
Obviously, Boston prefers (and should prefer) to have the Entitle- 
ment than not but, looked at from a purely YETP/YCCIP perspect- 
ive, the Entitlement has caused some difficulties: 

1. Staff time has been absorbed to the detriment of 
YETP/YCCIP. This is true within the Prime Spon- 
sor's office but also in the field. The School 
Department person running the LEA agreements is 
also the Entitlement liaison. Another example 
is a program which has shifted experienced staff 
to the Entitlement and placed new staff on YETP. 
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2. There has emerged competition for placements, 
with the Entitlement drying up some slots previ- 
ously available to YETP. 

3. Some youth have left YETP programs for the En- 
titlement, since the latter offers more hours of 
work. At least one YETP program has consider- 
ably reduced its scope as a result of the Entitle- 
ment. 

Mi scellaneous Issues 

1. Overhead . There is little evidence that on any 
systematic basis Primes are obtaining materials or 
space from the private sector at below market costs. 
There are, of course, isolated instances (for example, 

a local newspaper donates books to one of ABCD's APAC's) . 

2. Coordinating Services . In general, the delivery 
system of services to youth has not appreciably changed 
as a result of these programs. The major exception is 
obviously the LEA agreements. In addition, the issue 
of centralized intake and coordination is part of the 
conflict between ABOC and the Boston Prime Sponsor. 

3. Youth Participation . Youth are on the Planning 
Councils but, as noted above, these Councils play a minor 
role. Beyond that there is little or no youth involvement. 
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YOUTH EVALUATION PROJECT: SECOND INTERIM REPORT 



This l8 the second Interim report on the Implementation of Youth 
Community Conservation and Improvement Projects (YCCIP) and Youth 
Employment and Training Programs (YETP) In three prime sponsorships In 
central and southwestern Ohio: Clark County, Columbus-Franklin County 
Consortium, and Greene County. The report follows the outline distributed 
by the National Council on Employment Policy on February 24, 1978, with 
the addition of a concluding section containing general observations. 

The data for this report came from Interviews with prime sponsor 
staff members responsible for Implementation, program operators (Including 
school officials), advisory council members (Including youth members), and a 
few participants In some of the programs that have been In place long 
enough to afford some meaningful experience that can be tapped; 
observation of youth council meetings; and examination of relevant 
documents, reports, and records. 

The reader of this report needs to be generally aware that 
implementation in Clark County as of early May was virtually total, 
implementation in Greene County was partial, and implementation in 
Columbus had barely begun. 
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I. KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT 

In Clark County only one knowledge development activity is planned: 
a monitoring of YCCIP enrollees to see if their decision about staying in 
school is related to their ability to earn money while in school (the 
target population is potential dropouts). Unsuccessful attempts were made 
to hirc: a student from a nearby University to undertake this task. The 



evaluation activity has now been given to ^ xirv ji .^m jt f*>r y-^rth v lanc 
(an assistant to the youth programs -. v. ^r^ v^'itr:^ ^ v;. j jc ; .u*^ wlh 
duties In May (she had been a 8ecret£ix>' or the n % i in :lv ■•xestloA 

of program Impact In the only YCCIP pr.^grax^ li: .*fliX: 8';^' aorahlp is 
the focus* Concrete plans for how the c ^'ls^tlcL v.l be conducted have 
not yet been developed. 

In Colunfeus knowledge development has never been a priority and may 
become a fatality given all of the problems the prime sponsorship has had 
in getting any of the programs operational. In theory there will be 
research on the Impact of participation in the programs on youth's attitudes 
and labor market status. But to date no provisions for evaluation have been 
made. The position of "youth evaluator" remains vacant. The most 
reasonable projection at present is that there will be no knowledge development 
in Columbus. 

Knowledge development has consistently been of peripheral concern 
to Greene County manpower staff. That staff has defined knowledge 
development as fairly formal experimental evaluation for which they do not 
possess time, money, or competence. However, the staff has tried to 
develop programs they consider innovative in part as a result of the 
general stress on knowledge development in the program nationally. The 
prime sponsorship has, until early May, run the youth programs with one 
half-time staff tiember. They are now seeking a full-time staff member and 
may do more in the way of evaluating their innovative programs after 
that person is in place. 

II. CONTENT AND QUALITY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 

In Clark County the staff is strongly aware of the stress on 
improving the quality of work experience sites. They are working with the 



subcontractors to upgrade quality and both the staff and the subcontractors 
feel that their work sites were appropriate* The staff Is planning an 
Important change In FY 79 that should upgrade the quality of work sites 
even more: the Springfield city schools (the LEA with the 22% contract) 
will be given the authority to certify all work sites as career-related. 
Sites not so certified will not be eligible for funding. 

Supervision of work experience sites has never been a particular 
problem In Clark County. Thus standard practices have continued to be 
used In YETP programs. The one fCCl? project (with the county schools) 
is using regular maintenance staff as supervisors. 

There are no special "youth Jobs** or restructuring of Jobs for 
youth in Clark. 

The link between the career assessment component provided by the 
Springfield schools (a two-hour session every other week) and work experience 
participants supervised by two contractors has been in place since late 
Harch. The mesh seems to be developing well and both participants and 
project supervisors are favorably Impressed by the career assessment 
classes. 

Academic credit has not yet been arranged. The CETA staff continues 
to emphasize the necessity for it. School officials are moving carefully 
but are in no way negative. Tliey wish they had some guidance from the 
State Education Department but in the absence of such guidance they feel 
comfortable proceeding on their own to develop policies and practices 
that they feel will stand up to later scrutiny by the Springfield Board of 
Education, the State Education Department, and the North Central Association. 
They want to make sure that the arrangements they make for credit cannot 
later be successfully challenged as below standard. 

Youth participants feel they are learning Interpersonal skills in 
their Jobs although they are less sure about career skills, primarily 
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because they are only now beginning to think about career choices (a 
development facilitated by the new career assessment coioponent) • Program 
operators confirm that most of the enrollees have given little thought to 
career options to date (or at least prior to the career assessment 
classes) • 

The YCCIP project Is a project with tangible output: maintenance and 
beautlflcatlon of physical facilities In all county schools. 

In Columbus only one YCCIP project was functioning by early May and 
so comments on quality of jobs necessarily have to be llinlted to that 
project. The director of the project was enthusiastic about the jobs In 
It and the strong emphasis on good supervision. The CETA staff knew 
little about the project. In fact, given the general problems of getting 
anything In place the CETA staff as yet appears to have develo^i^d no 
particular commitment to the new youth programs at all. 

Supervision at the one operational project Is good; extra supervisors 
who are union members were hired. No special consideration was given to 
Increasing supervision on the In-school work sites developed by staff to 
use the 22% LEA money. 

There Is no special class of youth jobs being created. The one YCCIP 
project In place does restructure some jobs for youth, however. 

The only YET? activity In place at all (and that only partially) by 
early May Involved work experience sites for In-school youth (and used the 
22Z LEA money). The schools played no part in developing these jobs; the 
CETA staff developed them and simply treated them as extensions of work 
experience programs already in place. No special attention was given to 
meshing education and work sites. Where any fit existed it was random. 

So few youth are actually enrolled in Columbus as yet (and the few 
who are enrolled have onlV been in the program a very short time) that 
interviews with them necassarily must be deferred. The status of 
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academic credit Is confused. In keeping with most aspects of the Columbus 
program. No one Is sure how to arrange for It or who Is supposed to do It. 

The two YCCIP projects do provide tangible outputs. The regional 
«^^^^ce of DOL objected to one YCCIP project that was first proposed 
(youth tutoring youth) because It did not provide tangible output and 
Columbus substituted another project for It. 

Greene County CETA staff and project operators stress quality of Jobs 
and strong supervision. These attitudes are widespread and are being 
Implemented concretely. For example, the staff went to the Employment 
Service to locate good supervisors and ES took responsibility for locating 
them and t!ten for providing them with orientation and training. Ivo 
supervisors were hired for the 12 enrollees In the two YCCIP projects. For 
YET? enrollees (20 In OJT and 40 spilt between two work experience 
programs) regular supervisors already at the sites are used. 

Greene has not created a separate class of Jobs reserved for youth, 
and no particular Job restructuring seems to be taking place. 

Out-of-school participants receive classroom training at a Joint 
vocational high school at night or tutoring. They are also encouraged 
to pursue a GED or return to school. In-school participants In work 
experience each have a case manager and an education curriculum specialist 
working In tandem with guidance counsellors who assemble curriculum 
packages that must be certified by the JVS superintendent as "sound." 

The question of academic credit for work experience has caused some 
tension In Greene County. The vocational superintendent believes that 
state attitudes distinguishing bietween "academic credit" and "credit 
toward graduation" create confusion. The latter can be used when 
certified by vocational schools and does not have to be supported by 120 
hours of classroom Instruction per unit, as Is the case with the former. 
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However, the tone of memos emanating from the state department of education 
Is, In the view of Individuals In Greene County, Indicative of suspicion 
of manpower programs on the part of state education officials. 

Counsellors and CETA staff both Indicate that the participants 
generally are enrolled almost exclusively for the Immediate financial 
rewards and not because of career aspirations. The few participants 
Interviewed seemed to have a stronger notion of career goals and the 
relation of their YEDPA-supported Jobs to those goals but those few are 
perhaps atypical of all of the participants. 

III. YOUTH PARTICIPATION 

In Clark County the four youth members of the youth subcouncll 
were chosen primarily on the basis of being known personally by someone 
already Involved with manpower programs • Only one of the four Is a 
participant and disadvantaged (and she was chosen because she Is president 
of the council of the major community-based deliverer). 

Youth participation at both the subcouncll and the full MAC Is good 
In terms of attendance. And several of the youth laembers feel free to 
talk. When Interviewed, they expressed positive perceptions of the reception 
the adult members of the subcouncll and full council had accorded them. 
They have no particular programmatic goals. One member had a personal goal 
of learning more about government and politics generally. In general, 
they feel flattered to be on the council. The non-dlsadvantaged members 
feel they understand the problems of the disadvantaged from having gone 
to school with some of them. 

The CETA staff and the adult members of the ^fAC and subcouncll have 
all tried t.o make the youth members feel welcome and have stressed that 
they are full voting members of the subcouncll {of which they constitute 50%). 
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Participant views of pre-YEDPA programs and YEDPA programs were not 
solicited because the YETP programs are extensions and expansions of what 
was In place under Title I before YEDPA was passed. The YCCIP project 
has only been under way a few weeks and so participants were not Interviewed. 

ColunbuB youth representatives are formally appointed by the prime 
sponsor. Nominations were sought by a council liaison person on the 
CETA staff from a variety of sources. Those names were sent to the CETA 
director for approval, and from there went to the mayor. The appointment 
letters were then sent out. 

Youth participation has been extremely limited. The full MAC In 
Columbus has never had an Important role In program lmplemt:ntatlon so 
there Is no precedent for active Involvement. Generating active youth 
participation on the youth council Is not a priority for the Columbus 
CETA staff, and It Is unlikely to become a priority. 

In Greene County two high school students who have been SPEDY 
enrollees in the past were selected to serve on the youth council of 13 
members because staff judged them to have been good participants in the 
program and predicted they would be interested members of the council. 
The two members come to the monthly meetings but do not, at least as 
yet, participate much. The two youth members do value their membership, 
however, not for any particular programmatic reasons but because of personal 
recognition they feel they have received as members. The members have no 
programmatic goals or criticisms. 

The CETA staff is considering the iden of broadening the scope of 
youth participation in YEDPA by employing a few "peer counsellors" at the 
work experience program run by a community action agency. 

The programs are too new yet to ascertain whether participants think 
they are getting something new and different from what previous CETA 
programs offered. Counsellors for the operators predict that they will 
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not see any differences because the participants tend to think of any job 

as Just another Job. However, several of the participants interviewed saw more 

differences than the staff predicted. They were particularly supportive 

of having the eonmunity action agency as a deliverer because they 

felt it was more sensitive to the needs of disadvantaged youth than the 

schools, welfare department, or Juvenile court authorities. 

IV. TARGETING 

Clark County intends to serve 100% disadvantaged youth with both 
YETP and YCCIP. Of the 173 YETP participants served between January 1, 
1978, and March 31, 1978, lOOZ were reported as economically disadvantaged 
and 6SZ at the 8SZ or less lover living standard. If enough economically 
disadvantaged youths cannot be located to fill the 34 YCCIP slots theiv the 
staff will move to non-*dlsadvantaged participants rather than letting 
the slots go vacant. 

Clark County staff is very careful about having verification paperwork 
completed and in the files. They check with the welfare office or 
employers of parents to verify income data. 

The one special target population in Clark County is juvenile 
offenders. About 90Z of 26 slots from one program run through the county 
Juvenile court are reserved for offenders (the others are referrals from 
a children's home). 

The structure of the Clark program prevents comparison of community 
based organization targeting with the targeting by other deliverers because 
a CBO is the major general deliverer for YETP and there is a central Intake 
unit that, in effect, monitors targeting for the total system. 

There se^rrts to be eveiy reason to believe that Clark County is 
genuinely serving economically disadvantaged youths. In addition, the 



program Is also serving a nuniber of youths with additional social and 
motivational problems. 

Coiunbus Intends to serve only youths who are economically 
disadvantaged and meet the 70% or less lover living standard. The March 31» 
1976, reports to DOL show 92Z of YETP and 95Z of YCCIF enrollees to be econo- 
mically disadvantaged. All of the enrollees In both programs are reported 
as beln;^ at 85Z or less of the lower living standard. 

Verification to present consists of taking the applicants* word about 
Income level and then having the applicant sign a statement Indicating the 
Information Is accurate. When and if the planned youth assessment center 
Is put Into operation these procedures may change. 

Coluiil>us has targeted economically disadvantaged youth with a 
preference for minorities and dropouts. Because the bulk of the program 
Is not yet operational there have been no special outreach and recruitment 
efforts. 

The prime sponsor Is running all YETP programs Itself (Including the 
22% LEA program. In effect) and so there Is no way to compare CBO and 
non-CBO performance In reaching the target population. The city has 
always run In-school programs (even in Neighborhood Youth Corps days) 
and so no comparison has ever been possible. 

The commitment to serve economically disadvantaged youth In Colund>us 
Is genylne. The problem has been that few of the programs are In operation 
to serve anybody yet. 

Greene Comty Is also committed to serving the economically 
disadvantaged. They want to limit all participants to below the S57. lower 
living standard. The first quarterly report from YETP, with only 20 
participants enrolled, showed that 95% of them were economically 
disadvantaged and below the 85% lower living standard. 

2') 
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The 0taff for both the prime sponsor and the conmunlty action 
agency eiif>ha8lzed the completeness of their records on eligibility. 

A point system at Intake la used to give special preference to three 
groups: woinen» ex-offenders, and slow learners. Outreach efforts to 
find Individuals In these categories Include school visitations by 
counsellors, the use of newspaper articles, and close liaison with the 
Juvenile court system. 

The commitment of both the prime sponsor staff and the community 
action agency deliverer to serve the disadvantaged Is genuine. 
Conversations with participants confirmed that they were Indeed 
economically disadvantaged. 

V. SUBSTITUTION 

There Is no definitive way to measure substitution. There certainly 
Is no simple way. Table 1 reports the percent of participants In Titles 
I, II, and VI who were under 22 years of age at the end of the second 
quarters of the last three fiscal years (December 31, 1975; March 31, 1977; 
and March 31, 1978). 

When the figures for Title I are examined It can be seen that service 
In Clark County for young people has declined slightly after the passage 
of YEDPA, It has Increased In Columbus, and it has decreased considerably 
In Greene County. When the PSE titles are examined, except for Title II 
In Greene, service to young people Increased In all three prime sponsorships 
for both titles between FY 77 and FV 78 and, with the same exception of 
Title II In Greene, approximates the same level of service (In percentage 
terms) as In FY 76. 

In none of the three prime sponsorships were there any attempts to 
add youth enrollees to Title I In the Fall of 1977 so they could be 
•ihlfted to YEDPA In January, 1978. O ^ » 
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TABLE 1: PERCENT OF PARTICIPANTS UNDER 22 YEARS 

SECOND QUARTER OF FT 



OF AGE, THREE OHIO PRIME 
76, 77, and 78 



SPONSORSHIPS, 



Title I 



Title II 



Title VI 



Quarter Qiding 



Deceiker l»7: Harch 1977 Harch 1978 



Clark County 51 51 47 

Coluibus/Franklin Co. 41 46 34 

Greene County 43 43 30 



Clark County 24 20 24 

Columbue/FrankUn Co, 21 13 24 

Greene County 19 i( 9 



Clark County 24 16 23 

ColunibuB /Franklin Co. 17 15 20 

Greene County 27 18 24 
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In Clark County there is a connnltnent on the part of the CETA staff 
not to substitute. There Is also a conrndtment to year-round coiDprehenslve 
planning and operations for all participants for all titles. The second 
commitment. In a very real sense, makes substitution a meaningless 
Issue In this prime sponsorship. The staff wants to use available monies 
to make the biggest possible dent In their total universe of need. They 
will, of course, proceed In accord with federal regulations but, to the 
extent possible, they want to resist proceeding as If they were dealing 
with unrelated categorical programs. Congress and, to some extent, DOL 
seem bent on reins tltutlng categorical programs and, more Important, 
categorical mentality, but those developments are not popular In Clark County 
and not In accord with the goals of the prime sponsor. 

Services for youth remain about the same In nature as before YEDFA 
(except a larger number of youth are being served), with the very Important 
exception of the addition of the public schools* career assessment component. 

There have been no union problems (and basically no union Involvement) 
In Clark County. 

In Columbus there seems to be genuine commltmenr #• .o -educ- Title 
I services to youth Just because of the creation of the n^- youth programs. 
There has been no change in mix of services. 

Unions have not raised the Issue of substltu Ion. Th - have reviewed 
and agreed to YET? and YCCIP plans. Union represen ^.tj ;8 are on both 
the MAC and the YPC and support the plans of the pri.ae sporsorahip. 

Unions are involved and cooperating i-f fjnificantly in a home repa:fr 
and weatherization VctlP project run by a community action agency. The 
project guarantees transition to apprent L^eship for program compl^ ^'^rs. 

Despite the figures for Greene County for Title I it does not ee'jm 
reasonable to e Que that substitution Is deliberately occurring. CF/IA 
staff, subcontractors, and Influential Youth Council members all assert they 
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specifically Intend not to substitute. Their assertion Is supported by 
the fact that there has been no change In the mix of services provided youth 
with Title I monies. It seems reasonable to guess that otlier factors accounted 
for the change In youth participation and that It did not reflect a conscious 
attempt to substitute. 

A union objection to a small YCCIP project In Yeliijw Springs on a 
college campus was successful In having the project mo v^i^d to another 
sponsor but the objection was not really on the grounds of substitution, 
since the project would clearly not be undertaken ex^i.pt with CETA support. 

VI. OVERHEAD 

The only contributed resource In Clark Coun fy If rent-ftCt- space 
from the county courts for the work experience program aimed primarily 
at Juvenile offenders. 

No concrete ties with agencies other than funded de?l/fcrers have 
been developed. The employment and training system In C?ark County — ^both 
in genera] and specifically for youth — is quite aelf-contained and self- 
sufficient. 

In Columbus the major part of YETF — a plapued youth assessment and 
training center — has not yet begun. Staff maj attempt to generate links 
between the center and other organizations such as the Employment 
Service but they have articulated nothlap, concrete yet. 

The community action agency weatherization YCCIP project takes 
advantage of Ccmmtnity Service Administration t.iaterlals for weatherization. 
The community action agency itself developed this resource and CETA 
staff had nothing to do with it. 

The Greene County CETA staff had been hoping that materials for a 
YCCIP project would be donated by a high school in the County and that 
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supervisory funds for the project would come from both school funds and 
village funds. In fact all of these hopes were realized: between them 
the school and village contributed $17,000 for supervisory costs and 
$19,000 for materials (less than $18,000 In YCCIF funds were Involved). 

The community action agency Is getting some solar units at less than 
cost for part of Its wljterlzatloa YCCIP project. 

Central State University b^^ a^^itred to provide tutoring In basic 
skills to participants under t.^xz aunplces of the special education 
department at no cost to the prime sponsorship. 

The community action agency has a job developer paid for with ES 
funds. He develops Jobs for out--of-school participants as well as for 
other clients of the agency. 

The Greene County Joint Vocational High School has a nonflnanclal 
agreement with the prime sponsorship to provide coordination of the 
program with other county high schools, to arrange for high school credit 
for participants, to certify that educational experiences and work sites 
are consistent with each other, to assist In recruiting and screening 
potential participants, and to monitor the entire system so that services 
will not be duplicated. 

Understandably, the Greene County staff Is pleased with what they 
termed "Incredible" community support for their efforts. They hope to 
add additional resources on the same basis from other sources In the future. 

VII. INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 

In Clark County the 22% agreement with the LEA (Springfield city 
schools) was successfully and rather rapidly negotiated. The negotiations 
resulted in a two-phnse program for FY 78, to be followed by phase three 
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In the autumn of 1978. The third phase will explicitly build on what was 
learned In phase one (which runs from late March until the end of school In 
June; phase 2 Is a sumner program) . 

In phase one the Career Development unit In the city cchools provides 
career assessment classes for most in -school and out-of-school participants 
In the programs run by the Urban League (about 85Z of the slots) and a 
program affiliated with the county Juvenile court. These classes meet for 
two hours every other week and range from 15 to 30 In size. Participants not 
In career assessment are enrolled In a special reading program subcontracted 
with the local Catholic high school, or they are "graduates" of the career 
assessment program (It was run on an experimental basis before YEDPA funds 
were available In autumn, 1977). 

Phase two In the summer will have two parts. The first part will 
provide work sites In community projects coupled with work at the school 
board's pre-vocatlonal laboratory (already existing) and special tutoring 
In reading and math for those who need It. Another 150 participants will be 
enrolled In some sort of prelude to autumn, 1978 — a bridge program to cover the 
summer. The details of the program f6r the ISO students were being worked 
out between prime sponsor staff and school board staff In mid-May. 

Phase three will look much like phase one with whatever variations seem 
warranted by the spring experience. (Students In the spring will be "debriefed" 
by questionnaire and In other ways. A single full-time teacher teaches all of 
the classes In phase one and will teach them In phase three and so he should 
be In a good position to codify and act on what he has learned from the spring 
experience. In addition, the prime sponsor staff Is planning to add two 
Important paveve to the school board's mandate In the autumn: to certify all 
work sites as career-related and to remove participants from the total 
program who ar > not performing satisfactorily In the career assessment 
component . 
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Some td.nor problenB were created by the non-congruence of the CUTA 
fiscal year and the school's fiscal year and academic year but these e 
solved • 

Academic credit seems likely to be arranged, but It will be done y 
and cautiously (see earlier comments In Section II). 

The school board gets only 22Z and Is quite content with that for 
the foreseeable future, l^chool board staff members articulate a desire to do 
a good Job with the 22X before even thinking about expansion and. In fact, 
feel that other agencies, especially community-based organizations, shoulc^ 
be heavily Involved. 

The schools are dealing In a new way with the special clientele 
generated by the two work -experience programs. As Indicated, they hired a 
full-time staff member with considerable experience to head up the program. 
There are 15 out-of-school slots In the Urban League program and some of the 
juvenile court slots are also used for out-of*8chool youth* 

No particular linkages to post-secondary educational programs have been 
es tabllshed. 

The schools career assessment segment Is explicitly aimed at generating 
occupational Information. The Juvenile court program. In addition to sending 
Its participants to the schools* career assessment program, also provides 
additional career Information for Its partlclpants^weekly session. 

There has been no union Involvement with YEDPA programs In Clark County. 

No new links have been forged with the private business sector. The 
one attempt to do so — allocating ten slots to the Urban League program for 
OJT— has already been abandoned because no commitments could be obtained. 

Columbus pursued an unusual route with the schools In Franklin County. 
Essentially, the schools were given no latitude on how to use "their" 22% 
but were Instead told what to do by the staff. Originally, there were 
some meetings with the representatives from the Columbus public schools and 
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the prime sponsor stsff. The Inltlsl position of the schools was that they 
should simply take the money (over $330,000) and do what they wanted with it. 
The staff resisted giving away control. They sou^t ideas from the schools, 
but the only ideas that were forthcoming involved using the money to support 
already existing OWE and OWA programs. Staff from the prime sponsorship 
resisted this effort to use the money simply to subsidize the schools' regular 
budget. Instead, the staff drafted a nonfinancial agreement and sent copies 
to all 17 school districts in the county to look over, react to, and sign. 
Thirteen had signed by January. Only the four wealthiest districts In the 
county resisted. The nonfinancial agreement primarily results in more school 
kids enrolling in the in-school work experience program run by the prime 
sponsorship staff itself and long established with Title I funds. Eighty 
percent of the money will be spent for additional slots. Twenty percent 
will be used for a training program for all high school vocational counselors, 
to be run by prime sponsor staff next fall. 

The schools, with the four exceptions, acquiesced in this arrangement 
because, ultimately, they did not have any better ideas and did not seem 
to care very much about the new programs anyway. 

No problems arose in Columbus because of incongruent planning cycles 
for the prime sponsorship and the schools since the prime sponsorship is 
running the entire 22% program itself. 

There is a lot of confusion in Columbus about academic credit, as 
previously mentioned. Prime sponsorship staff believes that Ohio law prevents 
academic credit from being granted. The director of the major YCCIP project 
(from a community action agency) says that both the YCCIP enrollees and 
Title I out-of-school enrollees (a program run by the same agency) are 
already getting credit. What Is clear is that no single policy or practice 
exists. 
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The LEA agreements In Coluiobus are limited to the 22%. Out of school 
youths are served through the YCCIP projects and will be served by the 
planned assessment center., once It Is operational. 

Since the LEA 22% Is being used to expand an already existing Title I 
In-school work experience program by about 300 slots and since the prime 
sponsorship Is in control of all decisions » the schools have no Incentive 
to take an active part In the program and they do not do so. The only 
school Involvement stems from the requirement that school counselors.certlfy 
that each work site fits a youth's career aspirations. But this Is a very 
loose mandate. Counselors* assessments do not seem to be rigorous and "fit" 
Is not really defined. And since prime sponsor staff monitoring of these 
assessments does not exist there Is no effective "career-related" requirement 
In Columbus. 

No new links have been established with post-secondary schools. One 
Indirect effort will be made to Improve occupational Information — the 
counselor upgrading workshop that will be held In September after school 
begins that will focus on how to prepare youths to go on the Job market. 
The workshop will also Include some attention to occupational growth areas. 
Staff hopes to get some Individuals from the private sector to help run 
the workshop. 

One project operator (a community action agency) Involved unions 
concretely In a YCCIP project, as explained earlier. The prime sponsor 
staff did not participate In developing the agreement. 

There are no links with the private business sector thus far except 
for the nominal membership of a few business members on the youth council 
and MAC. There is vague talk of usin^« the youth assessment center to forge 
links with private business but the assessment center Itself is still at 
the stage of wish rather than reality. 
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In* Greene County the LEA agreement with the prime sponsorship Is also 
nonflnandal — In this case between the prime sponsorship and one schooi—r 
the County Joint Vocational High School. But, unlike Coluol>u8, the school 
seems to take the activities agreed to In the nonflnanclai agreement 
seriously (theae were specified In the preceding section). 

F> particular problems of Incongruent planning cycles hindered the 
school-prime sponsorship cooperation In Greene County. However, differing 
attitudes In the manpower and education coinnunltles were recognized by 
various participants. At the local level these differing attitude>s did not 
seem to be Impeding the program. There were still conmon teme to be 
worked out for describing programs (for example, the two coiranunltles 
understand completely different phenomena to be represented by the term 
"Indirect placement"). There was also concern over the apparent lack of 
Interest In the potential tie between schools and CETA evidenced on the part 
of the state Education Department. 

There was also awareness at the local level that vocational counselors 
In three different Institutional settings—traditional high schools, vocational 
high schools, and community based organizations — looked at the world In 
very different terms. Their training and orientations are different- 
traditional high school counselors focusing on college preparation, vocational 
education counselors focusing on employment > and CBO counselors focusing 
on resolving environmental and personal pathologies with a number of tools. 
Including career training. 

High school credit for work experience Is recommended by the JVS to the 
"home" high school for each In-school student after appropriate certifications 
that meet requirements set by the State Department of Education. The state 
requirements, however, are unclear ard variously interpreted so that a 
self-confident Joint Vocational School can set many of its own standards 
and practices. 

ERIC ' 
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Academic credit for YETP activities covered by the 22% LEA agreement is 
being arranged. To date academic credit for programs covered by the 
other 78Z is not being arranged. Academic credit for the YCCIP enrollees 
appeared to be in the process of being arranged by one high school in the 
village where the projects would take place. 

Half of the forty slots in the YETP program run by the JVS are for 
out-of-school youth. 

At present the schools are Just absorbing their nev relationship with 
the prime sponsorship and are not moving beyond it. 

Central State University has shown an interest in the new youth programs 
but that interest emerged independently of the LEA agreeiuant. 

Widely available occupational information is in short supply in Greene 
County. Work has begun to set aside space in the city library for collecting 
such information. 

Unions were consulted on the definition of YCCIP jobs and, after vetoing 
one project, approved the two that were finally funded. Greene County is 
in the middle of talking with the carpenters union about an agreement 
whereby the manpower office would send referrals to their pre-apprentlceshlp 
program, who would then be in line for acceptance into the apprenticeship 
program. Some of these referrals may come from YEDPA programs if the agreement 
is reached. 

Part of the YETP program in Greene County Involves 20 OJT slots for 
youth run by the Employment Service. This program has not yet made any 
concrete progress and is the only attempt to reach the private sector with 
the program. 




VIII CHOOSING DELIVERY AGENTS 
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In Clark County only one community-based organization Is participating 
In the program. That organization— under different names and sponsorships — 
has a long history of delivering employment and training services In the 
county. The level of activity of the CBO has Increased under YEDPA, not 
80 much In Its total number of work experience slots but In terms of the 
Increased services offered the participants, particularly the career 
assessment classes. There Is no way to compare the performance of this 
CBO with other deliverers since It delivers all of the YETP program except 
for a small segment tcirgeted principally for juvenile offenders and since 
there Is a central Intake unit for all programs run by the prime sponsorship. 

There are some other potential deliverers that are Interesting to the 
prime sponsor staff, but the Judgment was made to stay with existing 
deliverers rather than splitting up the money In too many directions. 
There will be some experimentation with additional deliverers on a small 
scale In the summer program In 1978. The prime sponsorship is also seeking 
state 4Z money to fund some special programs for youth, although their chances 
of success are low given the governor's inclination to use 4% money mainly 
for state agencies and a few other programs that are politically visible 
and rewarding. 

In Columbus CBO participation In planning was limited to minimal 
compliance with the regulations. There was good response by CBO's to 
the RFPs for both YETP and YCCIP. Staff initially wanted a CBO to deliver 
the youth assessment center— the mainstay of the YETP program. However 
the CETA director vetoed this preference and instead determined that the 
youth assessment center would be an in-house operation. (It is stii:* in 
the planning stages and a long way from being operational.) 
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CBOs are Involved In program delivery only In YCCIP. The major project 
Is run by the major coimnunlty action agency In the city, which has also 
delivered manpower services for a long time. The other project Is run by 
a long-established local conmmlty house, although It has not previously 
delivered manpower services. Both organizations are qualified to run their 
projects and the larger of the two was the first part of the entire youth 
operation to be operational (and It Is still the principal part that Is 
operational). In terms of total TEDPA dollars available, CEOs have only 
a relatively small share (between 17 and 18Z) . Many program decisions, 
however, seem to have been made on grounds other than competence of potential 
deliverers . 

There are no valid data on who best reaches target populations In 
Coluiabus — prime sponsor staff or CBOs. There Is some evidence that both 
can reach target populations but that the decisions about who deliverers 
what are made much more for local political reasons and for organizational 
"turf" reasons. 

No specific service deliverers are conspicuously absent In Coluisbus 
althou^ It certainly seens reasonable to think that a CBO might have handled 
the startup of the youth assessment center more efficiently than is being 
done by the prime sponsorship, which has made little progress to date. 

In Greene County the one viable CBO for delivering manpower services 
(the community action agency) is involved in both YCCIP and YETP. The 
county also has an OIC (now primarily in name) that was a manpower deliverer 
but has fallen on hard times because it has been defunded for poor management 
and excessive administrative costs. The OIC submitted a statement that 
they Intended to bid on part of the YEDPA system but later decided not to. 
Effectively, OIC is now defunct in Greene County in terns of delivering 
manpower services. 
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The active coimnunlty action agency appears both experienced and competent. 
It has been In the county for many years, has established contacts with all 
county agencies (including the schools and ES), has its own outreach program, 
and has shared testing and assessment for CETA Title I services with 
another deliverer. 

IX. COORDINATING SERVICES FOR YOUTH 

In Clark Cpunty it is premature to judge whether the youth inventory 
will really result in the meshing of services for youth. Iianediate results 
have been a more widespread distribution of the RFP for the summer program, 
the planned funding of some additional summer deliverers, and the identifi- 
cation of some potential YEDPA deliverers for the future. 

There are no non-financial agreements with any organizations in Clark 
County. 

The prime sponsorship uses its regular central intake unit for YEDPA 
participants. 

There is a high degree of attention in Oiark County to meshing the 
year-round youth program with the summer propram. The summer program will 
be used in part to continue services for some of the youth enrolled in YETP. 
A status change notice will transfer these individuals into a concurrent 
enrollment status. They will then continue working and receiving income, 
primarily to encourage them to return to school in the autunn. Counseling 
services will also continue to be provided for these individuals. 

In Columbus the practical utility of the youth services inventory is 
not evident. Until the assessment center is running, coordination with 
any other programs is impossible by definition. 

There are no agreements with any other institutions beyond the nou- 
financial agreement with schools in the county to cover the 22% mandate. 
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In a sense the reason the Columbus YETP program Is essentially not 
operating yet Is because the prime sponsorship decided to create a major 
new staff unit for Intake, assessment, referral, and possibly training of 
YEDPA participants. The enterprise Is a long way from having much reality. 
A youth coordinator was named only In March and by late April had a staff of 
one secretary. That Is hardly adequate to run an assessment and 
training center that Is projected to cost close to $1 million In FY V3 
alone. (It seems highly unlikely, of course, that Colunbus can. In fact, 
spend this money by September 30, 1978.) 

The youth coordinator, who has experience In running SPEDY programs. 
Is responsible for coordinating 1978 ^^Y with YETP. Given the lack of 
much action on YETP, coordination Is primarily a moot question. Likewise, 
coordination with Title I is also moot at this point and a question for the 
future, and little thought appears to have been given to It thus far. 

In Greene County the youth service Inventory is not considered useful 
by the staff. 

The staff has focused on using non-financial agreements for services 
and has kept monetary transactions in its own hands even for deliverers 
that are, in effect, funded such as ES, the joint vocational school, and 
the community action agency. There are additional non-financial agreements 
with some of Lhese agencies specifying roles and there is also non-financial 
agreement with Central State University. 

The community action agency haj created a new office combining Intake, 
counseling, and general coordination specifically for youth. 

Greene County is seeking a full-timB youth coordinator to replace the 
half-time coordinator tb^y now employ (this decision has to do with the 
workload, not with a negative judgment about the Incumbent, who will be 
transferred to other part-time duties). Details of YETP-SPEDY coordination 
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Ideally will await the hiring and arrival of a new full-time youth 
coordinator. However, two basic decisions have been made. First, since 
YEDPA programs do not Include participants less than 16 the summer program 
will emphasize service to U and 15 year olds. Second, since there Is a 
stress on out-of-school youth In the year-round program the summer 
program will stress service to youth who are In school and vho are expected 
to return In the autumn (and the program will encouiage that return). It 
seems likely that either the exclusive or at least principal deliverer of 
the summer program will be the community action agency that Is v ^! 
major deliverer of YEDPA services. This fact should facilitate cow-- ir *:lon 
between year-* round and summer programs . 
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X. KEEPING FUTURE OPTIONS O^:^ 

In Clark County no major structinral. adaptac.'jc ^>ave been made to 
accommodate YEDPA. Existing structures have reached somfc agreements oii 
how to proceed but the structures themselves have not changed. Procedures 
to increase both youth and community involvement in the programs have beec 
faithfully followed by the staff and have resulted m Idertifylng some new 
interests and agencies that may have Importance in tiie futare for 
delivering services. This prime sponr^orahtp t^eems unlikely to abandon 
either the new ties or the ■ proce<!ures unler.s resources vanish altogether 
and/or the procedural man-'?£» from DOL and Congress prescribes different 
approach to involvement. 

In Columbus the major planned structural &<?cptation is tne youth 
assessment center, which as of early M^y exists only on paper, A-jsuming U 
comes into being, its j.ife is probably dependent on YEDPA dcllari although 
in principle it could be run with other CETA resources if jtidgec to be an 
innovation worth keeping. 
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Procedural charges mandated by YEDPA are unlikely to survive oluiobus 
if the mandat* /anlahes because they have been viewed by staff as irixoarlly 
administrative burdens and anno^^ances, Columbus has always treatec taandates 
about bro«^dened participation In CETA In a perfunctory and formallst.^c 
way and their YEDPA performance Is, predictably, no different. 

In Greene County no major structural adaptations have taken place. 
Some of the procedural changes seem likely to survive a YEDPA phase out 
althou^ a separate youth cou^icll might woll die. Right now the youth 
council has a mandate to Include other youth programs In Its purview but 
without a YEDPA -like core for Its activities it would seem likely to lose 
motivation. In a sense, YEDPA Was awakened Greene County individuals and 
institutions to youth employment and training ueeds of which they were 
not particularly aware before. That awakening woulc^ probably survive a 
phase-out of YEDPA or its replacement by other structures and mandates. 



XI. GENERAL OBSERVATlonS 

1. The key to relatively rapid implementation of YEDPA in these 
three prime sponsorships is, not surprisingly, competent, full -time youth 
staff with backing from the CETA staff director. All three conditions were 
met in Clark County and implementation is well advac' id. The only 
condition missing in Greene TJounty was a full-t?^^^ you^h coordinator. The 
nature of the work dictated that a part-time coorulnator coMld not move 
as quickly with implementation, although considerable ; rociiess was made. 
In ColuiAus none of the three conditions was met until March, when a fulL-i.iiae 
youth coordinator was hired. But that coordinator still does not have much 
help and, given the size of the program, cannot be expecte . to function 
effectively alone. Backing from the CETA director is missing. As a -3sult 
of these problems implementation in Columbus is virtually non-existent except 
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in the case of YCCIP, which was awarded to two community based organizations, 
and a routine expansion of work experience with the 22% LEA money. 

2. Not much Is happening concretely on the knowledge development front. 
*rhe mandate from Congress and DOL Is viewed as vague In Itself and It Is 
generally treated vaguely and as a low to nonexistent priority. 

3. There Is conalderable stress In two of the three prime sponsorships 
(Clark and Greene) on Improving the quality of work experience work sites and 
supervision. 

4. Youth participation, where It exists. Is largely symbolic. In Clark 
County youth participation on the youth subcouncll might eventually have 
some marginal programmatic Impact Just because Clark County takes Its 
council very seriously. Peer counselling In Greene County, If Instituted, 
could have some Importance. In Columbus the one Innovative use of youth — 

a proposed YCCIP project with youth tutoring yc ;th — was successfully opposed 
by the regional office of the Department of Labor. No other Initiatives 
seem likely. 

In general, the youth councils are likely to be about as Important 
and Influential as the MACs theioselves have been. "Community traditions'* 
about CAMPS and CETA councils (even though only a few years old) will prevail. 
Thus the ulark youth subcouncll can be Important; the Coluinbtis council 
stands little chance of developing Importance; and the prospects of Greene 
council falls somewhere In between. 

5. All three prime sponsorships are doing well iv reaching economically 
disadvantaged participants (with the obvious reservation that since much 

of the Columbus program Is not yet operational It Is reaching only relatively 
few people, for the dollars available). It should be noted chat the three 
staffs understand the criteria for defining economically disadvantaged 
participants in three different ways and their quarterly reports for March 
jl reflect those different understandings. If this is a general phenomenon 
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nationally the Department of Labor should address Itself to clarification 
of definitions and reporting practices. 

6. There Is no evidence of Intent to substitute YEDPA services for 
Title I services that would otherwise go to youth. At first blush, some 
aggregate figures In Greene County lend credence to a guess that 
substitution Is occurlng. But probing of progr^Tmnatlc decleilons an' commitments 
suggest that the aggregate figures are either he result of other forces or 
random variations. 

At present this evaluator does not have a methodology with which he 
would feel comfortable for "measuring" substitution. Qualitative and 
quantitative monitoring of service patterns and of Intent and motivations 
seems more appropriate for the near future than putting heavy reliance 
on numbers that may either mask substitution or, alternatively, suggest 
It exists where It does not. The ultimate measures of the impact of YEDPA 
will, of course, have to do with youth unemployment rates, school dropout 
rates, and similar phenomena. Naturally, when and If those measures are used 
the question of causality becomes paramount. 

7. The experience In Greene County suggests that an active effort to 
solicit ln-&lnd, below cost, and free goods and services can generate a good 
deal. 

8. All three of the prime sponsors dli not build nfeahlngful ties with 
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Other Institutions but when they tried seriously they showed it was not 
terribly difficult to do so. The emerging relationship between the Clark 
County CETA office and the Springfield public schools is a good example of 
what can be achieved. Similarly, the Greene County CETA office-Joint 
vocational school relationship also promises to serve youth well. 

All three prime sponsorships have had little success in attracting 
private sector participation in the program. Clark County is, for exanqple, 
already abandoning its experiment of designating ten OJT sl|^s for youth. 

ERIC 
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9. In all three prline sponsorships community based organizations 
appear to be good deliverers of youth services. Only In Coluiil>us does 

the prime sponsor, for political reasons, appear to be giving them a smaller 
share of the program than would seem warranted on the basis of comparative 
competence. 

10. Meshing YEDPA with a broader array of youth services Is not a 
high priority In any of the three prime sponsorships, although both Clark 
and Greene have begun serious explorations. Coordination between YEDPA and 
SPEDY Is proceeding well In both Clark and Greene. Such coordination Is a 
moot question In Columbus since most of the YEDPA programs are not yet 
operational. 

11. In Clark and Greene new structures to deal with YEDPA have not 
been created but new ties, patterns of participation, and awarenesses were. 
There seem likely to become permanent parts of the employment and training 
landscape almost regerdless of what the future holds for YEDPA or YEDPA- like 
successor programs. In ColuudDUS nothing new has happened as yet and the demise 
of YEDPA would probably mean the demise of anything seemingly new that had 
been created. 
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This report Is based on developments as of the second week In May 1978 



I. Knowledge Development 

As stated In the first report, the three studied prime sponsors have 
taken widely different approaches to the knowledge development requirements 
of YEDPA. These differences have persisted, despite shifts In emphasis 
among the goals of YEDPA at the federal level. Rockford remains committed 
to knowledge development as an objective rivaling others In the act. Chicago's 
activities, though conducted in good faith, are characterized by a desire to 
comply with the regulations. Cook County for the moment not dissatisfied 
with the existing knowledge gleaned from pre-YEDFA programs, has left the 
matter to those agents It has funded. 

Rockford 

Rockford 's early attempts at planning showed it that better rese<irch 
skills were needed. These were brought to the planning team with the hiring 
of a consultant from Northern Illinois University. 

Between staff and consultant^ a remarkable document was prepared and 
distributed to sub-contractors. The manual''^ charges each sub-contractor to 
understand the knowledge development goals of YEDPA and the relations to 
those goals of each subcontractor's activity. 

The manual defines both long-term and short-term research goals. 
Short-term goals Include the following! 



J 

Rockford Consortium for Comprehensive Employment anJ Training, Knowledge 
Development Con Is ; Youth Employment and Demonstra tion Projects of 1977 , 
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1. the feasibility of, and proccssos In, establishing large 
scale efforts for In-school youth and returning dropouts; 

2. the number and characteristics of youths enrolled in programs 
and of those rejected; 

3. the kinds of work being performed by youth, and training and 
other services being provided to them; 

4« the length of stay in programs and reasons for termination; 
and 

S« the costs of various approaches, (p. IIB) 
Over the long-run, research will answer the question "what works best, for 
whom, and under what conditions." More specifically: 

1« the value of the work produced by enrollees; 

2. effects of program opportunities, if any, on school completion 
and youth employment; 

3. relative cost-effectiveness of different program approaches 
for similar target groups; 

4« comparative outcomes for enrollees and comparable non-enrollees , 

I.e., the net impact of the cost for various programs; and 
5. anticipated program costs for national replication, (p. IIB) 

Rockford's commitment to knowledge development is widely publicized 

to all actors under YEDPA. Sub-contracting agreements require: 

This is a pilot year for youth activities and the 
following are required under this agreement : 

A. Timaly reporting. * . . 

B. Compliance with the evaluation procedure. . . . 

C. Staff paid under the program are required to 
assist the sponsor ... in participant and 
program evaluation procedures; 

Likewise, some of the information provided youth who enroll explains that: 

Tlic government told us to experiment with different ways 
In helping you to know about jobs and how to get ready for them. 
Because we are experimenting — we arc working with many different 
places who all have different ways to help you. Also — because 
ve are experimenting with the best ways lm help you, we will be 
doing a lot of surveys and using different methods so we can 
keep track of you and hov well you are doing. 

The major hypothesis to be tested in Rockford is that unemployed and 
low-income, school-age youth lack a positive self-image, vocational direction, 
skills, and a basic knowledge of goal setting. These ddf iciencics, it is 
posited, have a direct effect upon school retention and individual performance. 
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A secondary hypothesis Is Included In the design: "A need exists, within 
the school and community environments, for the expansion of methods and 
techniques In career guidance activities for youth** (p. HE). To accomplish 
a testing of t^ese hypotheses, Rockford has established a firm research 
design which utilizes all of YEDPA's activities and participants, and a 
systematic program of testing and measuring participants. 

The testing of youth I\as received a considerable amount of attention 
In Rockford. All participants are pre-tested by the LEAs or the prime 
sponsor's Youth Employment Service (Y.E.S.). The two pre-tests include a 
self-concept survey and a mock job application. Within the specially 
constructed self-concept survey are questions which distinguish participants 
by, for example, gregarlousness, sophistication, knowledge of occupational 
Information, parents' education levels. Additionally, youths are evaluated 
by interviewers when they apply for YETP or YCCIP slots, thereby allowing 
for the assessment of growth measures that are not self-reported. Youth 
are coded on such characteristics as dress, courtesy, eye contact, posture, 
and use of gum, cigarettes, or dark glasses. Biweekly supervisor-participant 
ratings measure improvement. 

The research design for the In-school programs is further refined to 
determine how different programs affect different types of students, espe- 
cially with regard to school retention. As the CETA youth director noted, 
"Every classroom structure is pre-set according to our evaluation process." 
Thus, though all school programs concentrate on imminent school-leavers, one 
even exclusively enrolls "bunnies," i.e., those who are shy and withdrawn. 
One LEA program is confined to counseling, while another includes English 
and math. The director explained: 
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We made it very cleat to the schools that we did not expect 
tremendous results. We said, "See what happens." For those 
that are successful, let's analyze what made them successful. 
We didn't say, "You've got to come out with ninety percent or 
fifty percent that make it." We said, "Provide the service; 
let's see what kinds of activities they're involved iti, and 
see who does what." It's totally experimental. 

In its concern for knowledge development , Rockf ord is aware that 

subcontractors may not share its readiness to go beyond the regulations. 

But Rockford is confident that the information acquired from research will 

be useful and well worth the added cost and inconvenience. As Rockford 

states in its research manual to sub-contractors: 

The program requirements for knowledge development mandate 
a system of evaluation unlike that utilized in previous CETA 
programming locally. This may be viewed as an unnecessary, 
cumbersome, and distasteful task that has to be performed to 
receive the Federal monies; the Special Programs Division 
Administration perceives this differently" (p. IIF). 

By paying such close attention to knowledge development, the Special Programs 

Administration of Rockford (the youth portion of CETA locally) has become an 

Important institution in youth services and not merely a pass-through for 

fe/leral funds. 



Chicago 

Knowledge development activities were vaguely defined in the YETP 
and YCCIP plans. In fact the Office of Evaluation in the prime sponsor did 
not participate in t r.: planning process for these programs. 

Under YCCIP Chicago offered three possible subjects for research and 
evaluation — a comparison of placement records among CBOs, a comparison of 
YCCIP and YETP placements; and a comparison of the frequency with which YETP 
and YCCIi students attend post-secondary institutions. Under YETP Chicago 
off,^red to evaluate somo show-cajie proKrnms on the basis of their effectiveness 
in clarifyluii career goals for youtlu 

^ ^ o 
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Chicago's evaluators have begun to deal with YEDPA programn In the 
paat few weeks. So far, however, they have not completed designing the 
research steps they will take, although a draft document outlining this 
research has been prepared. 

Part of the delay Is due to the evaluators uncertainty about what 
questions are worthwhile asking. The evaluators are reading other research 
reports looking for a transferrable methodology or model to apply In Chicago. 
Evaluators are also concerned about the lack of clarity In the objectives 
of youth employment programs, past experience and Intuition tell these 
evaluators that many of the standard variables on which they have collected 
information for many years are not the truly Important factors In the final 
analysis. There is a sense in which every project cite is unique, the 
evaluators claim. The director of evaluation would like to receive expert 
advice in designing these evaluations. Equally, he would like to be part 
of an information-sharing seminar involving DOL experts and other prime 
sponsors. 

Considering the full-time personnel and resources devoted to re- 
search in Chicago, and considering the computerized MIS at its disposal, 
we should expect impressive things in knowledge development from this 
prime cponsor. In the past Chicago has used evaluation to help discern 
effective and noneffective programs. The uncertainties and problems of 
.research under YEDPA are conmion to all prime sponsors and should not 
be immobilizing. 

C ook County 

Cook County advised eligible applicants for YETP programs that 
two major issues were to be studied: (1) the effect on drop-out rates 
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of career Information, work experience, and maintenance of academic status, 
and (2) the effect of work experience and support services on drop-out 
employablllty. LEAs and CBOs were told to outline their knowledge develop- 
ment plans and establish control groups. 

On paper LEAs and CBOs will engage In competent but not groundbreaking 
research activities, focusing on process and short-run output dimensions. 
How conscientiously LEAs and CBOs follow through on these research plans 
will depend upon the efforts of the prime sponsor. Hard pressed for staff 
Itself, the prime sponsor may not be able to do justice to this goal of 
the legislation. There Is still time for Cook County to take a more active 
role In knowledge development, should it want to. With the aid of consultants 
from several area universities, an Interesting research agenda could be 
fashioned. Cook County's diverse economic terrain would allow for an In- 
terestlng comparison of effectiveness on different types of kids. 

II. Program Content vnd Quality 

Absent hard standards, judgements of urogram quality are Inherently 
subjective. For this reason we report the perceptions of quality as seen 
from the perspectives of the different actors under YEDPA: prime sponsors, 
subgrantees, participants and employers. 

Prime sponsors approach quality from an administrative perspective 
which iu the three studied jurisdictions wss reflected in the general 
approach to the employment portions of programs. Each sponsor could defend 
its approach as leading to quality employment when the model could be success- 
fully implemented. 
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The Chicago design distributes participants singly In the public 
sector and In the private sector and In small grou;>s among CBOs. As a 
result, many Chicago YEDPA jobs resemble realistic employment experiences. 
Some even offer the realism of occasional labor-management friction. 

Cook County developed a goal-oriented project to serve groups of 
out-of-school youths. Groups work toward such specific ends as a youth 
employment agency and a youth recreation center. Participants can see the 
effects of their work. In-school youths are placed in public-sector jobs 
much like those in Chicago. 

Under YETP, Rockford developed what might be called the pedagogical 
model. CBOs give in-depth skill training and hands-on experience. Photog- 
raphy and auto mechanics » among other skills ^ are taught much as they might 
be In vocational education. YCCIP participants acquire skills on the job. 
They commute to a single project, the renovation of the old high-school 
football stadium. This renovation project has attracted the participation 
and contributions of residents who played there twenty years ago. As a 
result, trainees are exposed to work experiences using, for example, an 
air hammer. 

Program quality will of course partially depend on the quality of 
supervision. Where youth are dispersed among work assignments in businesses, 
supervisor-to-worker ratios are numerically better, but the work experience 
need not be better for It. We have observed that an employer may assign 
responsibility for supervision and training to unwilling and perhaps unqual- 
ified employees. Thus as we know from the literature on training, the 
structure and organization of training situations can only take us so far. 
Clearly, it is premature to make lasting judgments about the quality of 
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supervision. We need to observe more Hltuaclons and gather more data. 

In-8chool participants arc doubly supervised, for the LEA sends 
monitors to visit the work sites. On at least one occasion a monitor 
successfully arbitrated a dispute between a student and her employer. 
Some LEAs are using vocational education supervisors as YEDPA supervisors. 
Whether they can shift gears to appreciate YEDPA* s non-vocational goals 
\^ remains an important matter to pursue. 

Another ingredient necessary to operate programs of high quality 
is a proper matching of young workers to work situations. Job matching 
is hard enough, but when youths are being placed, the task is severalfold 
more difficult. As the case descriptions of young people reported below 
suggest, youth frequently lack a clear vision of their long-or short-term 
occupational interests. All of the studied projects expressed an interest 
in matching kids to jobs and some have instituted measures to minimize the 
risk of poor placements. The Chicago Board of Education, for one, undertook 
its placement mission with care, despite the size of its program (approxi- 
mately 900 students). The interests of students were balanced against the 
availability of jobs, the desirability of keeping young workers in their 
neighborhoods, and the likely contribution afforded by the job. 

The task of insuring program qm M * is likely to be most burdensome 
in Chicago, because of the size and cl ; l< xity of Chicago activities. 
Chicago funds seven program agents, one of which is the Department of Hunan 
Services. DHS, in turn, funds thirty-six CBOs and delegate agencies, one of 
which is the Chicago Federation of Settlements. CPS distributes fifty 
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YCCIP slots among nine centers and also apportions a share of YETP slots. 
The centers have major responsibility for designing their ovm programs and 
establishing their ovm systems of supervision. Likewise, the Chicago Board 
of Education proposal Is translated by forty principals who accordingly 
appoint faculty members to opcratlonallzo YETP. In so doing, faculty direc- 
tors may add their own touches to the program. One LEA program decided to 
make kids feel good about being In CETA and to remove the stigma of Involve- 
ment. The director enrolled only students with a C average and now students 
clamour for admittance. This Individual teacher went even further to 
Improve her program by getting the employer to pay for a dinner for enrollees 
at the end of the program. This one program may have Its deficiencies; or 
it may not. The point here is that several layers of responsibility separate 
Chicago from the delivery of service, making ?.t difficult to Identify desir- 
able programs or portions of programs. Sub grantees of course have respon- 
sibility to monitor programs, but decentralization does have its potential 
risks. 

Reactions to YEDPA by subgrantees, public employers and participants 
are generally very favorable in all jurisdictions. As yet no pi^ttern is 
evident in what aspects are most appreciated by different groups in the 
jurisdictions, but these reactions are worth reporting none the less. A 
youth member of the Rockford Planning Council thinks YEDPA provides more 
preparation for unsubsldlzed employment than other programs. Other youths 
liked the greater emphasis on supervision under YEDPA. One public employer 
required a great deal of persuasion before eventually hiring a CETA youth. 
Now he says of his employee, "Alfred is a pleasant surprise." The kids, it 
is clear < appreciate the added planning and organization that have produced, 
YEDPA work experiences, since pre-YEDPA Jobs often lacked training and 
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supervision. One participant in these former programs, now a YETP enrollee, 

had this to say about YEDPA; 

I all ways want to work at St. James [hospital] because 
I like to help people. Now since I got in this program I 
got a Job at St. James and I am very proud of it. But if I 
could put in 8 hours a day because I like the job I do. I 
work in physican therophy and I hope to be able to make a 
career out of it because I think that Its a very good ex- 
perience for me. And most of the jobs it don't be nothing 
to do at the work sites but I don't like to go to work and 
do nothing because I like to work and help peoples and I 
get along with everyone at :ny job and try to keep my grade 
up as far as I could. I am known to do good work and to get 
along with everyone and stay out of trouble and I am proud 
to be in this program of yours. To me I think that this is 
the best one I have been in . (emphasis added). ' 

Our interviews with youth produced other favorable and some unfavor- 
able reactions to YEDPA. A description of some of the participants along 
with their unedited written comments follows: 

A sophomore boy, working in an animal hospital. Is 
"uncertian" about his career goal. From the classroom 
training he learns: "How to act working on a job like 
never run out when the second your time is up, trhlle you 
are still doing sometime, and more." He adds: "This Is 
a great program; It gives us young adits the experience 
of working out on the field. This program should not DIE 
in September." 

A perky girl entered the program because" to make a 
long story short. In desperate need for a job." She is 
working as a tutor, says the classroom and orientation 
sessions "don't relate to anything," and holds that "It's 
not what 1 want; I could do something better. Today my 
career goal is to go into Drama yesterday, auto Machanics 
I really don't know these career goals can drive you com- 
pletely Mad:" 

Another sophomore boy, who writes that he intends "To 
become a Commercial," joined the program because "I could 
mabye get a good Job since Their wns'nt no openings any- 
where else." He is employed as a saw sharpener, and finds 
the class sessions helpful: "I can relate to my Job better 
Im not depressed when I make a mistake I feel and know that 
I can fix it. It lets me know how to relate to problems." 
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A flftecn-ycar-old girl raved about her Job In a tailor 
•hop and Its congruence with the school's clothing classes and 
her own efforts "to try to make my clothes at home." Two other 
comments suggest that for her YETP Is avocatlonal rather than 
vocational J "The program . • . would be helpful to young 
teenagers who have nothing to do with their time"; and "Well 
from this point on I want to be special education teacher for 
retarded kids." 

A sixteen-year-old boy working as a "janitor helper" wants 
to be "the Best Trumpet player in the World"; he wishes for 
longer hours and more money, and adds: "But this special class 
is great I like it." His LEA programs pays for classroom 
attendance. 

A seventeen-yeai-old girl writes: "Things our class dis- 
cusses in theory are not helpful to me. These things I am al- 
ready aware of, but I do like the program, my instructors, and 
my supervisors." She is working in a hospital and wants to be 
a business administrator. 

A nineteen-year-old girl working in a nursery school wants to 
be a housewife: "Why, when one of the students dont like a job 
why do they place them on the job. Now I dont think thats fair 
for that student." 

A seventeen-year-old girl is employed working in a Park 
picking up paper and cleaning the washrooms, though she "would 
like to be a Model or R.N. I think that if I had YPTE program 
I would keep theory out because it don't make sense." 

An eighteen-year-old boy wants to "be a basketball player." 
He works as a "custodian aid" in the "Park dist." and says: 
"the program is great, it help you to get what on your own. 
it keep you off the streets when you get out of school I like 
this program a lot." In conversation, he stressed the same 
feature: YETP keeps him out of trouble. 

A seventeen-year-old girl: "As of today I would like to be 
a military policewoman In the marines. I'm in YETP and I'm an 
a teacher's aid at the nursery school. P.S. The program is 
very useful to me because it could hc]p me if I want to be a 
nursery school." 

An eighteen-year-old girl "would like to be a pedlastrition, 
and is now "Day Care help with children." She says: "I feel this 
program is a big help and should go on i'or the children of the 
Future. If I had known about the program long ago believe me I 
would have joined it like I have done now. Keep up the good work. 
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A Junior girl explained that the Office Occupations pro- 
gram (voc ed) was closed to her because of her honor status. 
She is now working at a financial service, and finds all of 
her school work relevant. The YETP sessions are useful for 
"getting familiar with myself. I also have typing and English 
(for proper speech), and trigonometry (since finance have to 
do with money and number figures), I plan to become a computer 
programmer or a dental assistant, if not neither of those a 
probation officer," 

One sophomore boy doesn't know why he's working at "Jani- 
torial work, Coaching, Gym instructor," because he wants to be 
a "Hotel Manager or mailman," His job "doesn't relate at all. 
to, any of my classes." A peer, who is "Working as a Toutor," 
like* "to teach little children," His ambition? "I Want to 
be a telophone." His employer grouped him with six others 
as "really responsible, neat, and on time," 

Yet one more vignette illustrates some of the difficulties eval- 
uators will have in judging the quality of YEDPA activities, Billy, a 
polite, modest and well-dressed sophomore has won the woodworking compe- 
tition in the Chicago schools. Today he works in an upholstery and re- 
finishing shop part-time under Chicago's YETP-LEA program. On-the-job 
Billy works as a regular employee requiring little supervisory attention 
and contributing to the firm. Some might say that Billy is an example 
of a YEDPA success^ Others would say that Billy is overquallf led for his 
Job and didn't need YEDPA. In this case Billy does owe his job to the 
school's intervention. 

As more experience under the Act unfolds we will be in a better 
position to judge the quality of YEDPA in these jurisdictions. In studying 
the issue of quality, it may prove useful to use some of the following 
criteria: 

1, The extent to which jobs are screened on several criteria, 
e.g., potential for skill growth or utility to the community, 

2, The extent to which jobs are matched to participants on the 
basis of their interests. 

O 
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3. Whether or not youth are actually working and receiving 
training, counseling and other services. 

A. Whether or not adjustments arc made when the above criteria 
are not met. 

III. Youth Participation 

Perhaps there has been too much expected from having youth involve- 
ment In the planning and operation of YEDPA programs. 

The requirement that youths be Included on the prime sponsors* planning 
councils appears to be grounded on shaky assumptions — that they can make a 
unique contribution; that they work well with adults; and tl.zt they are able 
to represent their peers in social action programs intended for young pe^le. 
The evidence Is to the contrary. The youth target under YEDPA, as a group, 
are relatively passive. Intimidated by adults, and divided over satisfactory 
program elements. 

The prime sponsors sought to assign youth-council seats to the most 
articulate CETA-experienced delegates. Chicago attracted a large number of 
nominees. The council chose from "submitted blurbs" describing particular 
nominees who had expressed interests In service. Cook County youth repre- 
sentatives were accepted upon the advice of CBOs. Two Rockford youths were 
appointed by CETA staff, and two more were appointed later. 

However the formula was implemented, it does not appear to have 
encouraged much input from kids. With effort, Chicago and Rockford CETA 
staff members were able to secure youth participation by drawing kids aside 
from the council. As the Rockford youth director pointed out, "Surrounded 
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by that many heavies. It's hard to talk," Though not sanguine about youth 
Involvement, Rockford nevertheless expanded youth participation on the 
council. 

While it would be difficult for any adolescent to lead a group of 
adults, young CETA clients find it especially difficult, A spokesman for 
a Cook County LEA emphasized that YETP kids are distinguishable from their 
nge cohort in ways likely to reduce their council participation: "With 
CETA, if a guy is warm, breathing, and can get there he's enrolled. He's 
probably had a lot of hard knocks/' Other interviewed adults concur. Even 
the kids' writing samples suggest that disagreeable interactions with 
teachers have ill-prepared youth to volunteer ideas to adults. 

Neither is there much support for the argument that a greater ratio 
of youths to adults would release good Ideas from emboldened young people. 
For example, sorae concrete suggestions for improving YEDPA given to us by 
youth concentrated on recreation. One sixteen-year-old boy argued that 
participants "need more things to do like play games some of the times." 
A seventeen-year-old girl proposed that "the Youth Employment should take 
all the children on a picnic or trip once every month. There should be 
mote recreation like (fun and play). For example: theatres, concerts, 
picnics and etc." Many asked if they could go on field trips, and one 
CBO participart inspired cheeks among the rest wlien he instructed us to 
"tell Congress to liven this up." Considering the substantive importance 
of remarks the current rules requiring two youth participants seen ample. 

Since the youths apparently have little effect on program design, 
it is ci*rious that they in fact attend council meetings regularly.* One 

* Regularity Is quantitatively different among tlie three p^rime sponsorships 
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Rockford youth member, for example, walks two miles with her baby to attend 
the frequent 7:30 A.M. meetings. We don't know what motivates such be- 
havlor-^hether It Is a desire to be part of a formal social setting or 
an expression of youth commitment to the program. It Is probably a bit 
of both. 

Although the evidence indicates that extensive youth Involvement 
In program planning is cf limited value, there are other Imaginative and 
useful ways In which youths can make a contribution. Recognizing these 
other possibilities, YEDPA recommends the use of participant-supervisors 
and the design of projects which permit youths co serve other youths. 

Only Chicago uses participant-supervisors. Whatever economy they 
might achieve from this practice is offset by the added costs of monitoring 
participant-supervisors to ensure chat adequate supervision is provided. 
A spokesman for one of the seven program agents in Chicago said that "par- 
ticipants are worthless as supervisors," and that by eliminating them, he 
"can hire more kids." A 1977 participant-supervisor for S.P.E.D.Y. told 
a classmate at the university that he had earned $4.50 an hour from CETA 
while he worked on a second full-time job. The arrangement was possible 
because he was free to leav« ihe work-site after he had checked participants 
in. 

Other types of youth involvement are found in Chicago and Cook 
Covnty. By dispersing youth "to many projects, Chicago is able to find 
several different ways in which youth can get involved. The Chicago 
program^; define such tasks for youth as the prevention of youth crime 
with emphasis on "theft and ass.iult of rcsltlcnts (seniors) and vandalism 
of property," "peer counsellnR." "supportive therapy and crisis Intervention 
for young people" and "Tutors." Of his Job as a tutor one boy poignantly 
wrote: "I am working as a tutor at Ncborhood (sic) house the Joh 
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ccta tltlo III It helps mc relate to people better, because I like to 
teach little children." Either Chicago has access to a cadre of highly 
qualified youth capable of assuming prof esslonol responsibilities;, or In 
the parlance of the proposal writer are "just blowing smoke." 

Cook County projects of this nature are more thoughtful. The best 
is structured to let participants know when they have succeeded so that 
they are rewarded for helping others. At least one project, the Chicago 
Heights Youth Employment Service, which uses youth placement counselors 
and job developers, is exemplary. Further, it has already demonstrated 
success in job development and referral. 

The CBO that developed the YES project recognized that many of the 
youth selected to operate the program may lack confidence and verbai and 
interactional skills. Thus, participants began training seminars on basic 
counseling, advanced counseling and job placement skills before YES opened.. 
Additionally, they attended fourteen sessions of Youth Effectiveness Train- 
ing, one goal of which was to raise their levels of confidence and asser- 
tlveness. The ten trainees have thus far placed thirty young people in un- 
subsldlzed employment. 

Under the guidance of another Cook County CBO, participants are 
developing a youth recreation center. WhJlo they have not completed this 
goal, they can see intermediate results produced by their work. Despite 
their productivity, numbers of kids resent YEDPA*s Intervention in their 
lives and care only that they receive a check. As the director pointed 
out: "These kids are drop-outs with family problems an^ behavioral problems 



but they are not the kids who are tough enough to avoid society.' 
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Our Mvlew of youth participation in the three studied Jurisdictions 
points to the following conclusions; 

1* The design of youth progrsms is unlikely to be shaped 
by youth council members. 

2. We find no support for the belief that kids are pleased to 
serve other kids merely because adults think they ought to« 

3. The involvement or noninvolvcment of youth as service 
deliverers should not be the exclusive reason for funding 
or not funding projects « Youth involvc^mont may still be 
important as secondary criterion. 

IV. Targeting 

The enrollment of eligible youths as defined by the regulations » 
connonly called targeting^ has always been an important topic; in the wake 
of recently discovered irregularities in CRTA enrollments » the matter has 
taken on new dimensions. 

Targeting may be analyzed in terms of (1) whether those enrolled in 
programs are in fact eligible under the criteria established by the regula- 
tions; (2) whether thoss eligible have had equal access to program oppor- 
tunities; and (3) whether the targeting requirements contribute to or detract 
from youth employment and training policies as perceived by local administra- 
tors. 

Table 1 converts to percentages the prJmc sponsors' most recent 
figures relevant to targeting. The dri.a should be regarded as provisional, 
slneo they are based upon enrol Jmont numbctrN issued when most YRDPA progrnms 
were but two weeks underway. 
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Tabic 1 

Percentages in Target Groups, by Prime Sponsor and Program 

(31 March 1978) 



Rockford 

Cook County Chicago Consortium 





YETP 


YCCIP 


YETP 


YCCIP 


YETP^ 


YCCIP 


Economically Disadvantaged 


792 


a 


100% 


a 


60% 


67% 


70-85Z Lower Living 
Standard 


21% 








21% 


13% 


Minority 


41Z 


27% 


85% 


82% 


46% 


87% 


Drop-out 


38Z 


100% 


2% 


84% 


8.6% 


100% 


Female 


49Z 


10% 


53% 


39% 


48% 


2% 



Income Information not collected. Cook County is now doing so. 

b 

Includes program for youths of varying economic backgrounds. 

Several of the actors noted the limitations of procedures used to 
verify applicant eligibility, even those which required that an enrolling 
youth be accompanied by a parent, rather than that his application be 
signed by a parent. They note that parents as well as youths can offer 
false information. Information though accurate is often outdated, e.g., 
1977 income tax records of someone unemployed in 1978. As an intake agent, 
the LRA probably offers the best control on eligibility compliance, since 
teactiors ond counselors are generally aware of a student's financial cir-- 
cumatances. In addition, teachers can turn to free lunch lists, though they 
are compiled from information equally resistant to verification. 
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Prime sponsor Intake procedures bear on the eligibility Issue. Sub- 
grantees In Chicago and Cook County perform their own Intake, while Rockford 
has established a single enrollment office. Since YETP enrollees are accepted 
on the basis uf Income credentials presented In support of their applications, 
the responsibility for meeting eligibility requirements Is diffused In 
Chicago and Cook County. 

Chicago's seven program agents are, according to the YETP plan, respon- 
sible for "outreach recruitment [and] eligibility determination and enrollment. 
Yet two representatives of the Chicago Board of Education have apparently 
not been apprised of their responsibility. When asked how Income Information 
Is verified, they both said: "That's not my problem." As we have suggested, 
the layers which s'^.parate the Chicago CETA office from the final delivery 
agent evidently dilute Information about who shall bear which required burden, 
so that accountability for meeting regulations Is dispersed. On the other 
hand, competition among 29,000 eligible youths for 4,338 YETP slots reduces 
the chances that many slots will go to Ineligible kids. As one check the 
CETA MIS staff uncover missing Information, and some monitoring Is provided 
by Illinois Job Service representatives who spot-check enrollment-center 
recents for accuracy, even though they have no real stake In the task. 

Cook County's system Is similar, though service-providing agencies 
work directly with CETA staff. Initial verification Is left up to the 
intake unit and according to a member of this prime sponsor's staff, "We 
review eligibility forms for consistency and apparent correctness. If 
things don't add up, we know something Is wrong. •» Beyond that point, they 
hold that "verification Is not worth the staff that would be needed." 
Indeed a platoon of verifiers would cost more jobs than It would save, 
and "In the end. It's our word against theirs." 
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Rockford organized a central Intake office, distributed posters and 
applications widely, mailed applications t^ drop-outs and delivered others 
to staffs dealing with young offenders. LEAs performed their own Intake 
and forwarded completed applications co the prime sponsor unit for verifi- 
cation. The unit verifies applications against W-2 forms, check stubs, 
public aid cards and numbers; a CETA youth staff member rcchecked every 
application for Internal consistency. As staff assess their procedures: 
"VJhere some have slipped through, we've notified the kids and stopped them. 
But there always seem to be strange cases, and In some Instances, It's not 
possible to verify applications." 

Despite differences in Intake and verification procedures, the kids 
we have met seem much the same. None stood out as not belonging. Another 
rough measure of homogeneity Is the writing samples we analyzed. Not one 
youth wrote without error. With the exception of two girls, the errors 
were serious. Further, all kids said their wages go for clothes. 

A few clues appeared In their writing, where one girl suggested the 
presence of an Ineligible member In her group when she wrote: "I think the 
only people who should be on this program is the one who really need the 
Job." 

Access 

Even if all enrollccs meet the eligibility requirements, it is still 
possible for participants to be qualitatively different than those not in 
the program. Our interviews suggest three factors which have tended to 
shape the character of YEDPA enrollment within the boundaries defined by 
the eligibility regulations. These are: (1) the tendency for some program 
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administrators to "cream-off" the best students and reject others perhaps 
more in need of services; (2) the unwillingness of many qualified students 
and institutions to participate; (3) LEA desegregation programs which 
frequently limit the LEAs* readiness to serve eligible students. 

Selective Admissions Practices . There is in any social program a 
tendency to choose the best or most desirable kids within the targeted 
categories. The problem with such a practice is that services never reach 
those who might benefit the most from them. Under YEDPA, the prime sponsors 
had considerable leeway in screening applicants within the constraints im- 
posed by the regulations. How they exercised this discretion determined 
which students had knowledge of » and access to, programs. 

While CBOs and LEAs in Cook County and Chicago may have engaged in 
their own advertising! only Rockford as a prime sponsor advertised the 
availability of slots. This it did widely and in several for-is. 

To help select those responding to the ads and other modes of re- 
cruitment, Rockford established the principle that CETA was not to be a 
dumping ground for disruptive students. 

Cook County and Rockford sought to target programs to the students 
most in need of employment and training services. In Cook County LEAs, 
economically eligible were identified from free lunch lists. Potential 
dropouts were identified on the basis of their attendance i grades and 
behaviors. But in Cook County » the number of slots is roughly equal to 
the problem^ thus minimizing the need to be highly selective in admissions 
practices* 
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Chicago with Its large eligible population let each school project 
(In some forty separate buildings) select program participants. It was 
conceded that either few would bo called or many called and few selected. 
Both methods were used In fact. 

Some schools publicized the program widely, and then specified 
selection standards. One school set a minimum grade average for entry. 
Another chose those who were most articulate about their career plans 
or who were honor students. The YETP teacher In a third school took the 
opposite approach. He said, "We couldn't put out the news In the general 
bulletin, so we made the Information available selectively. We filled 
classes first come, first served." 

Beyond doubt some Chicago schools creamed off the best students, 
but It Is hard to fault them. First, schools were never advised against 
It. Second, In a choice between limiting access by withholding Information 
or setting rigid admissions standards, the latter probably seems fairer to 
students and does not suggest privilege. Third, YETP was to establish a year- 
round CETA beachhead In the private-sector, so that the prime sponsor and 
the school had an Incentive to satisfy participating businesses. When 
even the best of the eligible students did not always please employers, the 
result of not being selective might have far reaching consequences for 



Barriers to Institutional and Individual Participation . In racially 
and economically mixed Cook County, some students have been reluctant to 
participate because YETP would stigmatize them as members of minority or cul« 
turally deprived groups. In schools In which economically disadvantaged 
students are not that abundant to begin with such aversion by disadvantaged 
students has made outreach much more difficult. Notices of YETP first 
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appeared In small type in the school's bulletin; subsequently, larger head- 
lines were used. Finally, YETP staff began sending personal notes to 
students, asking them to apply. 

The problem Is not always with the sensitivities of the young. 
Sometimes it's the parents who resist such programs. Such was the case 
in a different CooH County suburb which was not Initially response to 
having youth programs established at all. 

Access to YETP by a community's young people can be shaped simply by 
the willingness or unwillingness of schools to participate. This did not 
occur In Chicago of course, since the Board of Education's jurisdiction Is 
coterminous with the city's. But In Cook County and Rockford some schools 
and districts did not wish to participate, leaving pockets of students with 
limited access to YETP programs. Although there were many reasons why a 
school did not work with the sponsors on YETP, but one, school desegregation, 
came up twice. A recently desegregated Rockford LEA backed away from Its 
tentative agreement; It was not prepared to cope with another major educa- 
tional change. A second Rockford school would not alter Its schedule to 
satisfy the employment needs of thirty buned students. One Cook County 
district currently busing students finds It Impossible to become 

involved, since eligible disadvantaged students would have to be bused to 
an area In which jobs could be found. 

Racial Discrimination . Beyond the factors Identified above, racial 
discrimination may also limit access to YRDPA programs. Our evidence on 
this score is far from 'conclusive, but a few incidents suggest that, like 
other programs to aid the disadvantaged, YI!1)PA must face up to the barrier 
of discrimination. Public employers in a predominately white community 
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refused to hire nonwhlte YI^TP enrollccs because of residency requirements 



that the kids would not be able to pass his Interview anyway. Subtle dis- 
crimination Is probably practiced by employers who place Imposslble-to-f 111 
Job orders with YETP. 

Missing the Target 

There Is some feeling at the local level that Congress has overlooked 
Important groups of youth In defining eligibility. Such groups as Juvenile 
offenders. It was felt In Rockford and by CBOs In Cook County, should be 
Included under the law Irrespective of family economic status. Similarly 
there was a feeling among persons In Cook County that emancipated youth — 
those living alone but from nondlsadvantaged families — should qualify for 
Inclusion. Rockford*s prime sponsor would also like to do more for children 
in foster homes. 



in his community. When told there was no such requirement, he suggested 
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V. Substitution 

The Intense concern of the Federal government for maximizing 
the quality of youth sejrylces Is not shared by prime sponsors. Local 
agents seem more concerned with getting on with the job of providing 
services and running programs to the best of their ability. 

Our discussions with prime sponsor staffs and others have not 
led us to accept the view that Intentional substitution is being practiced 
In any of the studied Jurisdictions. And on face value the assurances we 
have received make some sense. Substitution among CETA titles Is not like 
substitution under the Revenue Sharing program or between CETA and non-CETA 
revenues. The sponsor does not stand to gain by reducing the net contribu- 
tion of the program. And perhaps more compelling, the prohibition against 
substitution Is backed by the force of regulation. 

Despite good-faith Intentions, the act of ensuring compliance 
with the antl-substltutlon provisions will be easier for some sponsors 
than for others, but In all cases will require monitoring. Chicago with 
Its tiered system of subcontracts, decentralized delivery of service and 
large size will have a more difficult time monitoring employment patterns 
than Rockford, for example, where the prime sponsor Is more closely asso- 
ciated with service delivery. Also facing a severe monitoring problem Is 
Cook County which, to Its crudlt, notified CBOs and LEAs as early as 
February that strict rules governing Intcr-tltle transfers will be enforced. 
In future reports we shall doAcrlbo on the efforts of the sponsors to guard 
against substitution, especially as they embark upon joint planning for 
Titles I and III for the first time. 
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Some Dlroenslons of Substitutio n 

The following diioensions of the substitution issue should be 
looked at more closely. 

First, there are several types of substitution effects that could 
result under YEDA. These include inter alia : 

* Title III enrollment substif-iting for Title I enrollment 
and vice versa. Rockford claims that kids who do not want 
training are placed in Title I other than in Title III programs. 

* Federally supported Jobs dispxacing regular, nonsupported 
jobs. 

* Unfunded school programs being displaced by those paid for 
by YEDPA. 

* Within schools, YEDPA classes can displace academic classes 
in the curriculum. 

* Sponsors can manipulate the allocations under YEDPA for 
salaries and physical equipment. 

* YEDPA can displace vocational education programs in the schools 
and the community and vice versa. For instance. In Cook County 
one LEA is shifting some students enrolled in vocational educa- 
tion programs to YETP. 

Second, we must take into considcrntion that some prime sponsors — 
like Cook County — historically had heavy youth enrollments under Title Z. 
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Are we to hold all prime sponsors to the sane standard on substitution, 
should It occur? 

Third, we should explore the causes of substitution. As a working 
hypothesis. It Is believed that substitution may occur without the prime 
sponsors Intentionally guiding kids Into programs. For example, since 
Title III offers youth longer hours of work than Title I, youth may evidence 
a preference for Title III programs. Staff at Chicago Board of Education 
perceive the potential for such a shift. 

Statistical Analysis of Substitution 

Table 2 provides a profile of each sponsor's universe of need as 
described In their YETP and YCCIP plans. These figures help to place the 
Substitution Issue In context. The magnitude of the need, even allowing 
for substantial errors In measurement, underscores the Importance of 
having YEDPA maximize local services for youth rather than displace 
services already being provided. The universe of need data, in addition, 
are obviously extremely crude, spotty and vastly oucdar.ed. To vse them 
as a precise base-line against which to judge whether substitution has 
or has not occurred would be to compound the error. Nor Is there any 
development known to us or the sponsors to suggest that the picture 
painted by Table 2 might have improved (or worsened) since YEDPA programs 
were Introduced. The awarding of special grants to the Woodlawn Organi- 
sation in Chicago and the governors' special programs under YEDPA have 
not begun as yet, nor is there evidence that the prime sponsors have taken 
the availability of these programs into account — one way or another. 
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Table 2. SPONSOR REPORTED UNIVERSE OF NEED (YEAR OF ESTIMATE) 



Rockford 
Consortium 



Cook 
County 



City of 
Chicago 



Number of Youth 
14-15 

16-19 

20-21 

% in School 

14-15 
16-19 
20-21 

16-19 
20-21 

High School Drop-outs 
14-21 



Unemployed 



Number of Young 
Veterans 



Number 14-21 with Arrest 
Records 



10,414" 
(1977) 

23,206* 
(1977) 

9,932 
(3977) 



977.'' 
(1977) 

75%'' 
(1977) 

187.*^ 
(1970) 



964 



358 



6171° 
(1977) 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



195,608" 
(1977) 

<201,327^ 
(1977) 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



15,488 



<11,036* 



5918*^ 
(1977) 



n.a. 



n.a. 



120,600^ 
(1975) 

105,433* 
(1975) 

104,742 
(1975) 



97.4% 
(1975) 

83.5% 
(1975) 

19.3% 
(1975) 



19,617' 
(1975) 

10,796^ 
(1975) 



13,485 
(1975) 



n.a. 



n.a. 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Number Economically 
Disadvantaged 

18 and under 
Over 18 



Youth total not 
identified by 
age 

16-19 



20-21 



n.a. 

n.a. 

2.787 
(1977) 

n.a. 
n.a. 



33,572 
(1978) 

72,158 
(1978) 

n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



28,935 
(1975) 

6,423 
(1975) 



^Annual Planning Report , Rockford SMSA, 1977 . 
b 

Regional Board of Education (Rockford) 



'U.S. Census 



SESA estimates 



'Cook County Superintendent of Public Instruction 



Cit^y of. CailcaR> Current Population Survey , 1975 . 



n.a. not ascertained 
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A comparison of youth enrollments hy Title and sponsor over time 
Is provided in Table 3. These data like others we have encountered are no 
totally complete and are not always compatible across programs. Neverthe- 
less some tentative conclusions on youth participation seem justified. A 
large share of Title I resources have historically gone to youth, but a 
slight decline In youth participation relative to total participation In 
Title I is evident for Chicago and Cook County. Youth may have held tliexr 
ground In other programs, but Title I efforts are numerically the largest. 
In absolute terms these jurisdictions have Increased the number of youth 
served. And in Chicago thatls a hefty total. Thus the numbers seem to 
iaply that YEDPA served to meet a growing need under CETA — that is, a 
shift of relative focus to adults. Such a shift, incidentally, probably 
came about as primes become more conscious of the resill^t adult unem- 
ployment problem. 

While the long term trend was ^towards less youth participation, 
it has been said that an opportunistic sponsor must have pumped up youth 
enrollments under Title I in the first quarter of 1978 so that these 
students could be switched over quickly InLo the Title III programs as 
they came on line. First quarter youth enrollments under Title 1 as a 
percentage of all enrollees in Chicago and Cook County (where we have 
time series data) seem to be roughly equal to the historical pattern. 
This doesn't prove or disprove the hypothesis since a rational sponsor 
might have slowed down the rate of youth Intakfi knowing that YEDPA 
programs would be available soon. 
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Tabltt 3. SECOND QUARTER ENROLUIENTS AND PERCENTAGES OF YOUTHS 
BY SPONSOR, TITI.K AND ACE 



Sponsor/ 2nd Quarter 

-Si^iS^ 1976 1977 1978 

Rockford 
Title I 

18 and undor 368 195 191 

(40. 4Z) (18. 3Z) (18.9Z) 

19-21 183 236 212 

(20. OZ) (22. 2Z) (21. 6Z) 

Total 911 1063 1006 

(lOO.OZ) (100. OZ) (lOO.OZ) 

Tltl* II 

18 and under 11 27 20 

(9.SZ) (S.3Z) (7.3Z) 

19-21 24 77 37 

(21. OZ) (IS.OZ) (13. 7Z) 

Total lis 512 271 

(lOO.OZ) (lOO.OZ) (lOO.OZ) 

Title III* 

17 and under •> - 121 

(92. 4Z) 

18-21 - - 10 

(7.6X) 

22 and over - 0 

(OX) 

Total 131 

(lOO.OZ) 

Title VI 

18 and under 21 8 SO 

(4.6Z) (2.8Z) (3.8Z) 

19-21 92 44 205 

(20. 2Z) (15. 6Z) (15. SZ) 

Total 455 282 1322 

(lOO.OZ) (lOO.OZ) (lOO.OZ) 



^ 'Urn, 
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Table 3 (continued) 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Cook County 

Youths as percentage 
of total enrollments 

Title I 
Title II 
Title VI 

Title III 

17 and under 

18- 21 

22 and over 
Total 

Chicago 

Title I 

18 and under 

19- 21 
Total 

Title II 

18 and under 

19-21 

Total 



(517.) 
(21%) 
(28%) 



4U7 
(11.7%) 

12957 
(36.7%) 

35340 
(100.0%) 



43 

(2.0%) 
308 

(U.9%) 

2071 
(100.0%) 



(49%) 
(25%) 
(24%) 



1768 
(9.2%) 

4687 
(24.5%) 

19121 
(100.0%) 



102 
(2.6%) 

517 
(13.4%) 

3871 
(100.0%) 



(43%) 
(25%) 
(22%) 



217 

(84.4%) 

40 
(15.6%) 

0 

(0%) 

257 
(100%) 



2526 
(20.5%) 

1945 
(15.7%) 

12330 
(100.0%) 



15 

(.7%) 
195 

(10.2%) 

1906 
(100.0%) 



continued 
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Table 3 (continued) 
Chicago (continued) 



Title III" 

17 and under 

18- 21 

22 and over 
Total 

Title VI 

18 and under 

19- 21 
Total 



1976 



93 
(2.9%) 

511 

(16.2%) 

3149 
(100.0%) 



1977 



128 
(4.5%) 

714 
(25.3%) 

2812 
(100.0%) 



1978 



1547 
(42.5%) 

2049 
(56.2%) 

57 
(1.6%) 

3643 
(100.0%) 



381 
(3.5%) 

1879 
(17.1%) 

11003 
(100.0%) 



n.a. data not available as of date of this report, 
a. 



Summer programs not considered. 



Data are for all persons 21 and under 
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VI, Overhead 

It la hard for us to draw any firm conclusions about the prime 
sponsors' success at stretching resources. Surely some cross subsidization 
of activities goes on In the sponsor's office as physical equipment^ 
telephones and even personnel are used to directly or Indirectly conduct 
YEDPA activities. But the problem Is to Identify the net addition to 
resource utilization due to YEDPA; this requires knowing what resources 
are being used more efficiently, but also what resources are being used 
less efficiently as a result of YEDPA. We have the added problem of 
determining whether all YEDPA funds actually go to YEDPA activities 
and do not confer some residual benefit to Institutions, outside the 
scope of YEDPA, For Instance, In one school new electric typewriters 
were purchased with YEDPA funds to be used In a youth training program. 
These will remain the property of the institution, 

LEAs universally state that they lose money by offering YETP's 
special services but that the program permits them to attend to clients 
whose extraordinary needs arc otherwise too costly to serve. We take 
them to mean that YETP does not cover overhead fully. Yet CETA pays 
for the staff and, In Rockford, p«iys a portion of the students' other- 
vise locally supported education, since academic credit is awarded to 
participants. 

Prime sponsor representatives In Cook County and Chicago were 
able to list, between them, n donated ping-pong table, several CBO 
supervisors, and verification of cllglhillty by the Illinois Job Service 
as contributions. But If those representatives are anything like Rockford 
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youth staff about possible donations, they first answered, ''None." 
Four hours later we had compiled the following list: lumber, concrete, 
bricks^ bolts, 300 gallons of paint (for which a $l/gallon* fee may be 
levied), Sanders, $10,000 raised by the Jaycees, air hammers, a stadium 
owned by the Board of Education, typewriters and desks from the Board 
of Education, and many hours of donated labor. The director of the Boys' 
Club, the CBO directing the stadium renovation, placed the total value 
of donations at $100,000, not counting the stadium and property. 

VII. Institutional Change 

In this section we note some tendencies of Institutions to 
resist change generally i at best some scattered schools, businesses, 
unions and youth-serving agencies have modified their behavior. 

The Schools 

The LEA Agreements . Table 4 condenses the terms of most of 
the LEA agreements and supports the following observations. 

1. With the exception of the Rockford schools, academic credit 
is not awarded for attendance of YETP*s classroom portion, i Local school 
boards establish graduation requirements and curricula and are probably 
committed to their decisions. Certainly schools would not make changes 
lightly knowing "that government programs come and go," as a member of 
Rockford 's CETA staff observed. 

Prime sponsor-LEA relationships are long standing and settled 
in Chicago and Cook County. As such, they arc hard to change. The 
corresponding actors in Rockford, i.e., LKA and prime sponsor staffs. 
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had no script to follow. Additlonolly , Rockford schools are operating 
under an austerity budget, a condition which placed CETA youth staff In 
a strong bargaining position* They negotiated acadamlc credit In exchange 
for the provision of faculty and CETA career Information booths, available 
in the schools several times weekly. The Rockford Teachers' Association 
had little to lose, for any extra res9uvcc8 might be applied to the reln- 
stitution of past services, e.g., reduced athletic ^nd music programs. 

2. Chicago Is the only jurisdiction In which all YETP students 
are paid to attend class. Cook County District 206 does so, probably 
to compensate for the five-hour work week to which students are confined 
until they Improve their grades. Other districts object to paying stu- 
dents even for uncredlted class attendance. Two schools* representatives 
observed that the practice caused problems with other pupils. One YETP 
teacher said: 

Our superintendent operates by principles. He doesn't 
want work experience to interfere with kids' school work, 
and he doesn't want to pay kids to attend school. They 
come anyway, because they want to hang on to jobs. 

3. Only Rockford gives academic credit for work experience, 

though Cook County's District 214 and Districts 202-219 do so in special 
*** 

circumstances. An administrator at 214 posited a case in which a 
student needing one more English credit got a ^ob at a newspaper and 



"Schools Operating on Austerity Basis," Rockford Morning Star ^ 28 February 
1978, p. A4. 

** 

YETP's cla5?s portion in Chicago is hold at hours which justify a reward 
for attendance, e.g., 7:00 A.M. Sec point No. 5 below. 

*** 

One other cooperative district program does so, according to the Cook 
County CETA staff. 
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satisfied the requirement. Chicago's Exemplary In-School Youth Programs 
Demonstration Project, now being planned, Includes credit for work-exper- 
lencet Additionally, Rockford will expand a precedent established In 
sunaner, 1977, and 240 students will have an opportunity to earn two 
credits each In suxmner, 1978. 

A. Difference In the fiscal years of prime sponsors and LEAs is 
a considerable problem, and compounded by start-up delays. Administrative 
complications and student lo§s of services have resulted. 

In order for schools to plan facilities and deploy teachers, student 
schedules are completed In the spring. When a federal program is expected 
to begin October 1, schedules must be arranged accordingly to avoid dis- 
ruption of learning; when they are not, the program Is generally added on 
to the school day, at a time when all participants are available. Were 
the two planning cycles more compatible, more cooperation would have been 
achieved . 

Of the unsynchronlzcd schedules, a Chicago LEA administrator 
complained: 

They foul us u? miserably. We're always chasing the tall 
of the dog. The federal fiscal year had been July 1 and we 
had been January 1. We moved ours to coincide and they moved 
to October. Now we're operating a program ending in September 
with no guarantee it will continue in October, so we won't 
Implement it till October. The kids get all tangled up. 

A Cook County administrator concurred: 

We use the month of September for recruiting. Tell the kids 
to hang on. With this one (program) twelve or thirteen 
(students) dropped out before February. 

Prime sponsors are nware of the problem and are increasingly 
edsy that they have received no official go-ahead for next fall. As a 
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Rockford representative put it, "If we don't get something fast, there 
will be no LEA contracts. Those guys (schools) close down for the 
summer.** 

YETP's unusually late arrival on the school scene, combined with 
the initial uncertainty over the meaning of regulations, accounts in 
large measure for its weary reception by LEAs, An adjusted cycle and 
permanent status would be more likely to increase the effectiveness of 
this policy. 

Other LEA Issues . There appears to be no pattern which explains 

^EA decisions about staffing in-school programs. Chicago, some Cook 

County districts and one in Rockford used existing staff. One Cook 

; County school administrator who used this arrangement under YETP, though 

ihe does not under Title I, explained his decision thus: 

It makes a hell of a difference if we use faculty on board. 
We can pay just for what we need and have more various 
people on an hourly rate basis. It gives us flexibility 
at our fingertips. 

Other Cook County districts and Rockford schools brought in new staff 

specifically for YETP. Students, we find, drop in to discuss personal 

matters with these new teachers since they arc not occupied with other 

classes. Perhaps student achievement is affected thereby. The question 

iu one Rockford should add to its list of rescarchable issues. 

Academic credit for out-of-school students in YCCIP is available 
* 

in Rockford and Cook County. CBOs in Cook Cojunty have made arrangements 
with nearby junior colleges for a G.E.D. program. YETP out-of-school 



Storefront Alternative School. See Table 2. 
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youths may pursue the same course or return to school. Several programs 
like Sunshine 75 are available. Nowhere Is work-experience credited under 
YCCIP. 

In most discussions of YEDPA one aspect of LEA activities has 
not received enough attention: teachers, and especially those In the 
three Jurisdictions we studied, are heavily unionized. Labor agreements 
In these districts contain clauses on seniority, class size, class load, 
and Job load, and Job bidding rules, all of which normally constrain 
school administrators in the organization and operation of schools. 
It is hard to imagine these rules not impinging to some extent on the 
administrators' ability to plan and conduct programs « These rules also 
probably served to encourage schools to look to new employees — not 
covered by the labor agreement — to run the LEA programs. But should 
YEDPA become a permanent fixture in school funding, we are confident 
that it would become the subject of teacher-school board collective 
negotiations if it hasn*t already without our knowing it. 

The Business Sector 

Unions— The status of union agreements and involvement is 
unchanged since the first report, except in Cook County. According 
to Cook County planners, union representatives were included on the 
youth planning council and plans for created Jobs were submitted for 
comment to the Chicago Federation of Labor and Industrial Union Council. 
Thereafter, the Carpenters* Union contacted one CBO. It agreed that 
union supervisors would be hired at the prevailing wage and that appren- 
ticeship examinations would be given participants. Another CBO, which 
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hnd olrendy hired supcrvlnora, approached thr Carpenters' Union at Its 
own volition. The union requested that supervisors be paid prevailing 
wage» and the issue is unresolved. 

Other sources suggest that the Cook County Carpenters' Union 
has a different version of the story— one not as favorable to the prime 
sponsor. 

Because negotiations are in progress, our discussion will be held 
in abeyance. 

Private Employment — All three prime sponsors intended to place 
participants in the private sector, but have enjoyed different degrees 
of success. 

Rockford's plans may have been ironically redirected; kids appear 
to have found their own route to private employment. The youth director 
posits that the area's economic upswing has provided older kids with 
unsubsldized employment, and the numbers of sixteen to nineteen-year-old 
youths they expected as participants have not materialized. The fourteen 
and fifteen-year-old majority they have enrolled are kept out of private 
Jobs by child labor laws. 

Plans for a Cook County LEA project which proposed to rotate kids 
through jobs every three months were halted when DDL would not approve 
the project. 

To be sure Chicago has placed students in private jobs under the 
YET? program.* While we have not interviewed all such placements, from 
those we have observed, the kids owe their jobs to the efforts of teachers 

who have used ma ny different approaches to locate jobs in small business. 

The strength of the cooperative relationship is questioned in a recent 
Chicago Sun -Times column by Mike Royko. 
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They arc, of course, following the placement pattern of the vocational 
education work-experience program, though not apparently filling its jobs. 
This suggests that YEDPA has not Induced an Institutional change in 
this area, and in fact may even be substituting for other youth services. 

Private Youth^Servlng Agencies 

CBOs are scheduled for more Intensive study during the next few 
months* A few we have seen to date among the hundreds funded by prime 
sponsors under YET? or YCCIP have become sensitive to the availability of 
public revenues through an Involvement with YEDPA. Some Indications of 
an Increase In cooperative relationships among public youth-servlhg 
agencies Is also observable* While cooperation among public agencies Is 
typically seen as a good thing, we would be Ill-served If this cooperation 
led to a form of coalition bargaining between prime sponsors and the 
private agencies. 

VIII. Choosing Delivery Agents 

Because we have spoken with only a few CEO administrators and 
employees, detailed discussion of delivery agents must await more inves- 
tigation. 

In the meantime, we supplement our earlier discussion of CBO 
intake and varying responsibility for verification with the following 
points, offered as tentative conclusion. 

1. The CBOs funded by prime sponsors have previously (and often 
rc^;ularly) run CETA programs, but it is not certain that they are widely 
«*aulppod to handle YEDPA^s special services. It has been suggested that 
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those whose employees are trained to deliver social services don't know 
how to design projects consistent with the regulations. 

2. It Is necessary to distinguish between CBOs* normal client 
groups and YCCIP or YETP clients CBOs employ. In Chicago and Rockford, 
CETA clients may be assigned to CBOs by a program agent or the prime 
sponsor. The enrollment of a particular group by a CBO, therefore, may 
not be evidence of that CBOs ability to reach a particular group. 

3. Last, the QIC organization In Rockford and SER In Cook 
County are not Involved with YEDPA, and constitute a conspicuous omission. 

IX. Coordinating Services for Youth 

Interprogram Linkages 

In Chicago and d County, the effort to construct a matrix of 
coordinated youth oervlces wr s weak'sned by the way In which platmlng 
councils and CETA 5?:af£s translated the requirement to fund only 
agencies of "demonrcrac^d effectiveness." Given the time constraint 
within which they had to Identify service deliverers, It Is little 
wonder that they turned to those agencies with whom they had regularly 
and previously contracted. There was no reasonable method by which they 
might have Investigated and evaluated the activities of the extremely 
large number of private youth agencies operating within their jurisdictions. 
Compiling lists of CBOs was, therefore, mere busywork. In Rockford it 
was a ten-mlnutc task to assemble information they already possessed, 
principally because there were few private agencies doing anything for 
youth. 
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Aa wc know too well from past program activity, public and 
private agencies not receiving funds have little or no incentive to 
link up with prime sponsors. A possible exception Is the Job Service. 
The Employment Service in Rockford handles the YEDPA paperwork and in 
Chicago It assists with eligibility verification. The Service, of 
course, is not totally benevolent. Rockford *s CETA office supplies 
employees, and the Job Service earns credits from the state for its 
Chicago work. Cook County kids who cannot be placed by subcontractors 
will be referred to ISES. 

There is some evidence that agencies which are YEDPA-sponsored 
have agreed to provide non-financed services. According to a Chicago 
youth planner, the Mayor's Office of Manpower has non-financial service 
agreements for summer activities with the Employment S.ervice and eight 
established program agents, one of which is the Chicago City Colleges. 
The Colleges* participation in non-financial summer arrangements is 
strange, since It withdrew from YEDPA because administrative costs were 
not adequately reimbursed. LEA agreements rather frequently promise 
student access to counselors at no charge to CETA; but presumably guidance 
services are available any\^ay, so they can scarcely be counted as a non- 
financial contribution. 

Greater coordination of services might- be achieved if the actors 
had access to occupational and labor market inforamtion. Chicago, which 
claims success with a section of SPEDY 1977 devoted to occupational 



Terms of which are unknown to us. 
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lnfonuitlon» will rtpcat the intensive course this summer. Meantime, it 
le taking bids for the development of information geared for youths. The 
result win be offered for sub-contractors* year-round use, and hopefully 
irlll work to remove Inconsistencies In progrom content. 

Youth staff in Rockford have put together and distributed a note- 
book of Dictionary of Occupational Information Jobs, which are relevant 
to Rockford *s labor markst. Along with Job descriptions the notebook 
contains the number of such Jobs In Rockford 1978 and the number projected 
In 1985. Here, too, one of the side benefits will be improved program 
dealgn and coordination. 

Rockford*s shovcaae activities are career booths in schools. 
Several times each week, CETA youth staff provide career information 
in the school hallways. Their records of inquiries show that 260 questions 
have been received on career Information and 360 questions on program 
activities have been received as of April. One school superintendent 
has asked the CETA staff to help design the curriculum for career education 
and run a training workshop for teachers, because he was impressed with 
the career booth. 

Summer Proarams- '-LEA summer programs are summarized in a previous 
table. Like school programs, most out-of-school activities will continue 
through summer, and additional youths will bo enrolled. Some additional 
points follow. 

1. Chicago youths will move from YCCIP and YETP Co SPRDY. The 
Chicago school board thinks Malvago money created by late start-up may 
permit them to keep some students in the same Jobs. Others will have to 
change Jobs. 
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2. Rockford Intends to place 240 students In the Area Vocational 
Centeti where they will earn two credits for academic studies and voca- 
tional exploration* 

3. Cook County youths will remain with YETP and YCCIP programs, 
but expand the work week and be given vocational exploration opportunities. 



Ulth regard to the long*-tcrm impact of YEDPAi we see the following 
Issues as being significant. They are offered here along with the 
normal set of caveats about forecasting* 

The phasing-out of special revenues for financing youth programs 
Is likely to cause Cook County and Chicago to revert to their pre-YEDPA 
level of youth services. Cuts would also be made In Rockford, but the 
resulting level of service would likely be somewhat greater than the 
pre-YEDPA level. Under YEDPA, the CETA youth office In Rockford has 
emerged as a leader In the community. It consequently has created a unl* 
fled youth constituency where fragmented organizational efforts previously 
existed. 

The major unknown In the future of local activities to combat youth 
unemployment Is the level of adult unemployment prime sponsors will face. 
Prime sponsors after all are responsive to political pressures. 

One Important issue not yet given ample consideration is the role of 
bureaucracy In adding to or detracting from YEDPA* s goals. Whether or not 
it is widely recognised, CETA has been bureaucratlzed in local governments. 
In some cities » the prime sponsor* s organlzntlon Is a growth Industry, 
fueled by rising expenditures on employment nnd training policies. Bureauc- 
racy is also found In the LEA, within sponsors and schools (and for that 
mattor» a few CDOs)« Wo have observed how tlic arrival of YKDPA has precipl** 
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tated competition for administrative control as Individuals manuever to be 
**where the action is" and to achieve career advancement. Though much of 
this sort of Internal organizational politics probably contributes to the 
dynamism of public organization, there remains the possibility that the 
policy objectives of YEDPA risk usurpation by organizational or personal 
goals. 

Other Issues also seem to have been lost in the shuffle. For one 
thing we should be concerned about the possibility that special employment 
and training programs for youth may be raising the expectation of the 
kids about their future labor-market prospects. One participant told us 
she was willing to work at any job we (CETA) had for her upon graduation. 
Her response raises the specter of program-to-program transfers, from 
youth programs to young adult programs. 

Another issue worthy of more consideration than it has received 
is the desirability of training and employment for youth when evaluated 
against the benefit a youth might derive from increased instruction in 
academic subjects. Obviously the issue is not a clear case of one substi- 
tuting for the other, since many of the participants have already firmly 
rejected academics. Rather, we must work to identify the type of treat- 
ment best suited for different types of youth. 
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SUMKARY: 



In reviewing employment and training procrams, It seers to be 
axiomatic that the more ve Icam, the more v;e realize that ve knew that 
already, if this finding seems cUstrcsMlnR, It IS pcrlirips not. For the 
old lessons constantly re-emcrge In ncv forms, and It Is the search for 
durable, encompassing forms In which to frame programs that rightly 
occupies our attention. 

It Is a cliche that the quality of a program depends upon the 
quality of the people directly In charpe of It, yet that truth may well 
emerge as the only Incontestable flndlnr, In this examination of how pro* 
grams under the Youth Employment and Demonstration Project Act are 
functlonlnp:. They function well when the Immediate supervlslort Is 
knowledgeable and carlnc and they languish when It Is not. 

There are, however, ; ^mc preliminary observations worth risking In 
this second Interim report from four North Carolina prime sponsorships. 
We have organised this report to conform to the ten areas of Inquiry 
propounded by the National Council for Employment Policy and will not 
attempt. In so brief a document, to summarise them under those headings 
here. Instead » we will content ourselves with observing; 

That YEDPA programs are In place and functioning In all four of the 
prime sponsorships reviewed In this report; 

That several hundred youth are Involved in a variety of programs, 
both In school and out. Intended to Increase their capacity to hold down 
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unsubsldlzed employment at some point later on In life; and that chese 
programs Include both vocational tracking and work experience; 

That this Involvement seems^learly to constitute an "add on" to 
previous and continuing efforts and not a substitution for them; 

That "knowledge development" Is not taking place and that there 
are basic misunderstandings of the potential for knowledge development 
at the prime sponsor level; 

That youths are being paid the federal minimum wage, $2.65 an hour, 
for all wo' done In YETP and YCCIP programB In all four prime sponsor- 
ships and that this pay Is generally regnrdecfas^of crucial Importance In 
making the programs succeed; 

That Is It possible to run excellent work experience programs without 
great expense ~ we cite one example from the Charlotte prime sponsorship - 
and that the key probably Is the quality of supervision, which may or may 
not have something to do with the ratio of supervisor to participant (but 
which probably does have something to do with the utilisation of the 
project-style or "team" approach); 

That while the new youth programs reviewed here are generally being 
run with little or no coordination to more traditional programs, the 
possibility of real Institutional change Is present — there are exciting 
glimmerings here and there; 

And that for this Institutional change to occur, some peace must be 
made between conflicting CKTA and public school timetables. 



It Knowledge Development 

A simple assessment of how knowledge development Is faring In the 
four prime sponsorships under review here Is that there Isn't any, and 
there Isn't likely to bo any. In two cases — Alanancc County and North 
Carolina balance of state — there Is simply no knowledge development under 
YETP or YCCIP planned, period. In the others, plans not yet off the 
ground are generally scaled-down versions of studies that might be useful 
only If conceived on a national scale. To all appearances, these latter 
Initiatives were Intended more to conform with federal regulations than 
to provide any significant; learnings. 

A good example Is the City of Charlotte* I'ere, researchers v/ere 
told on their first visit that the knowledge development plan was provided 
by the Charlotte-Mecklenburg schools and would he part of the LEA agreement 
with that body. Tlie plan called for providing transition school-to-\;ork 
services for 25 students who were disadvantaged and 25 who were not. ' 
Comparisons then were to be made between these two groups of students, and 
between the group as a whole with other groups made up wholly of disad- 
vantaged scudents. Yet when the researcher returned three months later 
(May), It w' 8 apparent from the responses to questions asked of the school 
official in charge of the program that they had not gotten the message: 
Thrjy were not planning on recruiting any non-disadvantaged students for 
the particular program In question. Somewhat abashed, the school and CETA 
officials huddled in the office with the researcher present and attempted 
to get this initiative back on course. 
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In Durham-'OranRe the knowledge development effort was divided into 
two pieces. One was to be an attempt to study the premise that work 
experience decreases the dropout rate and increases achievement in school. 
Four groups totaling approximately 100 sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds 
were to be tested i in-school and out-of-school work experience partici- 
pants and corresponding groups of youth who applied but were not accepted 
for these programs. The second part of the plan called for observations 
on reading problems through testing at the assessment stage, with basic 
education and tutorial improvement methods compared. 

Actually, nothing of the kind has been done so far. Our researcher 
observed that the prime appeared "too busy running programs" to involve 
itself in knowledge development. In fact, there is doubt that this prime 
has the capability of mounting and carrying out an extensive coutrol- 
group experiment such as the one contemplated for the in-school and out-of- 
school work experience participants. 

There is some evidence both here and elisewhere that the knowledge 
development plans submitted by many primes amounted to little more than 
"window dressing" considered necessary to obtain the youth grants. It was 
thought in some places that the fancier the knowledge development strategy, 
the more likelihood of passing muster for funding. Given stringent time 
frames in which to work, the primes, upon funding, seemed to be turning 
their backs on the knowledge development pieces as the least necessary 
elements in their programs. 

It is difficult to see that much real thought has pone into what 
knowledge development mif^ht mean to a local prime. MDC researchers have 
observed in this and in other studies that primes tend to think of 
knowledge development In somewhat grandiose terms, involving controlled 
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experiment. Yet the numbers of students Involved are so small that any re- 
sults obtained would hardly merit national credence. At the same time, 
good opportunities for the development of knowledge at the local level — 
through careful observation or follow-up, for Instance — are belnc wasted. 

It Is too early for final Judgenents, but It Is possible that what 
local primes need most to encourage Icnw^ledge development Is a little tine 
In which to plan and some modest technical asclstance and encouraRenent 
to try to learn something about their own operations that is within their 
means to learn. 



II. Content and Quality of Work F.xneriencc 

Here there are definite sipna of life and hopes for Inproverent over 
traditional work experience amidst confused readings having to do with the 
quality of Job preparation actually coming out of the work being done. 

In three of the four prime sponsorships at least some Identifiable 
work experience Is being utilized in both YETP and YCCIP programs. The 
amount of work experience Is heavier In the YCCIP programs, which tend to 
focus wholly on out-of-school youth In need of /♦0-hour-a-weck employment. 
On the other hand, the In-school work experience tied to vocational and 
remedial Instruction would appear to offer higher quality than In all but 
a few YCCIP programs, such as one being cone;,, ted in Charlotte, 

The ratio of supervisors to participants In work experience programs 
•xanlned in these four ^ites varied sharply, but. yr- tue left with two 
Impressions: First, that there Is a splrl. of "r fv :,mt" In the YF-DPA 
programs that may make a positive contrlh»:riCr r- ipunervlsory level; 

second, that the simple nunprlcnl rerltntlon of suner> ory rdtlo — one to 
ten or one to twenty, for example - iu not > reliable ^1dex of the quality 
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or efficiency of supervision, and may even be nlsleadlnj* In this respect. 

In the balance of* state operation, for Instance, the top youth 
supervisor noted that the YCCIP projects have youth worklnc "together, 
rather than havlnp; one here and one there," She raised this observation 
in commenting favorably on projects with ratios of one supervisor to 10 
participants — a ratio hlp.her than thaf^posted by other prop.rars, In- 
cludlnr. a number traditionally pperatcd under Title !• An,d the "p^^oi^ct 
style** work programs observed in the field seemed to us to exhibit this 
spirit of "pulling together" reflecting, wise supervision dcveloplnr. a 
community of interest among participants. A supervisory ratio of five to 
one, on the other hand, can be a numerical way of describing a situation 
in which one supervisor drops in casually on each of five Isolated, separately- 
working participants pncc a week. Examples hero Illustrate the danger of 
a too-literal reading of statistical indices of the "quality" of supervision. 

Academic credit for work experience appears to be a significant 
problem in North Carolina. Not only are state regulations on granting of 
this credit stringent, but the attitude of even the most enlightened 
local educators is far from favorable. One Durham-Oranpe school 
principal suggested that the v;ay participants should gain academic credit 
is by returning to school full-time. Others have expressed less rigidity. 
In Charlotte, for Instance, some 95 YHT? participants are involved Iri a 
vocational training-work experience-academic enrichment program that does 
offer academic credit. These In-school participants have been identified 
by school counselors as likely dropouts ~ "the ones we think we are going 
to lose." They are working in a variety of jobs with non-profit agencies 
15 hours a week at $2.65 nn hour (all work experience in the four primes 
reviewed here is being paid at the federal nininum t/age level) and gaining 
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one-half credit as part of their elective unit credit. A school supervisor 
told us that If they werie to hcRln the program at the bep.lnnlnp, of the 
next school year, they could obtain a full unit of credit (thirteen units 
are required for praduatlon). 

Dut when we asked whether they saw menna of providing academic credit 
for out-of-school youth throur,h work experience, school officials told us 
that resistance Is hlRh In the school hurcncracy (particularly amonp, hi^h 
school principals) even to grantlnf, credit for worV. experience under the 
strictest supervision. They snv no likelihood of acadei.ilc credit beinf 
granted for any work experience that did not involve (1) formalized 
traininp., (2) related work to the participants' vocational track, and 
(3) academic supervision. 

At the same tine the two school officials closest to the program 
are hiphly enthusiastic about it. "We weren't at first," one said, "but 
when we saw how well it could work, how well we could tie the work into 
the school effort,, and that we mip.ht really save these kids ... and then 
the employers began callinp, to compllnent us on how well the kids are 
doing." This particulnr official, a veteran of 7.5 years of vocational 
education experience, nnintains that Yr,TP is the best program he has ever 
been involved with. Tlie ma.lor concern of this (v/lth a 22 percent non- 
financial agreement) in "losing" program participants who are only juniors - 
the majority nre in this category — through Inability to continue the 
program. "We've only lost three so far," one official observed, "but 
there is need for continuity. . ," 

The Charlotte prime . sponsor maintains that VEnPA participants are 
indeed involved in a new class of work — "youth-orl en tod public service" 
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l8 the way one CETA admlnl»trator descrllunl these 1obs, Requirements that 
Jobs be with non-profit a]ir»cnclGs have tipped participation In this direc- 
tion somewhat — the list of participating agencies Includes the YMCA's, 
day care centers, Salvation Arriy, Boys' and Clrls* clubs , etc. The 
challenge I In fact, has been to find jobs In non-profit agencies i^ulted 
to the vocational profcrences of the participants — "It's not easy to 
find auto mechanic jobs In the YMCA/' ono counselor noted. A great 
deal probably depends upon the amount of time school officials spend 
trying to match the students to the sorts of jobs that are available. 
Charlotte's program has stiulents In horticulture, radio-TV, and computer 
sciences, for example. In Alamance County a female studont is working 
as an "auto body repair aide" part-time and attending automobile body 
repair training at Alamance Technical Institute (one of the state's mem- 
ber institutions in the community college system) — an*! she is uslhf^ the 
three units of credit she is receiving for the work' experience to graduate 
from high school. Four other YETP participants in Alamance are working 
25 hours per week in a community center (15 hours a week extended day 
school program) doing maintenance work, but also supervising Title I 
work experience participants — a track that might be labeled "v/ork 
supervision experience." 

What Is not clear is how many of the work experience jobs developed 
are really "quality" jobs. The auto body shop repair worker and future 
horticulturist, aside, many jobs aopear from their labels to resemble 
more traditional youth work experience positions as "aides" of one sort 
or another. In Alamance, the prime confesses that it has more "quality 
jobs" than it has quality participants ror them. It appears that this 
question as well as questions relating to the quality of supervision 
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and other vital matters — arc not ansvcrable nt the level of the prime 
sponsors, even Including the individual irost dirfectly responsible for the 
programs. It is only as we were able to look at the participants, super- 
visors, and jobs up close that we could obtain information that seemed 
valid. To a considerable decree. In some part due to the subcontracting? 
procedure, the speed with which the YEDPA prop.rams were mounted, and 
prime sponsor involvement in a variety of other initiatives, the quality 
of information about YEDPA proRrans at the prime level is poor. 

In its Varch Quarterly Summary of Youth Chnraclerlstlcs, the Tbarlottc 
prime noted: ''The prop.ram operators have experienced fsome difficulty in 
placinp Career Enployrneut Experience participants in hlph ouallty, 
mcanincful worksites, i.e., worksites that v;ill fill the propram^s obiec- 
tive of provldinr, skill developnent for future employment." The report 
went on to say that spccinl efforts v;ere beinp, made to improve the quality 
of jobs developed. For all this, we could find no evidence indicatinr 
that the prime sponsor knew the quality of the jobs already developed. At 
our suRRestion a form was devised to Indicate the number of professional, 
technical, clerical, maintenance, etc., 1obs developed. The form was sent 
out to the subcontractors, but at thlr» writing bad not been returned. 

Another question difficult to ansvrer at this point is whether the 
youth are involved in work experience that can lead directly to jobs, 
particularly private sector jobs. The YCCIP work experience would appear 
to offer the best look at this question, as it has been applied penerally 
to dropouts on a full- time basis. But here apain, there is a mixed bap,. 
Some YCCIP prop.rams seem to offer only minimal opportunity for the future. 
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Tlie single Alamance County project, for instance, Involves 18 youths in 
the Inspection of the hones of senior citizens for security and hazards. 
Since the participants do no actual work on the homes, the project "pro- 
duct" depends upon the wllllnpness of the senior citizens to act on what- 
ever .-dvlce they receive about lochs or danp.erous wiring, etc.j and the 
applicability of this work to permanent employment for the YCCIP partici- 
pants Is, at best, questionable. 

On the other hand, one YCCIP prof*ram ve saw in Charlotte seems to be 
something, of a model to this point. Run imcVr contract by the Familv 
Houslnp Service, a Cno, It Involves nine youth — oir.ht black males and 
one white female — In a variety of renovation pro.if*crs dealing with 
homes of the elderly and poor. 

Wien we visited this project one sunny morning, we found the youths 
working on the roof of an old church's recreation buildlnj*, a structure 
that obviously had been abandoned to crows and wlnos some years ar,o. From 
the Inside, vrhere a variety of worlcbcnches had been set up In a clutter, 
It was obvious that only one-hnlf of the building would be habitable even 
by derelicts In bad weather — the roof on the other side was a tatter 
throunh which sunllf.ht fell to the floor. 

The supervisor In ctiarp.e of worl: turned out to bo a construction 
engineer with experience as superintendent In a ma1or construction company 
In Charlotte. He explained that the project had tv;o purposes: "First 
the kids are learnlnp rooflnr,, r.utterlnr., a lot of allied thlnp.s: second, 
they are flxlnp up this place to use for a clubhouse and recreation area 
while we work on other projects." The crew Is worl:lnp on several other 
home renovation projects. Including one In v;hlch tbey will actuallv buy a 
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house and participate In Its non-profit re-salc 

Despite the fact that no academic credit Is offered In this project, 
a p.enerous overlay of academic work Is Involved. The supervisor has 
tauRht blueprint reading, sonc baalc electrical theory, roof Inn, nutterlnp, 
screening, cutting down and flrtlnp, p.lans for wfndovs, am* some carpentry. 
On Wednesday afternoons the participants hove world-of-work orlentatlrn. 
On rainy days, the r>ood side of the church recreation bulldlnn Is used 
for a clasaroom. "After today," the supervisor said with a glance up at the 
roof, "both sides will be r'ry." 

TIic supervisor was enthiislasllc about the potential these youth*; 
have for employment. "I've r,ot places T could put some of then rirht now." 
I!e maintains that discipline problems have been minimal, that onlv one 
of the crew has a tendency to slack off. It vas obvious after a couple 
of hours on the site the one youth required some encoura^enent to continue 
to work. Two Title VI adults, both skilled In one phase or another of 
home renovation, were Involved In work with the youths, but the youths 
themselves seemed to be on the case of the Idler, whenever he seemed In- 
clined to loaf. Once the supervisor spoke to him and he {;ot back on the 
Job promptly. 

We talked with several of these youths during the day. One, a 1^-year- 
old male who had held jobs since he was 14, described his motivation this 
way: "Four dollars an hour for a roofer's helper. Maybe six up to elpht 
for some other jobs, carpenter, you know . . . man, that's not bad money." 
But for the YCCIP program, he said he irlrht well be In the Army now. "I 
may still r,o In the Army, when this Is over . . ." but, clearly, he sees 
options now. 
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The 18-year-old female rmlntalns that she suffers from a hatred of 
four walls. She had a part-time secretarial joh, .v'hlch she despised, 
when the youth propram came down and she saw it as an opportunity to work 
and at the same time finish up her hlnh school decree requirements at the 
local community college. She thinks of h»*r future now in terms of college 
• • • "but 1 might take carpentry, electrical work, somcthinp. like that 
as well as art now. I never would have said carpentry or electrical work 
before this Job." She says the crew usually shov;s up at the site even 
before the supervisor pets there. "This 1^5 the first iob I've ever had 
whore I showed up on time,*' she observed. 

In a matter of a few hoif-s the crew had nailed do\*n the shinples on 
the airy side of the roof. ■ rom below, inside the bnildlnps, the holes had 
disappeared • 

The supervisor feels that ho could handle perhans as manv as 20 or 
25 youths -in a crew situation v/ithout loslnp cfflctencv. The nrime soonsor 
considers the on-site supervision the stronjj^point of the entire propran. 
"I don't care what you say about ration of supervisors," one veteran T,l<1 
administrator told us, "I know there have sometimes been 350 kids for f-fve 
counselors In Title I programs. As far as I am concerned most of the 
traditional youth proprams can be described as strictly 'income maintenance.' 

III. Youth Participation 

With one possible exception, the participation of youtli In the planninp 
of youth propraDR, as members of the required advisory council or in «nny 
other capacity, so far, is pro forma. Youth participation in administration 
of or evaluation of -YrhPA proprans Is nonexistent. 
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Koch of the four prime nponsors reviewer] con^pllod vfith rcrulations 
by placing youth on a council advisory, to the youth programs. In Charlotte, 
there are three youth members of the CKTA Manpov/er Planning Council which 
numbers a total of 20 wcmb/ers. The youth are on the planning subcommittee 
and h,.ve been attending meetings, Wlille they have spoken up In at least 
one meeting, there Is no sign as yet thr.t they will have significant 
Impact on planning or implementation of programs. 

in Hurham-Orangc , there are three youth irem.hers on the council hut 
attendance is reportedly poor, a fact that may he attributable in some part 
to an inahillry of the youth nembern to relate to adults on the council — 
ii!OSt of them profrsslonals v;ho apparently do not have the time or desire 
to make the new young council members feel welcome and needed. 

The balance of state North Carolina Kmployment and Training Council 
has two youth members vhbse participation is described by the chief CETA 
administrative officer for the youth progr<ms as "very, very weak." She 
describes the youths as attending some meetings, but not involving themselves in 
the discussions. The problem is further complicated in a bnlance-of-state 
council, where the choice often is between selecting youth from the capital 
city because it is where the council meets, and thereby not representing 
other areas of the state, or selecting vouth from other areas and finding 
some meana of transporting them to the meetings. 

In Alaiiiance County, eight youths ranging in age from 16 to 20 are 
Involved in reviewing youth program planning and, to a lesser extent, 
program Implementation. According to the youth services director, they 
take their jobs seriously, a situation that has not always been the case. 
Youth originally selected to sit on the council, hand-picked by the prime 
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aponsor and nchool officials, lost Interest in council activities, 
dropped out of school, or otherwise became Inactive, In replacinp tliem, 
the prime sponsor asked for volunteers from the YEDPA participants. 
Response was good and from the r.roup of volunteers, the prime selected 
those who seemed most interested and willing, to participate. 

At present, the youth members are involved in several aspects of the 
work done by the council, including participant counseling and prohlem- 
solvinr:, but not in projjram implementation, administration or evaluation. 
The director commented that the activity of these youth in sufficiently 
vinorous that he had expected one youth menhcr to veto the prime's sunmer 
plan when it was presented to the council. VJhen asked v,»hat would have 
ensued had this happened , the director made it plain that if efforts to 
forestall the veto had failed, it would have been over-ruled. 

Issues of minority or participant involvement in planning and 
implementation of E&T programs have been explored for a number of years 
now. If one thin^ has been learned, it is that involvement occurs onlv 
to the extent that participation is seen by the participant as desired by 
whoever is perceived as running the prof.ram and as potentially productive. 
Tliat is to say, participation must be sot*n art substantive rather than as 
a formality. It would appear that in the prime sponsors reviewed here, at 
least, the matter of youth parlicipation has been treated as sonethin{> 
necessary in the rejrulations and has been carried out without much thouc;ht 
to achievement, or at least without much consideration that such participa- 
tion really mtpht result in substantive changes In programs. 
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IV. Tarr.etinp 

One of the lonr*~term n^inn stemming from runninp eniploymcnt and train- 
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ln(t programs may be that after some years It no longer becomes necessary 
to mandate the participation of disadvantafved individuals* K^ile the 
YEDPA rcRulations do not make being disadvantai;;ed a reqiiireir^ent, the youth 
program director for North Carolina BOS noted that "a lonp standing viev;- 
point has been carried over from Title T — the people certifying applicants 
are actually afraid to enroll persons vho arc not disadvantap.ed • (51he 
made haste to add that this did not mer.n that nondisndvnntaged were being 
rejected, but only that 'disadvantaged had a definite priority.) 

VJliethcr for this reason or through more deliberate goal-setting, the 
percentage of disadvantaged youth enrolled in YKDPA programs In the ^our 
primes reviewed here is high — approximately fil percent. The Charlotte 
prime sponsor fell somewhat short of its goal for enrolling disadvantaged 
youth — 79 percent of plan — in its second quarterly sunmarv, but this 
could be attributed to a general lag in cranking up the two youth progrars, 
which had only filled 75 percent of planned positions by then. 

It Is not clear that other specific participant targets have been 
selected by any of these primes. The Durhan-Orango prime sponsor indicated 
in Its youth plan that primary consideration would be given to students 
who are economically disadvantaged and/or who have other problems such as 
mental or physical handicaps, court records, or repeated failures in 
school. The second quarterly report indicated that only 18 of the 117 
enrollees were offenders, however. A total of 56, on the other hand, were 
dropouts. 

The decision whether to concentrate on dropouts (or out-of-school youth) 
or on In-school youth is one that seems to have been met differently in the 
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varlouB prlmcft. There Ifi a tenrleucy to j»o v;ltli older, oiit-of-school 
youth in the YCCIP prop.rams, naturally enough, as these are often full- 
time Jobs. But the numbers of YCCIP participants are small and the 
decree of stress on dropouts In the YET? pronrans seems to depend, larpely, 
on how much LKA Involvement has been obtained, 'l/liere that Is heaviest, 
the concentration is heaviest on In-school youth, althounb in Alamance 
the YKTP program deals principally with dropouts. 

Racial mix Is also a functloii of the Individuality of the prof^rams, 
more particularly with the racial composition of the area. Purham-Oranpc, 
for Instance, with a heavy black population, produces a program in which 
109 of the 117 participants are black. In Alamance County, on the other 
hand, the racial mix between white and black is about even. 

While CBO involvement in the youth programs is moderate to heavy 
throughout the prime sponsorships reviev7od, it does not seen to have made 
much difference so far as targeting is concerned. l\liilc the Alamance 
prime commented that ClSOs were chosen for their specific ability to reach 
the disadvantaged, t)ie prime sponsor itself handled all recruitment, 
assessment, and orientation. 

One piece of unintentional targeting may be worth mentioning. In 
Charlotte, the YETP program had enrolled at the end of March a total of 
13A females and only 75 males. The quarterly summary noted that the prime 
was re-doubling efforts to get male participants but when we discussed 
the problem with officials of the prime tliey were mystified at its cause. 
Did it relate to an inability to develop jobs of sufficient auallty to 
attract male youth? VJas.lt a function of having concentrated the -YFTP 
program on In-schbol youth, where females may be hanging in there while 
males drop out? Or was it — as one llmployment Porvlce official guessed — 
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a natter of the boys belnn v?llllnp and able to Ret fast food store jobs 
at night while Rlrls are not? No one seemed sure. 

Generally, Incone ellslhlllty Is bolnp, determined by requiring the 
youths to brlnp In their pnronts' U-2 fon:^s from the previous yenr, 
check stubs, and Identification such as drivers* licerries. Status as 
recipients of Aid to FaTnlllcs with Dependent dilldron is soir>e tines checked 
by telephoning, social service offices. 

V. Substitution 

UTiile the issue of substitution is n difficult one to detprmine 
accurately » preliminary indications are that it may be overrated as an 
issue* All of the prime sponsors reviewed in this study were able to 
satisfy the simplest test of sul)Stltution v/e wore able to devise — a 
comparison of the number and percentanc of voiith involved in Title I 
programs as of the second quarter of Fiscal 1977 with those same figures 
for the second quarter of Fiscal '^7R. 

The results were typified by rbnrlotte. In the second quarter of 
Fiscal 1977, a total of 740 individuals v^ere belnn served by Title I, 
of whom 510 — or 69 percent — were youth. Fir.ures for the comparable 
period a year later, after passar.e of YKDI'A and cranUinp. up of YEDPA 
programs, werei Total Title I sorved 719, of v/hom 532, or Rl percent, are 
youth. Here, while the total individuals served under Title I declined, 
the total youth served under this title actually increased In real numbers 
as well as in percentage. 

Balance-of-State North Carolina makes its case against substitution 
from another perspective. Officials there nrp:ue that the entire BOS YITTP 
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pronram consists of special academic programs involvlnp youth vho had 
not. been previously served, and that the YCCl? programs, Involvlnp, only 
170 slots for the BOS, are Involved In producing tanpihle results and are 
pcrformlnp, essentially, new cervices. They maintain that all this leaves 
llttlu room for substitution. 

But there are subtleties of program emphasis and reporting that make 
It difficult to stare, caterortca] ly , that substitution Is not occurring.. 
In Alamance, for instance, wliile the number of youth i?erved In the combined 
Titles I, II, and VI did not decline between the second quarter of Fiscal 
1977 and 1978, the per centar.e of youth .served did decline. In other xrord.^ , 
more adults were served proportionately between the two yec-irs. Does this 
suggest that If YF.DPA were not around, fewer adults and more youths wovj^l 
have been served In Title I? It Is anybody's guess. 

Tliere are strav7S in the wind slmilnrly pu;55:]inr In virtuallv all of 
the programs we have visited In this study and In others. In Charlotte, 
for Instance, the Hmployinent Servicie Individual In charge of recruiting for 
the upcoming Title I sumnier program commented to us that alie had already 
begun to feel the effects of the. new youth programs. "Some of my 
employers have already taken on YEDPA hids," she said, ''and where they had 
taken 10 Title I summer kids last year, they may take, say, only six this 
year." Obviously, If this spurs her Job developers into creating new slots 
for the Title I youth — some 2,500 applicants are expected for 1,000 
slots — there will be no substitution. If not, then final Fiscal 1978 
figures will show a decline In service to Title I youth In summer programs, 
and some substitution will have occurred. 
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Our hunch is that wh^i. -: ^-'u ^ Ui»"f« t fij>urc^. not be 

large and the impact ^ilx na be . l^lle It Ifi probably Inevitable 

that there will be some i;a')S?:itution, it is not likely to be visible or 
appreciable and will always be difficult to prove. The YEDPA "numbers" 
are small in any event. The now impcttjs toward xroicct stylo work experi- 
ence and closely related clascroom ami worksite learninr.r> vjill establish 
a new "style" of pre-employment experience for youth if it does anythlnft 
of sij'nlf Icance at all. In a demonstration pro;rrari, this is the process 
most worth examining',, wluMher or not it produces a certain amount of 
service overlap as a byproduct. 

VI . Overhead 

In all prime sponsorships reviewed the Pjijployment Tervice is v;orl:inp 
in one capacity or another in tlic youth pvop.rans. Here and there, CPOVs 
are supplying a variety of materials 'and services free of charp,e, schools 
have donated office space, telephones and various kinds of office equipment. 
Equipment and materials u5:ed at worksites are provided by the "enplovers" 
as they would be for any employee, subsidized or not, and in all cases 
where transportation is supplied, it is beinp, supplied free of charr,e* 

The main addition in terms of overhead to the prime sponsorships hy 
the youth proj'^rams is in tlie form of administrative costs. 

VII. Institutional Chanre 

Tlie words "Institutional char«».e" are impressive. They denote the 
sort of major advance in fanctional coordination that do not occur readily. 
It is impossible to sec any real Inr.titutlonal change occurring the early 
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months of YEDPA, but there aro somo Rood, hcnltliy slrns of potential. 
There Is also at least one na.lqr problem that must be overcome If this * 
potential Is to have any chance of beltip, fulfilled. 

Based on this study and others, the most significant feature 
for lunp-range Institutional change In YIIDPA Is its mandatory 22 percent 
cooperative ap.reoment wi th local educational ajtenclefi. In a niroiher of 
prime sponsorships, a considerably larger share of YroPA money has been 
put Into non-flnanclal ap.reenents with the educational establishment. 

In North Carolina Uor» for instance, tlie agreement Is closer to 
60 percent of the total funding. Because of the nature of the HOS, v/lth 
120 local education agencies, an apreoment was sJp.ned with the State Foard 
of Education for the administration of specialized educational service 
centers in 59 school systems and the placement of youth onportunltv spec- 
ialists in the romaininp. 61 school systems. Tlio contract Places resnonsi- 
bllity for developing the apreements v;lth local education apencies with 
the State Board — with a provision that YETP funds cannot be used to 
supplant state or local funds used for the same purposes. LEA's are bound 
to "anree to cooperate with ongoing North Carolina nos prime sponsor 
monitoring, efforts and to coordinate program activities and services with 
other programs under CETA." 

Willie the lannuage here is sufficiently vapue to raise questions 
about its ultimate Impact on the way thlnr:s are done, there are slpns 
that for the first time the atmorphere is rlpbt for a converr;ence of 
effort on the part of the state's educational and employment/traininp. 
Institutions. The first .meetinp, ever of the full State Board of Education 
and the ?:orth Carolina Tj)iployment and Trainlnp, Council was held last month. 
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Governor James Hunt addrcnsod the two bodies ariscinblod and urr.od then tc 
help coordinate a statc-v/lde effort to forp,e an unbroken link for youths 
between school and work. One of the sub ice ts set aside for further 
consideration by a s\ibcommlttoe was tho Issue of academic credit for v/ork 
experience • 

« 

There are similarly eiicourar.inr sip.ns at the local level. In 
Charlotte the cntluislasm of the school of '^'clnls worklnp most directly 
with tho. prime sponsor is infcctuous. Tveryone agrees that without the 
CKTA "pi^y** for tho youth, there would hv no s\ich proprnm. UMth tills 
feature, the Charlotte schools are actually oxpandlnr. their cooporatlvo 
educatlon/dlstrll^ullve education propT^in^s to accommodate the YF.DrA 
initiative. This is particularly intoresrlnp. in vicv; of recent poor 
relations between the* Charlotte schools and CF.TA office stemming from a 
sc-'^ndal of last year involving the ml.susc by a fev: Indivdluals of CETA 
summer funds. 'Vatchlnf* the attorneys for the schools and for us working 
out the LEA aprecmcnt was like watchinp. tv/o teams of International spies 
working for opposite sides trvinp, to protect their countries' interests," 
one CKTA official commented. 

Yet Yl.UPA in Charh now includrf; a stronrly oriented YKTP proprnpi 
through the school system and a secondary effort to Involvp up to 50 of 
the youth in post-secondary work in the city's local comipun-^tv colleftc. 

In Purhnn-^Oranp.e, the prinv sponsor is working; with the school districts, 
local employers, and other private sector members to create a resource directory 
of "experts*' which would he upcd for career planning purposes. In addition, 
work is unden^7ay in conjunction v;ith school officials to develop workshops, 
seminars, and field trip.s for sf.?l(?ctod proups of students. The Tuirham- 
Oranp.e office has hired a full-tine occupational specialist v/hor.o areas of 
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responoibllitv include ostabllfthlnj* links with th« private sector nnd in-- 
provin}'. tlie quality of occupational information available to students. 

For all of these flutterinp.s of progress, a sinple problem 
threatens to dash hopes for real Institutional chanp.e in the future. 
Sinply described, the annual timetables for the 'schools and for CFTA sadly 
and damac'lnp.ly conflict. 

Asked whether CKTA and LEA planning, cycles are compatible, the 
chief youth official for tlie North Carolina balance of state replied: 
"Corrainly not." She detallt»d a list of nrob.lons caiised by tlie inability 
of CKTA and scliool planners to coordinate cdiicatlonril worl' with training 
programs. Tor example, rjhe said, remedial classes in natlioinatics and 
Ennlish cannot be coordinated closely v;lth the routines of YIIDPA partici- 
pants wlien the two tyt)es of proprams start at different tir.es in the 
calendar year. 

CCTA and school officials in Charlotte put the problem in even more 
enphatic terms. "It could be the difference in the lonp, run betv^een 
YKDPA's success and failure," a CETA official noted. 

For instance, the YKDIW prof»rams r.ot under way in March, essentially 
In mid-stream so far as the academic year was concerned. "That's o.l:," a 
CETA counselor said, "because we could make tip for that problem; but if 
we are r.oinp to be held to trying, to ])rJnf» CETA and the education system 
together when they continue to operate on different schedules, we are not 
Roinr. to succeed." 

The big worry at the moment on the part of CETA and school officials 
is over the potential loss of YETP participants v7ho are juniors in hlph 
school. These students are funded onlv through June at the present time. 
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If they cannot bo funded thrmif^h the suinmer, one sort of problem Is raised. 
Uut.lf there is no fundliip, for the schaol system to re-inst:atc the pro- 
t'rams In Aup.ust, in time for the berJnnhip. of the 1978-79 school year, then 
school officials predict a number of the YETP participants wlM he Irrevoca- 
bly lust. '*They will he dropouts. \Jliaic-ver happens In the wav of fund- 
ing after tliat could be coo late for thorn," one school official said. 

VIII. Chooslnp Delivery Aj'.ents 

There seems little to choose between the fotir prime sponsorships 
reviewed on most of the quGsMons pertinr.'nt to choice of delivery apents. 
The CnOs are heavily involved In YIIDPA in everv case. The attitude 
toward them by tbe prime sponsor varies from tolerance iind nrudp.inp. 
respect to silent but nonetheless expressive dislike. Me could ^'nd no 
hard evidence that more disadvantn<\ed individuals are belnr. served as a 
result of CDO Involvement. 



sponsors that CRO's can operate as cheaply or effectlvelv as they (prime 
sponsor) can. One CrrrA official in North Carolina DOS commented that the 
smaller the orf.arlzation, usually the hipher the costs — a clear reference 
to an assumed "hi;;her cost" for CBO operations. 

It does seem likely that CRO involvement has broadened the base of 
community support for the youth prof»rams. (iiven the less-than-wam 
feellnps most of the primes under review here exhibited toward CliOs, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that thev would not have been chosen to run 
the programs but for tho lep.lslative mandate in that direction. 

In Charlotte, four (XOs are involved in the youth pror.ram. They 
are solid, experienced orjtanizatlons with considerable hfstorv of 



There seems to be a derree of skepticism on the part of the prli:.e 
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aqrvicc in the community. The prime here fihoved no antipathy to CBOs, 
and lndi»eil hnd to call upon two of them to run the YCCTP pro^ranr. v;hen an 
Invitation to suhn^it proposals hroup.ht no takers.* "V'c're dellrlited so 
far with what they are doir.p.," one Chnrloite official told us. 

There appears to be liLilo coordination, hov;ov(?r, hetwocn \;liat tlie 
CliOs arc doinp. r^ih yottth prop,rams aii'l v.'hntever else Is r.oin<' on with youtli 
pror.rams in the cormunlty. In Charlotte It v;as clear that to find out 
what was happeninp. in the pro^;rai;>s, you liad to po out to tlie sites. 

IX. Coordinating Ti-rvices for Youth 

There Is little evirh-'nce of coordination of services for vouth, if 
by thin '\t is meant tliar a varletv of youth services provided under a 
single sponsorship arc to he meslicd in some way. To a conslderahle extent, 
the youth pronran.s are beinp. oporatrd separately — Title T separatelv, 
for instance, from Title III. Vrlnc sponsors reviewed for this report 
considered that they had enoup.h to do in the time frane allotted 
without making, extraordinary efforts to tie prop.rams already in existence 
to the YKDPA projjrans. 

At the same time, the existence of the new proj^rams as f>ummer 
approached raised some coordination problem.'; that could not be avoided. In 
three of the prime sponsorships reviewed there was confidence that the 
YKDPA youth who wanted summer por/lr.ions with SPrDY would be able to pet 
them. The fourth prime sponsorship — Charlotte — seemed less certain of 
this, possibly as a result of a planned expansion of the SPEDY propram to 
meet a greater demand than had been experienced in tlie past. 
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YCCIP projects seem even more ln<^epcn(?f»nt and less siiblect to 
coordlnntion with any othor onr»olnj; prop.raws. Coordlnntlon here r.^*nerally 
amounts to v/orl:lnr. v;ith the. Kmployment Service for Jol) referrals. 

One prime opon.sor said that the service Inventories prepared nt the 
befilnnlnR of the prof\ran served to provide* infornatlon that othpnHse 
would m)C have been available. Othorr. said that the inventories wre 
merely a chore required by r>OL and had no real use. 

X. Keeping; Future Options Open 

We tried to ansi/er the questions in this section bv asklnr, a broad, 
overall question first: What would happen if Yl'.DPA v/eve to end tonorrov? 
The answer to this question is that, apart from the fact that services 
would end for the youth enrolled, very little would chan<:e. Trobably the 
only siv.iilf leant chanre would be that tiow positions v/ould have to be found 
for nine new CETA employees brouf^ht on board by North Carolina BOS to 
supervise YKDPA. 
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The report ^irtilch follows is a descriptive assesanent of the Inqpleroen- 
tatioH i op eration and inpllcations of new youth progr a ms being cxxiducted 
under YEDPA )jy four prime sponsors in Region X. The prime sponsors 
participating in this study are: Kitsap Oounty, Washington, The City of 
Portland, lane Obunty, Oregon, and Oregon Balance of State. The research 
focuses cm prime sponsor YBIP and YCCIP program activities. This report 
is the second in a series of interim research reports prepared for the 
National Council on fiqplqyment Policy's Youth Evaluation Project. This 
research project, vrtiich is being :fimded the Labor D^artment, will 
culminate in a final series of conprdiensive case study reports based on 
research findings in identified prime sfponsor areas in each region. 

The first interim rQ)ort, \rtiich wasccnpleted in January, 1978, 
covered program planning and the early ixnplementation of youth programs. 
This report penetrates further into the Inplementation period and discusses 
prime sponsor activities in relationship to the ten principles outlined 
for YBDPA activities in the Youth Planning Charter . The report is based 
on information collected in on-site visits; interviews with program planners, 
c^>erator8, and participants; analysis of prime sponsor planning documents 
and program materials; and data made available Region X ETA. Except 
for quotations as noted, the opinions expressed within this report are 
those of the author. 

The author was able to spend only a limited ntidber of days on-site 
in each prime sponsor area. The scope of observation and level of per- 
ception that was provided by this exposure was dependent, at least in part, 
on the relative size and ccmplexity of individual prime sponsor systems. 
For example, in Kitsap County, it was possible to examine each major program 
ccnqponent and interview staff in all phases of program activity, as the 
program is small and relatively simple. It was not possible to cover the 
larger and more ccnplex systems nearly so thoroughly. Oregon Balance of 
State was the most geographically diverse and organizationally coiplex 
sponsorship and it was necessary in ^^is case to limit on-site research to 
two local districts. 

A total of 50 people were interviewed during the course of phase two 
research. Of these, about one fourth were youth, including participants 
and council representatives. Another fourth of those interviewed were youth 
program planners and/or administrators on prime sponsor CBTA staffs. 
Interviews were held with nine people associated with local education agencies. 
Including school district acbninistrators, CETTA coordinators, counselors, and 
teachers. Tt.e remainder of those interviewed were associated with some 
phase of CETA opezutions, including intake workers, counselors. Job developers, 
employing supervisors, program monitors and YOCIP operators. All of those 
who participated in the interviews were helpful and candid in providing 
Infozmation and insight on program activities. I efifpecially appreciate the 
help provided by the following people, who coordinated on-site schedules and 
served as principal contacts during this phase of the research: 



Kitsap County: 
Portland: 
Oregon: 
Lane County: 



Jim Frazier 
Melinda McDonald 
Jim Dyer 
Nancy Anderson 
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I. KWDWIEDCE CEVELOPMEWr 



Knowledge development activities are underway in each of the four 
prime sponsor areas. In spite of initial confusion and some delays, prime 
sponsors are moving forward with knowledge development efforts. The sheer 
divereification in the activities being conducted under this rubric can be 
taken as a sign that some flexibility was afforded by federal guideljjies. 
However, there is also evidence \na;. xixe confusion surrounding the ktiowledge 
development mandate acted as a redtriction to local initiative as sponsors 
sought increased clarification fraa ^he region. In each case, knowledge 
development activities are e3q)ected to re«\at in products, processes, or 
outcomes vtoich will have a favorable lirpact on local program systems. In 
all but one prime sponsorship, knowledge development activities are related 
to some type of programmtic experiment. Each prime sponsor plans to 
prepare a narrative report surmarizing e^riences and outcomes. The 
knowledge development strategies of the prime sfponsors vary in the extent 
to which: 

(a) They attempt to address ''Impact** vs. ''process** questions, 

(b) They have been structured to provjde specific evaluative output, 

(c) They carry a potential significance for a broad range of youth 
program concerns vs. a narrower focus on specific asfpects of 
the p^xDgram. 

In Kitsap County, knowledge development goals are focused on an ex- 
periment with individual learning plans in the new in-school component. 
Learning plans developed for each participant involve basic job analysis 
and result in the specification of skill objectives to be pursued while 
on the job. The plans are proving to be useful in a nunber of ways: 

(1) They promote understanding between the employer and the partici- 
pant by defining a specific set of experiences and skill objectives 
at the outset of the employment experience. 

(2) They help to upgrade the quality of work experience afid supervision 
by maintaining a focus on diversified training related goals. 

(3) They provide a tool for monitoring the progress of individual 
participants while in the program. 

(4) They provide the employer with a job description. 

(5) They provide full documentation of competencies gained on the job, 
which can be used to secure academic credit from local school 
districts. 

(6) They provide the participant with a record of skills and experiences 
gained, which can be used for preparing a resune or planning future 
education or employment goals. 
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In addition to its positive effects on the In-school pxx^gram, the 
iiqpact of this experiment is already being felt on the rest of the Kitsap 
CETA system. A modified learning plan approach is b eing iirplemented for 
work experience participants in out-of-school YEEP and the Title I JAWS 
program. The tool will also be ad^ted for use this suimer in SPECY. 

Knowledge develcponent activities in Portland are focused on broad 
accountability and evaluation goals. The prime sponsor is designing an 
evaluation fonnat base t on accountability standards that have been iden- 
tified for key program ccmponents. This effort began with an initial focus 
on YEIPA funded ccnponents or activities and will eventually enccnipass the 
entire range of CCTA youth services. CETA staff and coimcil members ai^ 
identifying specific goals to be incorporated into coitracts. Reporting 
and evaluation systems are being revamped to promote titter managerial 
control and to provide better evaluation information for feedback into the 
planning process. This dilution was assigned priority prior to YEDPA 
enactment, but the laiowledge development provisions gave the prime sponsor 
the funds and mandate to work on accountability goals on a compr^ensive 
basis. 

In Lane County, knowledge develqpment activity is focused on a pilot 
program that pairs mentally retarded youth with non-retarded YEIP partici- 
pants in a woxk eTqperience situation. Hie project is being conducted by 
the lAtiiversity of Oregon under contract to the prime sponsor. Some difficulty 
has been experienced in getting t he p ilot off the ground. Originally the 
prime sponsor planned to draw on YEIP flexibility to enroll a nurber of 
non-inocme eligible youth. But in consultation with the regional office, it 
was detexrolned that the project design did not meet appropriate experimental 
criteria for use of this option. As it has been nearly impossible to identify 
a sufficient nurber of clients among the trainable mentally retarded (IMR) 
population vAio are income eligible for YEIP, the prime sponsor plans to use 
other funds to cover the enrollment of unent>loyed persons in the TMR population. 
The progress and outcomes for both mentally retarded and non-retarded youth 
participating in pilot project will be tracked and docunented. Beyond 
tracking the benefit to individual clients participating in the innovative 
program, the University of Oregon will be responsible for developing tm 
packages. The first will be a Job analysis training manual which details 
proce^es for breaking down tasks Involved in work e^qperience and OUT Jobs 
for youth, structuring azrangements for academic credit, and developing ob- 
jective measures of success and learning. This package will be useful for 
application in other jdiases of youth activity conducted under Title I and 
Title III. The seicond package will pertain to the use of task analysis in 
special programs for the mentally retarded. 

Oregon BOS is conducting a program experiment involving non-income 
eligible youth. Sub-grantees in two districts (6 and 12) are enrolling 
both income eligible and non- income-eligible youth in in-school and out- 
of-school programs. The status of participants in these two groups at 
termination and after three months will be analyzed and. compared. Outcomes 
for matching groiqps in Districts 4, 13 and 14 will be compared to those of 
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the ejqperlment groups. The variables to be examined include the incidence 
Of academic credit granted, enployment rates, and wage levels. The 
Jmnediate question to be addressed by this experiment is whether there 
are differential benefits frcxn program services for non-inccme-eligible 
vs. eligible participants. The BOS staff, however, actaits that such 
findings may prove to be of limited practical utility. But the experiment 
is also seen as a broader test of the feasibility of addressing this type of 
evaluation quest ion- f rem a state perspective in a highly decentralized BOS 
system. Participants involved in the experiment are being enrolled and 
their progress in the program tracked through normal MIS channels. The 
basic evaluation approach has been worked out, but specific follow-up 
methodologies have not yet been determined. It is unclear how far the 
Manpower Planning Division can go toward fonnalizing evaluation method- 
ology and responsibilities in sub-grantee areas under the existing BOS 
system. MPD staff are trying to be flexible in providing the districts 
With c«)tions on how follow-up Is conducted, but the effect that such diver- 
sity will have on the integrity of the experiment is u.icertf.in. 

n. oowTEwr and ouALm of work experience 

On-site observation and the interviews conducted during phase II 
suggest that prime sponsors are not only aware that YEDPA arohasizes 
improvanents in Job quality, but they are also highly supportive -f the focus 
on quality job creation. The extent to which work experience is linked to 
training and educational activities, is supplemented by adequate job in- 
formation and counseling, and ties in with viable career opportunities 
^^fu? *° considerably among prime sponsorships as well as 

Within each prime sponsor system, according to program model target pop- 
ulation, curator and work site. But it is clear that the trend is away 
from the Imake-work/inocme maintenance" approach ansoc:'ated with general 
work wcperience toward an enriched career employment orientation. There 
is little evidence that prime sponsors vorking with public or private 
sector employers in restructuring orgar l/fu. l-. to a-Tow for new job 
classifications at the entry level or to citv. lpp fonial career ladders for 
youth. This kind of job restructurinp- coi. Idered to be beycmd the 
practical reach of most prime spouse at th;.- present time. However, the 
tendency to develop job opportunitie on an . . dividualized basis, in response 
to participant training needs, intere*>ts aj;J career goals, rather than 
blocks of job - slots," is resulting U an iiic asing diversification of 
occupational opportunities and improwrxsr.i:? . the quality of training 
supervision and job exposure assoclatori vr ^ work experience. 

A noticeable trend in the prograij ;xtes studied is a f^'ijft away from 
work experience as the major tool in youth pixiprasTming. r^-iro Table 2 in the 
appendix) While prime sponsors are working with local ec'ucation ptgencies to 
create or redesign corrponentt' nrovidlng enriched part tlir?* job ^^ vevience 
and career development service for in-school youth, they utp .Mto de-anpha- 
sizlnK iradltlonal work experience in out-of-school components, arphasis 
is being placed on the totaJ packo^fing of services fo? out-of-school youth 
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including GED or high school completion, counsel ii^, career research, and 
job seeking skills as well as on-tte-dob experience in the public or private 
sector. For exairple, in Lane County, less than 20 percent of YEIP partici- 
pants are currently enrolled in WDrk experience. Work experience is limited 
to short tenn placemca\ts which fit into a broader package of training, 
education or other services aimed at helping participants to meet individually 
defined self-sufficiency goals. 

In Portland also, work experience is considered to be only a part of a 
total service package, and while out -of -school youth may be plax;ed in general 
work experience on a tenporary, or sV.ort-term basis to meet Immediate income 
needs, the focus is definitely on career development involving individually 
contracted training, education and 'vork opportunities. The initial objective 
for the high school dropout is sixt^t always seme sort of high school 
certification. Enrollment in GED oriented classes or an equivalent program 
may be a prerequisite or adjunct to participation in other services. "We're 
spinning our wheels if we place tr.ese kids in work e:q)erience situations 
that lead no where" said one Area Manager in Portland. "It's clear that to 
best serve youth we must channel resources into training and longCT teiro 
employability developfnent . We emphasize individual responsibility in our 
out-of -school program, and we focus heavily on .;ob survival skills. The kids 
understand that they may have to rrake some sacri f ices to conplete high school 
certification — we don't pay for studying time. But we try to be flexible, 
and many are able to go thrc.\\gh the high & lool equivalency program or get 
the GED in a short time once rhey nake a serious cornnittment." 

Training potential and appropr .ateiu-'rs of occi?)ational focus are key 
considerations in the develcpmert cf lr dividual work experience or QTT 
opportunities. However, youth counselcrs and job developers agreed that 
good supervision on the part of employing agencies was probably the most 
critical factor in promoting effective work experience. Good supervision 
usually means employer based staff with the time, capability and conmittment 
to work closely with youth employees in both a managing and training role. 
CCTA staff in each prime sponscr ar<:?a acknowledged that the actual quality 
of supervision varied corsi'leraoly among worksites and was often difficult 
to predict at the time oi pja':ement. It was also noted that different 
types of participants and diifering program models carry different sets of 
supervisory needs. 

Most YKP positions are handled on an individual basis and the super- 
visory responsibilities of the employer are defined during the negotiation 
of the OJT contract or the work experience placement. This arrangement 
allows some flexibility for matching supervisory roles with participant 
needs. In Kitsap Qmnty, the use of conpetency based learning plans has 
tended to improve the quality of the supervision and to keep job duties 
focused on training objectives. Job site supervisors in Kitsap complete 
bi-weekly assessments of participants' progress in achieving defined 
conpetencies and skills. All the CETA staff interviewed are involved in 
job site rronitoriiig and mitintain close contact with supervisors at em- 
ploying agencies. Monitoring schedules vary among prlirie sponsors, with 
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visits generally being maiJe at two to six \veek Intervals In most cases , 
staff Indicated that they were available for more Intensive assistance 
at work sites where supervisory problems appeared to be prevalent . 

YCCEP projects, which typically deal with work crews rather than 
Individual placements, pose a different set of supervisory problems. 
Most projects are designed to emplpy 10 or more youth, and size alone 
necessitates the hiring of additional staff specifically detailed to 
project supervision within the operating agency. YOCIP projects tend to 
be focu5.ed on tangible goals particularly In relationship to construction, 
maintenance and installation activities. Consequently, there is a need 
for supervisory staff with specific technical skills who also have the 
ability to trer. and direct youth, who typically have few skills, little 
education or experience and, often, considerable personal and family 
problems as ^ell. '^'he ccrabination of craftsman, trainer, and sensitive 
counselor is not easy to come by, and this situation is made ev«i more 
difficult by YOCIP funding limitations. One YOCIP operator v4io experienced 
difficulty in finding two qualified supervisors was able to pay them ade- 
quately only by settling on a 30 hour wisekly woric schedule. 

ITie solar heating project in Roseburg, Oregon operated by a sub-guarantee 
of the Balance of State, is targeted on a "hard core" arid economically dis- 
advantaged grovp vtoich Includes high school dropouts and juvenile offenders. 
Jim Chantoers, who coordinates the project for Manpower Incorporated, a 
private, non-profit corporation, feels that a mlxlmum participant to super- 
visor ratio is 5 to 1 for crews Installing solar heating devices. For the 
training activity and construction work that takes place in the shop, the 
ratio drops to about 3 to 1. To finance this level of si?)ervision, 'Manpower 
Incorporated was able to access Title VI positions (from the State CSA 
allotment). The problem then became oie of finding quality siqpervlsox^ 
who were income eligible. After seme delay, several eligible people with 
good technical skills and an interest in working with youth were hired. 
These supervisors were given training in counseling techniques throiigh 
agency arranged enzollinent in a continuing education class at the local 
comminity college. The project is operating efficiently and several 
participants have already left for unsubsldized jobs in the private sector. 

The Roseburg project demonstrates that with considerable planning, 
coimittment and "juggling," a YOCIP project can be geared to provide sub- 
stantial training, quality supervision and individual counseling vitiile 
meeting the income needs of disadvantaged participants as well as concrete 
comnunity service goals. This exanple, however, may very well prove to be 
the exception. In a number of other cases, YOCIP projects operate in 
irelative isolation from mainstream CETA service networks, and they are not 
set up to provide partic^.pants with a fiim link to educational opportunities, 
developmental services or future job placements. A nurrber of CBTA staffs 
echoed the opinion of one counselor: "We jast don't have the flexibility 
or range of options with the YOCIP projects that we do under YEIP or Title I . 
To me, it's just a one-shot deal. Sure, we can give a dropout a job, but 
I'm not sure whether these kids are any better off when the project's over." 
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The majority of YEIP participants seem to be receiving some kind of 
education and/or training in addition to basic job experience. But the 
way in which such activities are linked or coordinated varies ccxisiderably 
among programs; the most notable division being that between In-school and 
out-of-school ccDponents. In-school participants generally fit work ex- 
perience around their hif^ school class schedules. The mnfcer of hours 
that high school participants woric ranges from 10 to 40 per week. In seme 
areas, work schedules can be set iqp on an individually flexible basis de- 
pending on funding availability, counseling reccranendatiais, and partici- 
pant preferences and class schedules. In other areas, a limitation of 10 
or 20 hours work experience per week is placed on all high school 
participants. Progpram policies generally enooiirage in-school participants 
to coordinate work ejqperlence with related academic work. In three areas, 
participants are reqiiired to take at least one class in a related subject 
area. However, the ability to enforce this requirement during the first 
program quarter was saae«4iat curtailed by the fact that YETP programs 
often gol off to a late start (i.e., after academic semesters, trimesters, 
or quarters were alreacty underway), as well as by the limited amount of 
vocational course options in many school districts. 

For the most part, educational curricula is not closely linked to 
Job experience. The exception would be in high schools. v*iere YETP 
participants are placed In ongoing cooperative education programs. In \rtiich 
work ejqperience opportunities are tied to specific occupational cluster 
classes. This kind of involvement is occurring on a formal basis only In a 
limited number of Portland hi^ schools. However, other prime sponsors and ^ 
school districts are moving in this direction in less foirnal ways. A high 
school student working in a Kitsap County hospital is being helped by his 
teacher to learn the metric system so that he can gain the conpetency needed 
to perform his job functions. In the Coos-Curry District of Oregon, BOS, 
the sub-grantee is working with the Intermediate Education District to 
develop a model CE^ program in vAiidti participants will eventually work on 
special projects structured to involve subject related skills in on-the-job 
situations. Participants will also have an opportunity to learn first hand 
about divlsified occupations throu^ short-term "shadowing" placements 
in a nuriber of Jobs. 

Nearly all high school students in YEIP are receiving credit for work 
experience. At the present time, one unit of general or elective credit 
toward graduation is generally given for one semester or trimester worth 
of work experience. Seme programs hope to be able to set mechanisafre in 
place next year which will allow students to petition for credit in academic 
subject areas (i.e., Blath, English, Economics) for skills and canpetencles 
galne^n the job. This type of arrangement will require more involvement 
in^^WOTC ejqjerience on the part of teaching staff than is generally occurring 

the present time, and this implies a stronger involvement in CETA and 
connittment from school districts than is currently the case in most areas. 



Docunentation of competencies is a key factor in establishing credit 
giving arrangements. The extent to which corpetencieslfained on the job are 
clearly docunented at the current time varies among prime sponsore. In 
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Kitsap Ctounty, oonpetency based learning plans proviote a coiplete record of 
wrk experience which also serves as docunentation ia: tie high schools. 
In Portland, the procedures for doctroenting cct^petenc differ hy school 
and by type of work experience program. In Eugene, Oi . ^, participants 
docunent their e}q)eriences in self-written job descrii 

The situation in out-of-school coo^wnents is rath i Jferent. No out- 
of-school participants in any of ^he prime sponsor site .x-e receiving 
acadanic credit for work experientJe'. Some high school dropouts return to 
school when they enter the program and these participants may receive credit. 
But it is qjiite clear that high schools do not give credit for Job experience 
to youth who are otherwise not enrolled in school, and it is unrealistic to 
^pect thav they would. The greater need for most out-of-school youth is 
GED or equivalent certification along with jbb experience and occupational 
training. Itor those who have coopleted high school or a GED, occupational 
training is generally made available either in a classroom or job site setting. 

The extent to which education and other classroom training is coupled 
with Job experience varies among sponsors. In Kitsap county, approximately 
oiDte third of the out-of-school YEIP participants in work experience are 
simultaneously involved in some type of classroom training or education 
prop«n. In Portland and Lane County, dropouts are encouraged to get GED or 
high school certification before becoming involved in occupational training and/ 
or short tern work ejqperience. In C3oos-Curry District, all YEIP participants 
are enrolled either in local high schools or in GED or vocational classes at 
the connunlty college. 

Participants vary widely in terms of their knowledge of the job mailcet 
and the extent to which they have considered realistic career options. At 
the point of program entry, however, they generally have one thing in cornnon: 
th^ know they need money, and they tend to express this in terms of needing 
a Job. The counselors see their job as helping to turn the kids away from 
an Inmediate aiployment focus and on to career development. "Maybe one kid 
a day has some kind of realistic career goal. The rest need money. They're 
looking for work and they're not too sure what kind," said a Lane County 
counselor. "We have to tell than that we're not a crisis intervention 
program." 

The need for some kind of self-assessment and better information on the 
^ .."^ career planning is especially critical for out-of-school kids. 

Both Portland and Lane County staff stress the lirportance of involving youth 
from the beginning in their own Job research activities so that they can gain 
a clearer assessment of their relative position visa vl the Job narket and 
begin to define seme realistic goals. The transmittal of career infonreition 
and Job seeking skills is an Important part of most out-of-school programs. 
The majority of participants also have a need for help in budgeting and other 
life/time managanent skills. Some CBTA staffs have or^ianized small -lass 
groups to work on survival and Job seeking skills, but' other staffs felt that 
structured classroom activities were anethana to the typical dropiut and that 
Job infoimation and survival skills were best transmitted through individual 
counseling techniques. Whether this effort is conducted in class gixnips or 
on an individual basis, the key consideration seaiB to be structuring activ- 
ities so that participants must assune an active role. Most participants do 
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not make a personal connection with career development infoimtion unless 
they are encouraged to relate it to specific actions. 

One Portland participant aremembered her involvement in a job survival 
class (taxa^it by the Area Manager) as the higjili^t of her CETA experience: 
"Jeff was great; he'd never just lecture and let you sit back and blot it out. 
When you came to class you Icnew you would be put on the spot. It was: 'What 
did you find out about those kind of* jobs? How many enployers or schools 
did you contact this week? Who did you talk to? What are you going to do 
about it?' It really got me going. It made me think about what I was doing 
in the program and what I would do afterward/' 

Btost of the youth interviewed had positive feelings about their job 
experiences. Some were just glad to have a job, but others saw their work 
as fitting into longer teim career plans. One hi^ school stxident working 
in a clerical training position expressed her intention to "become a really 
good secretary and be working in about five years for some kind of top 
executive." "I'll save my money and then my boyfriend and I will eventually 
start our own business," said another participant who was just starting an 
unsub sidized job. About half of those interviewed hiad participated in 
SPECV during a previous sutnner, and they all considered their current 
program e^qjerience to be far superior. Nearly every participant interviewed 
felt that he or she was making a positive contribution at the wor k si te* 
Several told me that they were completing GED's while working in YEIP and YCCIP 
jobs, and they planned to apply for BOG grants or work study upon CETA com- 
pletion in order to take vocational classes at local comnunity colleges. 
One young woman, who had dropped out of high school five times, was able to 
enroll in a hi^ school equivalency program while doing secretarial work at 
the CETA office. "What this e>q)erience means to me," she said, "is that I 
know what I can do. I'll never wait tables or work as a motel maid again." 



III. YOUIH PARTICIPATION 

The experience of soliciting youth input through council participation has 
had mixed results. Prospective candidates for youth councils were usually 
identified through requests to local agencies (both CETA and non CBTA) that 
work directly with youth populations. In the selection of youth representatives, 
there are two general strategies: the first is to select youths who appear 
CO be typical, or most representative, of CETA participant groups, and the 
second is to pick youths who have demonstrated qualities of leadership or 
interest which tend to set them above the noim. If strong and active council 
participation from the youth sector is the goal, then the second strategy 
would appear to be the most effective. Staff people who work with councils 
pointed out that the experience of mingling with public official-.?, business 
and labor leaders, and others council members of stature in the comnunity 
tends to be intimidating for any youth. The strongest and most articulate 
youth representatives have been able not only to survive this experience, 
but also to enrich council proceedings with their own views and ideas. 'Jliere 
are other cases, however, where the youth representatives never really maxlo 
a connection on the council. Lacking e^qperience and orientation, confused by the 
conplexity of CETTA titles and program issues, uncertain of what is expected 
of them, and intimidated by more articulate adults, many youths, not sur- 
prisingly, have little to say at council meetings. Some become inactive 
after attending one or two meetings. 



Kitsap County has Ouq youth representative on the council and his record 
of participation has been outstanding. This particular young man is unusual 
perhaps in that he feels able to express his ideas in a forun of forceful 
adults, and he is willing to cornnit his time and energy to a range of program 
issues and advisory duties — includljng the paper work associated proposal 
review. He has never been in a CETA program, but he was a high school 
dropout and has first hand experience with youth employment problons. "I 
can t really represent all kids, I can only speak for myself," said the 
17 year old council member. "But I think my being on there has been a good 
thing. I d like to see the programs anphasize training more ~ naybe get 
more of a camittment from enployers to work with kids on a longer teim basis. 
Just getting a job Isn't going to help much. Dropouts know they need training 
and education. But you'rfe not going to get them to go back to high school 
either. There have to be alternatives — seme way for kids to get e3q)erience 
and training so that they can plan a future. If we want to know how to ixiv- 
prove the programs, I think we should talk to the participants more. Find 
out how it works or doesn't work for them." 

There is some evidence, in fact, that one of the most useful kinds of 
planning input for CBTA programs is the information and reactions that 
filter back into the system from participants. In Portland, thv youth 
representatives appointed to the council are not currently active, but 
counselors and area managers in the youth service centers, who have daily 
contact with participants, play an effective role in feeding participant 
U^ressions and ideas back to program planners. No one questions the value 
of tapping youth thinking and incorporating participant views in the decision- 
making process, but efforts to open conmunication channels and encourage 
feedback from the operations level may well be more effective than a fonnal 
council mechanism in accomplishing this goal. 

The structuring of councils is an important facet in the potential Impact 
of input from the youth sector. Previous experience in Lane Cbunty demon- 
strated that, with the proper support, youth representatives can play an 
effective role in a small and dynamic "working coranittee" structure. 
However, with the current County decision to fuse these cotmittees into one 
large advisory body, CBTA staff fear that youth representation may lose much 
of its potency. The further removed councils are from the program level 
the less injpact youth representation is likely to have on actual operations. The 
Governors Manpower Council, as the advisory boar<J for Oregon, BOS, includes 
youth representatives on a special sub-coimittee. However, most of the pro- 
gram decisions that will affect youth are made at the local district level. 
Balance of State sub-grantees are under no requirement to include youth 
in local program planning processes. Program planners and administrators 
express an interest in structuring more effective channels for youth input 
but a continuous climate of other pressures may preclude much staff time 
being spent on such efforts. 



IV. TARGETING 



4* * ^iJ^*?^®-,?!^ available at the prime sponsor level and from Region X ETA, 
It IS airricuit to get an accurate break down of YOCIP and YEIP participants 
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by the three economic categories desirable for this report. Hie region is 
currently tracking only the nurrber and percentages of participants v*io are 
econonically disadvantaged (this category corresponds roxa^ly to that of 
below 70 percent of the Lower Living Standard). However, enrollment data 
clearly show that preference in selection is being given to economically 
disadvantaged youth by the prime sponsor studied in Region X. (See Tables 
3 and 4 in the i^ppendix) 

YETP enrollment particularly is focused on the economically disadvantaged. 
In Kitsap County lo cal policies limit program eligibility to the disadvantaged, 
and 100 percent of YETP participants come from families with incomes below 
70 percent of the Lcwer Living Standard or receiving AEDC. In Portland and 
Lane County, economically disadvantaged participants accounted for 91 percent 
and 86.1 percent of total enrollments respectively in the second quarter. 
Oregon, BOS is the only sponsor studied that made use of the option to enroll 
higher income youth in YETP. In conjunction with a knowledge development 
ejqperiment, 8.7 percent of Oregon, BOS second quarter enrollments came from 
youth in families earning above 85 percent of the Lower Living Standard. 
About 23 percent of Oregon YETP participants fit into the 70-85 percent 
US category, and about 68 percent come from the economically disadvantaged 
group. 

YCCIP is also foctjsed on the economically disadvantaged. Moreover, ^ile 
about half of YETP participants are attending hi0i school, the majority 
of those participating in YCCIP are hi^ school dropouts. Counselors in 
several of the prime sponsorships indicated that YCCIP services, what is 
considered to be, a "high risk'' population. In Portland, over 92 percent of 
second quarter YCCIP participants were economically disadvantaged and nearly 
77 percent were hig^i school dropouts. About 86 percent of Oregon BOS YCCIP 
participants come from both the economically disadvantaged and high school 
dropout populations. In Lane County, more use is being made of increased 
flexibility in income criteria under YCCIP, the majority of second quarter 
participants were hi^ school drop outs, but less than half came from ec- 
onomically disadvantaged homes. Kitsap County is the only sponsor that 
established YCCIP projects for high school youth and all of Kitsap's YCCIP 
participants are both in-school and economically disadvantaged. 

Hie prime sponsors set goals for providing services to special sub- 
groi?)s such a women, offenders, and JjSWdicapped youth. There are differences 
in the extent to which these kinds of standards influence program selection 
and sexvlce procedures. Lane County has a special program conqponent for 
offenders, and counselors utilize a numerical scoring procedure designed to 
give priority in selection to ex-offenders, older youth » those who have no 
outside support, and the handicapped. Other prime sponsors pay less formal 
attention to the balancing of significant segments during the enrollment 
process and Just concentrate on selecting eligible youth who seem to need 
help most and ppear to be interested and motivated. 

There are differences among the prime sponsors in jregard to the in- 
cidence of enrollments from various sub-groups and these differences tend 
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to reflect locally defined priorities and service models. Referral 
arrangements with agencies serving AIDC, offender, handicapped or other 
youth populations have been established in most areas to funnel prospective 
participants from priority sub-groiips into CETA intake oonponents. The 
percentage of YEIP participants from the ATOC population ranges from 14 
percent (in Kitsap County) to nearly 34 percent (in Pbrtland). As might be 
wqpected, Lane County leads in the level of offender enrollments (24.4 percent) 
mile the other sponsors have YETP participant populations that include 
between 8.8 and 17 percent ex-offenders. The percentage of participants 
who are handicapped ranges from a low of 3.3 percent in Lane County to a 
high of 8.8 percent in Kitsap County. These statistics are based on second 
quarter enrollments that were much below lull capacity. Wiile the ej^act 
ccnixasition of enrollments will undoubtedly change, it is clear that bub- 
pppulations of special need axe being given consideration in prime sponsor 
referral and selection procedures. 

*v, °* incone eligibility for YCCIP and YETP — like that of 

other CBTA programs — rests primarily upon client provided infoimation. 
Apart from parent signatures or fol?.ow-up phone calls in sane localities, 
operations staff depend upon the income and work history data that youth are 
required to include in their application to the program. It can be 
difficult to get young people to track down infonnation on the annual earnings 
of parents and step-parents, who often have a checkered pattern of enplcyment/ 
unaiployment. To further complicate matters, a substantial portion of the 
participant popuUtion is highly mobile, moving in an out of the homes of 
parents, sterv-parents, other relations, and friends during a year's time. 
It is dif ficrat to coopile an accurate income record for the adults involved, 
and it is difficult to determine wiiose income should be considered In gauging 
youth eligibility. Counselor's adnit that the chances for an error of some 
sort are very high, but thorough verification procedures are undertaken only 
on a spot check basis or in cases where fraudalant intentions are suspected. 
In the words of one counselor: "Eligibility verification is a giant headache. 
It takes time and money. We're there to help, not to be policemen. They 
wouldn t be here if they didn't need help. Besides even if they wanted to 
lie, eligibility criteria is so conplicated I doubt if they would figure out 
what to say." .s 

Within the schools and in less populated coranunities, counselors are liltely 
to be aware of the general economic position and family situations of pros- 
pective participants. The chances for fraud may be greater in urban areas 
where there are larger nunbers of more sophisticated, "agency wise" kids. 
In any case, counselor's point out that the program emphasis on training, 
career development and self-help is not exactly geared to the needs of 
middle class kids looking for easy ways to get extra spending money. All 
the youth interviewed during this research effort appeared to be in genuine 
econQ'fdc need. b - « 
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V. SlJBSTIT UrXCN 



YETTA was Intended to increase the total re sour ces available in prime 
sponsor areas for services to youth. YOCIP and YETP grants are to be used 
as a supplement rather than a substiti^te for what prime sponsors would 
otherwise spend on youth services. D ata available from prime sponsors and 
Region X ETA indicate that YOCIP and YETP have had a significant net impact 
on increasing the level of services to youth in the areas studied. (This 
data is presented in surannary form in tables 5, 6 and 7 in the Appendix to 
this report). 

Data on the level of services provided to youth under Titles I, II and 
VI show a mixed pattern of change between second quarter PY 1977 and that 
of FY 1978. Table 6 shows that the four prime sponsors, in keeping with DOL 
requirements, held constant or increased the percentage of Title I enroll- 
ments accounted for by youth from March 1977 to March 1978. The percentage 
of Title I enrollments v*io are youth varies between 32 percent (in Lane 
County) and 61 percent (in Oregon, BOS). Althou^ the percentage of youth 
enrollments in each case increased or remained constant , the nunt)er of youth 
enrolled in title I decreased overall. The decrease of youth enrolled under 
Title I in Oregon, BOS and Portland reflects a reduction in Title I activity 
from FY 1977 to 1978 rather than a reduced emphasis on serving youth. There 
is no evidence of a tendancy on the part of prime sponsors included in this 
study to "stack" Title I oonponents with youth during the first quarter of 
FY 1978 for later transition to YETP or YCCIP. In fact, the data in table 
6 suggests that Title I enrollments tended to be down during the first 
quarter and that youth enrollments in Title I increased during the second 
qxiarter at the same that YEPPA programs were being inplemented. 

The percentage enrollments of youth under Title II and VI started out 
at much lower levels than Title I and have tended to decrease between FY 
1979 and 1978. (See table 5). In F? 1977, the percentage of Title II 
enrollments accounted for by youth varied frcm 8 percent (in Portland) to 
13 percent (in Oregon, BOS). In every case, both the percentage and nuniDer 
of Title II youth enrollees decreased significantly by the second qxiarter 
of n 1978. Title VI youth enrollment levels in F? 1977 varied from 8 per- 
cent (in Kitsap County) to 10 percent (in Oregon, BOS and Lane Ooxmty). 
However, unlike Title II, the numbere of youth enrolled in Title VI increased 
significantly over a years time. By March 31, 1978, the nurrber of youth 
enrolled in Title VI jobs in the four sponsorships increased over 400 percent. 
This ''jurrp" is explained by increases in total Title VI enrollments in 
each prime sponsor aa^ea. The percentage of Title VI enrollees v*io were 
youth actually decreased in two areas. In any case, the nuntoer of youth 
enrollments accounted for by Titles II and VI corrbined in the four prime spon- 
sorships is much less than that accounted for by Title I . 

YOCIP and YETP programs got off to a slow start, and, in every area 
but Kitsap County, were operating at well under 50 percent of maximum planned 
capacity at the end of the second quarter. During the second quarter of 
1978, over five times as many uth were enrolled under Title I as were 
enrolled in YETP and YCCIP combined. Current data suggest that even as the 
two new programs approach full capacity levels, they will still enroll only 
about half as many youth as will be enrolled under Title I programs. In 
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spite of the limitations for lirpact from YOCIP and YETP efforts under these 
conditions, it appears that they are still having a net effect in increas- 
ing the level of CETA services provided to youth. The relative inpact that 
this effect will have in an y gL vm prime sponsor area will depend upon the 
relative size of YOCIP and YETP grants in proportion to the amount of Title 
I (and to a lesser extent, Titles II and VI) resoiurces that are eannaited 
for youth. At the presait time, the total nunnbers of youth being served 
under CETA (all titles) has increased significantly from second quarter 
FY 1977 to Fy 1978 in each of the four prime sponsor areas. The smallest 
increase in total youth enrollments since the launching of YETP/YCOP was 
in Portland vAtere youth enrollment increased by about 11 percent. The 
largest increase was felt in Kitsap Cbunty (68 percent), vAiere total pro- 
gram sizes are smaller and YEIP and Y0C3P were implemented quickly. 

The continuing positive net enrollment effect of the youth grants 
will, of course, depend on the extent to which prime sponsor maintain their 
caimittment to serving youth under other titles. This is difficult to pre- 
diet. Interview evidence suggests that in urban areas there is likely to 
be more potential pressure to channel Title I resources into activities not 
specifically focused on youth. A continuation of the federal requirement 
to hold service levels constant would help to counter the tendency to pull 
back on youth services under Title I. Prime sponsors are developing service 
networics specifical ly fo cused on youth. These del ivery mechanisms typically 
handle Title I and YETP youth services as well as SPEPY and YCX3P referrals. 
They are generally not linked closely with Title II and VI programs and 
referral systems. There is some question whether the majority of Title II 
and VI programs are really geared to meeting youth training and employment 
needs. If circunstances remain the same, a reduction in the levels of 
service to youth under the 'TSE" titles is likely to continue into the 
futm^. 

In the opinion of this researcher it is not productive to look back 
to "universe of need" estimates made in the planning period as a means for 
establishing baseline ejq^ectations of the relative inpact that CETA ixisources 
can be e?qpected to have on youth enployment and training prbblens. There 
are a nunnber of reasons why this is so. First, there are many factors \irtiich 
influaice enployment /unenplqyment rates among youth and youthful sub- 
populatious and many factors that infliience the incidence of higji-school 
non-completion and youth wage levels beyond those associated with availa- 
bility of enployment and training related intervention service. Tb ny know- 
ledge » no CETA spcmsor has successfully measured a program's effectiveness in 
texms of its inpact on aggragate measures of income or enplpyment among target 
populations (as opposed to participant populations). Secondly to attempt such 
an analysis would require at the ndninun accurate and current measiu^ of 
unenployment , income, and training and enployment needs among youthful populations 
and sub-populations in each prime spcxisor area. Such infonnation is sinply not 
available. In estimating the "universe of need'' prime sponsors typically use 
data that is thiee to five years old and is not specifically broken out to 
correspond to prime sponsor geographic boundaries or youth sub-populations 
appropriate for CETA planning puiposes. 
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Tb even attenpt a rough and dirty analysis of potential impact based 
on universe of need estimates, it would be desirable to at least have con- 
slstant data, however sketchy, for each prime sponsor site. This condition 
Is not met by the variety of foimats and nBasures used in the YETP/YOCIP 
plans of the four sponsors Included in this study group. With the data 
currently available, It Is not even possible to give approximate figures 
for the nunbers of youth who are unenployed in each prime sponsor area. 
It Is possible to get a rou^ estimate of the nurrber of youth from lav 
Income families, but there Is some question \Adiether all these youth actually 
constitute a prospective client group for YOCIP or YETP programs. 

If It Is desirable to make the obvious point — that all CETA resources 
are a drop In the bucket in conparison with the magnitude of potential need 
— then there is data that can be used to support the case. In Kitsap 
Obunty, for example, an estimated 1563 youth (between 16 aiid 21 years) are 
unemployed, an estimated 1,684 youth (14 to 21 years) are hi^ school drop- 
outs, and 1,902 youth are estijrated to be in households where the income 
is below the CIB poverty guidelines. Currently, total CETA resources in 
Kitsap Ctounty provide only about 190 youth enrollment "slots". It will be 
possible to serve a total of about 95 youth under YETP and YCXIIP in Kitsap 
County. 

If penetration of the universe of need is the sole criteria, then 
obviously the potential iirpact of the YEPPA grants in Kitsap County is 
miniscale. What bearing all this has on the substitution issue is far 
from clear. Total Title I, II and VI enrollment opportunities in Kitsap 
amount to something under 600, and there are thousands of adults too v/ho 
are unenployed or living in poverty. Thou^ the nurrbers are of a differ- 
ent magnitude in more populated areas, the basic situation is the same in 
most prime sponsorships. 

The Title I program mix has not changed dramatically since the 
advent of YEIP/YCXIP in the prime sponsor areas studied. (See table 8) 
The general trend Is toward increases in the proportion of enrollments in 
classroom training and UT and redactions in woric experience. There is 
no evidence linki ng c hanges in the Title I program mix to the availabil- 
ity of YOCIP ard YETP grants. 

The policy of attenpting to curb substitution by restricting prime 
sponsor changes in client or program mix unless they are formed in 
response to changes in the universe is need is of questionable value. The 
policy would seem to rest on the assumption that program/client mix was 
formulated in the first palce primarily on the basis of some kind of 
uniform indicators of relative needs and economic conditions. Itaiverse of 
need estimates are not accurate, valid or reliable; but even if they were, 
they would not automatically "tell" prime sponsors what program mix or 
target group strategies would best serve their populations. Current pro- 
gram and client mixes still reflect the legacy of earlier categorical 
manpower programs. These mixes change in response to prime sponsors per- 
ceptions of community interests, popular opinion, chanRing job markets, 
economic outlook, demographic composition and changing patterns of need, 
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"'ossons learned trom past program oxporience, availability of resources 
under various finding sources, delivery system capacities, and federal 
policies and pressures, among other things. Designing an effective 
program/client mix is a practical art at best and not a science. Since 
there is no universally acceptable method at the present time for gauging 
key economic and demaeraphlc variables and coming up with an optimal 
program/client mix to match local condition, the Pederal government vould 
probably do best to limit itself to the request that prime spcmsors 
provide a, rational and progranmatically acceptable eaqjlanation for proposed 
major changes in program or client mix. 

• 

There are other more specific question related to the substitution 
issue that could be ejqplored — albeit with some diffic; Ity. lb what 
extent do current methods for tabulating enrollment by service coraponent 
result in ovei^oounting? What is the effect (on the accuracy of perfoiro- 
ance measurers) of the prime sponsor practice of terminating participants 
for transfer betwB«i CETA programs and titles and counting them each time 
as Other Positiv e Tei roinations. ( Theoretically a youth moving from Title I 
training into a SREOT Job for the summer and then in the fall to a YEIP 
conpooent could be counted twice as a positive termination before she had 
even conpleted six months of program e^qperiaice) . 



VI. OVERHEAD •• 

The amount of resources provided by the private sector in conjunction 
with CETA youth activities appears to be rather negligible. Most YETP 
activities do not lend themselves to the donation of materials or ^ace 
from private sector fiiws. CAP agencies or other private non-profit organ- 
izations do provide some time, expertise and services free of charge for 
special p roje cts or program activities in Kitsap County and Pbrtland. 
Several YOCIP operators have secured building materials or the occasional 
use ot^yehicles free from pri^'ate fiims. But operators don't generally 
have thd-tlme to solicit donations from the private sector, and they 
usually find it r x-re efficient to purdiase Mitoatever is needed on a standard 
discount. YCaP projects involving weatheri2ation, emergency home repair 
and solar energy activities are supported in part throu^ funds obtained 
from the Oomwunity Services Adninistration, the Federal Energy Adninistra- 
tion, and/or tha Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

Prime sponsors are making use of some services available at no cost 
from public and oommmity based agencies. All spcmsors use the testing 
and assesanent services provided free by the enployment service. Relation- 
ships with other service provides are oomnDn and are discussed more 
fully in section IX. 



VII. INSTITOTICWAL CHANGE 

The promotion of institutional change, at least in relationship to local 
school dlstrict-c, is probably the one area where YE7P will have the greatest 
impact. Prja.e sponsors are using youth grant funds to develop linkages 
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with local schools. The forging of new coopc^rative relationships betvieen 
CirrA spr^nsors and school district personnel is a cornplex and delicate under- 
taking wtilch will nx|uii>) time and care if it is to have a pemment and 
positive inpact. In many instances, CETA staffs are dealing with educators 
who are skeptical of the potential value of such efforts. It may take a 
year or two of mDdest program successes before these school districts will 
be willing to cormdt substantial resources to joint ventures. In other 
cases, YETP merely provides additional funds and focus for pursuing pro- 
gram directions that were deemed desirable by both CETA and school district 
staffs. 

LEA agreements have been signed in each prime sponsor area. The terms 
of those agreements vary by prir- spo.i5iorship and in several cases, by 
individual school district as well. AJ.thourfi there were sane delays, parti- 
cularly in areas where no previous agreeaents or contracts existed, prime 
sponsors generally were able to interpret tlie law and regulations flexibly 
enough to fit local needs and conditions. 

Timing was something of a problem, both ii. ^ rd to lead time for 
adequate planning and ir: regard to synchronizing ci - .ram start up with the 
beginning of the acadeiTi>^ ry riod so that partic:r^a* could coordinate job 
activities and class sch les. School district s u '=^xpressed some fear 
that timing will again be a p-riblem in the Fall vi^v^ii s?hocls begin 
their year in September but sors won't hav€ thci IT v fpants until 
October. There will probably ; ? difficulty in i.?: roa^ ii^. piecing together 
funds to cover the Septen4)er/U:tv-' period, '^vi ^itions about carry-over 
have not been resolved. One scf.oo'L district coodinator snid: •'We don't 
expect to know whether the prv.r.rm will be refunded untj A Ai;f?Xit. Most our 
staff is off during the sumrnrj/ sc we may have a problem getting everj'thing 
on line for next year." A CLTA staff worker, on the other hand, said: 
"School districts move so slowly that our cycles will never be conpatible. 
We do the best we can, but it's about five timas frster to deal with the 
Oomnnunity College." 

In Kitsap County, the prime sponsor combined 29 percent of total YETP 
resources mth rll of the YCaP fmds to create a viable base for a new 
in-school progr^ini. The prceram is sma.ll and carefully planned to serve as 
a positive model for further CETA/LEA relationships. In order to coordinate 
services in six t<ohool districts, the sponsor signed a non-financial agree- 
ment with the Pcfiinf ila Vocational Skills Center. Sub-agreements were 
signed with eadi school district. A local CAP agency, which is a major 
provide^* of CSTA services, serves as a funding channel i^^rd provides pro^/am 
suppor c A coordinator, with a background in education, has been outsta-^ 
tione^ at the skills center. She works wid CETA staff at CAP and with 
schoA district counselors to place eligible participants in appropriate 
posii:i.)us, to dexalop conpetency ba.sed learning places, to rronitor the pro- 
gress of individuals in job experience, and to provide counseling, career 
infonmtion and other suppc^n services. Tlie hew prograrr was irnplemented 
with surprizing speed and is ap plauded by ever one in"( Ived. Jobs are 
training oriented, competencies arc being dommcnted, ^md pa^rticipants will 
receive credit toward graduation. 
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Utsap flchool district covmselors are enthusiaa . ibout the program 
a'l.i attribute its success to the efforts of the prog ti csoordinator. She 
.:mdles all the mechanics that overtaxed counselors y - hably could not 
manage, and, as a professional educator, she conmuni*. tes well with school 
district staff. The schools are able to provide opport.imities to dis- 
ad^'antaged students that would otherwise not be avail^il^ie. The program 
is Just a beginning phase in the relationship between CETA and education, 
and stability is an Inportant factor. Kitsap CETA staff think that it 
will probably take two years for the propr^ to develop an impact of any 
peimanent sort on school district roles ; id comnittment to manpower efforts. 

Portland has a pre-YETPA history of cooperation between CETA youth 
programs and the public scnools. Uhder financial agreenents with the City, 
the school district operates special projects such as ETiergency Home Repair, 
Medical Careers Explorat---., and Marine Occupations. These projects provide 
training and ejqjerience ioi- both ii.-school and out-of-school youth. Uhder 
a pre-existing non-financial agreement, Portland public schools are also 
involved in identifying and placing iu-school CETA participants in jobs 
developed and monitored by school district funded woric experience coordina- 
tors in each hi^ school. Students enrolled in woric experience get credit 
toward hig^jr-school graduation. Participants involved in special projects 
also receive credit, and <top-outs are channeled back into school throurfi 
enrollmait in project actiywies. 

Work experience in Portland's hi^i schools fits into three categori.es: 
(1) Eig)loratory Work Experience , where participants learn about a nmber 

occi^ations througji short term placements (shadowing) at no pay; (2) 
Oooperative Work Experience , where jsb experience is tied to identified 
occi4>ationai cluster classes and based on skills, knowledge and time frames 
identified in training agreements and plans; and (3) General Work Experi- 
ence , \rtiere participants are placed, for p;./ and credit, in jobs not 
tied to specific curriculum areas. The iTiajority of CETA's in-school part- 
icipants are currently enrolled in genjral work experience, but the trend 
is toward an «iriclied career enployment rmdel. YEDPA regulations v^ich 
link work experience to training r tivit. and broader career development 
goals fit in very nicely with both school district and City intentions to 
promote career development planning. A new non-financial agreonent has 
been drafted to support this direction, and i conndttee, wh-.2l. includes 
r^resentatives from hi^ schools (teachr»rs, counselors, and work experi- 
ence coordinators). City CETA youth cen. }rs ud Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional Labs, has been woxicing to de^^lop * id test new career development 
planning materials. 

Lane County allocated 22 percent jf its T'TP funds among loca7 school 
districts interested in c^erating prog ar.,i f(^r innschool youth. 'TV' ire 
were a nxiiber of school districts who choso to participate so fund were 
spread rather thinly. The YEIP contracts with local school districts marfc 
a new direction in Lane County youth prograraning. Schools developed their 
own proposals. Mostly they chose to operate rather straightforward work 
experience programs using existing staff or splitting the cost of & ?w 
staff person hired specifically for CETA activity. One rur o school 
district chose to use its funds for the develooment of new jccupational 
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classes and support for a diversified occupatioas program emphasizing 
plaoemcnt in the private sector. In-school participants in Lane county 
will receive credit for work experience. LEA agreements do not provide 
for services to out-of -school youth. Higjh-school drop-outs and conpleters 
are served by coimty-operated CXTTA centers. 

Staff from the Bfanpcwer Planning Division (MPD) , which administers 
CETA grants for Qregpn BOS, report that it is easier to work with education 
agencies at the present time than it was five years ago when CETTA was 
gqtting started and MPD was a "new (and not always diplomatic) kid on 
the block". Non- financial LEA agreements in BOS districts havt^ been signed 
for a nunber of months. There were initial delays in several d7.stricts, 
end these were attributed to school board meeting cycles and sa.ie confusion 
over appropriate school district roles, ^proximately 29 percent of Balance 
of State YETP funds have been obligated for activities linked to local LEA 
agreements. In some areas, these agreements have served to formalize 
pre-existing relationships between CETA sub-grantees and local school 
districts. A nurber of districts foimed new relationships with inteimediate 
education districts, which are agencies that coordinate vocational course 
materials and other special programs and services among adjacent local school 
districts . 



In the Coos-Curry district, the CETA sub-grantee was not allocated 
enou^ YEIP dollars to effectively service schools in outlying areas. School 
districts in the two-county area signed agreements that allaved all YETP 
services to be provided under a single contract with the Coos County 
Intermediate Education Distinct . The lED hired new staff to help develop 
and inplement a model Or program. This program will eventually result in 
a range of diversified career enployment opportunities linked to occupational 
curricula : i the high-schools. At the present time, students are being 
placed in individualissed Job e:q)eriences in the public or private sector. 
Special emphasis is being placed on private sector jobs. Credit giving 
structures are Just beginning to be put into place. The program is designed 
to serve hi^-school drop-outs and other non-students by returning them t*^ 
high school, or enrolling them in GED programs or other classes at the 
community colleges while they work part-time. 

The Coos County lED planried to develop a special career awa rene ss and 
occupational exploration component at the comnunity college for YETP participants. 
But they ran into some problems in applying for a grant f::xxn the State 
Department of Education. In a letter to the oomramity colLlege Deap of 
Student Service, a Department of Education official reported that the 
reoomnnendation of the Advisory Ooraidttee for the Career Awareness and 
Occupational Exploration Program was to ••hold the proposal in reserve^^. 
As an explanation for the decision not to fund, the offici<^2 offered the 
following: ''Tlie coranittee^s objection to your proposal was not so much on 
the proposal itself as on the involvement of CETA in the project. TTioy felt 
this endangered the possibility of program success, ana greatly limited 
its transportability^^. After a flurty of react i m from the CETA sub-grantee 
and the lED, the official issued a now letter retracting the offensive 
statement and affirming the department's and cgrrmLtteels belief that ''such 
linkages to various segnents of the comnunity are vital to vocational 
education in our state". Mc^anwhilo the fnte of the proposed project 
remained unresolved, and OTTA and lED staff are pretty sure that the ^irst 
letter more honestly reflected the Department of Education's views of CETA. 
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There are a nunrtoer of resoxirce centers providing occupational information 
for youth in the prtro spcxisor areas studied. In-school youth generally have 
access to career information centers within the high-schools that include a 
key-sort system or oonputer terminal hook-up to state occipational 
Infoxrnation systems. Every high school in Portland has a least one career 
development assistant (funded under CETA Title VI), who helps guidance 
counselors and work experience coordinators to do occvpational research 
and job dBvelqpment. Prime sponsors often refer out-of-school youth to 
oamunity college career information centers for job research and self- 
assessment activities. These services are augmented oy CETA si^Dported train- 
ing in Job seeking skills (describe d in seccion II). 

CETA programs are not tied into mion activities in most areas. There 
are generally no problems with unions , as CETA activities are not considered 
to be a threat. The Ernergency Home Repair Project run by Portland public 
schools, maintains good linkage to union apprenticeship programs. Most 
YCX3P projects in the construction area are considered to be "pre-^pren- 
ticeship" activities. But, v*iile a percentage of YOCIP participants will be 
able to secure entry level jobs with private contractors ipon program 
completion, union apprenticeship opportunities are generally reserved for 
hand picked "cream-of-the-crop" hi^ school graduates and are beyond the 
reach of most CETA participants. YETP placments in job experience at 
federal installations, such as the Bremerton Ship Yards, sometimes provide 
a feeder for channeling participants into union programs. 

All of the priive sponsors studied have a strong interest in ijrproving 
linkages with the private sector. In addition to their use of private sector 
representatives as advisors to youth involved in special projects and career 
research , the City of Portland is considering the purchase of training for 
CETA participants from large private firms. Such training would prepare 
youth with skills relevant to private sector job requirements as well as 
providing a basis for developing OJT slots and securing peimanent placements 
in stable organizations. •'There* s no question that the private sector is 
where it's at for youth enployment. The big conpanies are the hardest to 
approach, but they offer the most potential for kids," I was told by a 
Portland staff mennber. "We're looking at broader ways to deal with the 
private sector. Our mayor is working with corporate executives to establish 
backing for CETA youth Initiatives." 

School district staff in Lane County reported that they have better 
success in securing OJT coitiacts and CBTA placements with private sector 
enployers than do other programs ^:ecause they represent a stable mainstream 
public .institution. Placements in tlie private building trades are hi^ 
because Lane C3ounty is experiencL^g a constructicm boom. The prime sponsor 
has received good sipport from private erployers for CETA-sponsored ex- 
offender activities. Lane County is coi :>idering training only placements 
in the private sector: "OJT contrnots mif^it not be the only way to go. Once 
a company has successfully trained a youth, it will be more than likely to 
pick him or her up on a peimanent basis. 
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In Kitsap County, about 70 percent of total enpioyment is accounted 
for by jobs in the public sector mainly with federally funded agencies. 
Apart from a small nurber of OJT pl^icements, the county has not done much 
with the private sector. 'TVe're a small program/' said a CETA staff menber, 
"And we're not set \xp to deal with national cotrpanies like Sears or Penneys. 
The federal government should push for oomnitments from large firms at the 
national level if it is really serious about developing linkages in the 
private sector. With those kinds of conrnitments , it would be easy for us 
to move in and set \xp program arrangements." 

In Coos County, Oregon, about half of the YETP participants ai^ working 
on jobs in the private sector. The lED counselor has been active in "selling" 
the OJT concept to eirployers through promotional efforts with civic organ- 
izations. In Roseburg, Oregon, the activities of the YCCIP solar heating 
project have had the effect of stiinulating similar ventures on a private 
basis. Private contractors building the solar devices are providing a 
natiiral placement hook-ip for CETA participants who are ready to move into 
unsubsidized enpioyment. 

VIII. Choosing Delivery Agents 

Woricing out appropriate delivery roles for coramuilty based organizations 
under the YEEPA grants was probably a less inportant factor in program planning 
among the prime sponsors studied in Region X than it was in many other 
localities throu^out the county. In a nunnber of areas there were no community 
organizations with the manpower e^qperience or capacities to handle major 
YETP or YOCIP delivery roles. When private non-profit agencies were named 
as major deliverers or program operators for YEDPA activities, it was 
usually because their involvement in other phases of CETA delivery made 
them a logical choice for handling the increased volume of youth services 
made possible by YETP/YOCIP. 

In Portland and Lane county, access to most CETA youth enpioyment and 
training services is coordinated throu^ prime sponsor operated service 
center networks. YOCIP and YETP activities - with the exception of those 
being operated through school district contracts or agreements - were 
structured to fit into these systems. CBO representatives participated in 
the determination of youth priorities and the developmentof program plans, 
but their delivery role is largely one of providing work sites, supervision, 
and related support services to CLTA participants under prime sponsoi^run 
systems. A nurrber of private non-profit agencies perfoim well in this 
capacity. But counselors, in both localities say that there is no evidence 
that CBOs are better able to meet the employment and training needs of 
disadvantaged participants. "We give really careful scrutiny to placements 
in private non-profit agencies" said one CETA counselor . "Community 
organizations are usually pretty good in dealing with corrmunity inprovement 
projects, but that kind of orientation is not necessarily corrpatible with 
our career development goals for youth participants. Hiese agencies often 
have limited edacities for providing supervision, training, or transition 
opportunities. We do better placing youth in public agencies, or ^>ath 
private enployers in profit-making businesses". 



Federal agencies were often considered by counselors to provide the 
best work sites for youth. The U.S. Forest Service, Social Security and 
a variety of military installations were named among the most effective 
enTplqyers. "These agencies ore used to working with employment and train- 
ing programs. They are able to provide supervision, and they handle the 
paper work without coiplaints. And for kids who do well on the job, they 
are very cooperative in arranging the training, test taking and other pio- 
oedures that lead to permanent jobs.'* Program participants ore often given 
priority considerations for entry level job openings or training oppor- 
tunities, and the federal seivLce provides built in career ladders. 

In Kits^ C3ounty, the CAP agency handles major delivery responsibility 
for both youth and adult programs, so they were a logical contractor for 
YE3PA activities. As the nucleus of a centralized CETA service delivery 
network, the CAP staff has been able to vfotk effectively with the employ- 
ment service, the local commmity college, public and private enployers, 
social service agencies, the client population and more recently with local 
school districts throu^ a coordinating agreement with the Peninsula Vocational 
Skills Center. In addition to new YETP operaticxis, tho CAP agency operates 
a YOCIP project in conjunction with the Bremerton Housing Authority. 

Ocx)s-Curry District in Oregon is the only locality studied in \*iich a 
community organization with a history of major CETA involveiient was passed 
over for delivery responsibilities under YETP. The sub-grantee chose instead 
to contract with the Intermediate Education District in order to establish 
a new career enployment program for in-school youth. Manpower Incorporated, 
v/hich acts as a sub-grantee for District 6 in Oregon, BOS, is a non-profit 
private coxporatica. Manpower Incorporated also operates programs including 
the YOCIP Solar Heating Project. A CAP agency in District 7 operates a 
YOdP bicycle pathways project for the Balance of State sponsor. 



IX. Coordinating Services Eor Youth 

Prim e spo nsors have not created new and separate service offices for 
handling YECPA activities. New referral and delivery mechanisn^ have been 
set up only where it has been deemed necessarj^ to meet the needs of new 
program models - as in cases where relationships with local education agencies 
were launched to provide services to in-school youth under YETP agreements. 
Intake, counseling, referral and other CETA services are generally coordi- 
nated quite efficiently throu^ pre-existing service centers. 

Prime sponsors have a variety of informal agreements and working relation- 
ships with other agencies to provide for referral and exchange of services. 
Agencies most frequently mentioned were: coninunity colleges, state enployment 
service agencies, residential facilities for youth, alcohol and drug rehabi- 
litation programs, welfare and children's service agencies, vocational 
rdiabilitation divisions, public health agencies, V.D. and family planning 
clinics, food stanp offices, and legal service agencies. These relationships 
fipenerally date back to pre-YECPA tlines and were established through informal 
contact at the operations level. Only one program operator mentioned the 
youth service inventory as a valuable source for identifying services that 
... could be meshed with CETA, and this was someone in an agency new to CETA 
involvement. 
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Prime sponsors maintain fairly close ties between various CETA fvmded 
youth activities (Title I, SPETY, YETP, and YOCIP). Ihis is true at the 
planning and ackidnistrative level as well as at the operations level where 
inter-title transfers are comron practice. Cotinselors generally try to 
organize available resources in order to put together optimal service 
packages for individual participants rather than to fill empty program "slots". 

The extent to which YEIP participants will be moved into SPED? will 
df^pend on the amount of funds that will be left in YETP allocations for use 
during the suranar months, as well as on prime sponsor perceptions of the 
fundir:^ outlook for F5f 1979. Kitsap County, Lane Ooiinty, and Portland ejqpect 
to have enough funds to carry the rnajority of YEIP participants throu^ the 
suraner. If shortfalls are encountered, p rime sponsors will have to identify 
which YETP participants are eligible for SPEPy and select youth from this 
group for transfers. Most ai^e&s should have arrple funds for sunmer YETP 
activities because of slow start-iqps during the second quarter. A more worri- 
some problon is the anticipated crunch in regard to the added pressures on 
job developers, enplqying agencies, counselors and other service providers 
that wjll be associated with dramatic increases in sumner time enrollment 
levels. Prime sponsors expect things to get a bit chaotic, but .they are 
working on ways to iuprove the management of suraner programs. ^ 



X. PTTTURE OPTIONS 

Since the advent of YEEPA, no prime sponsor studied has entirely revamped 
its mechanism for providing services to youth, but there is no question that 
the loss /of YEEPA grants would be a serious blow to youth service systems. 
Planning and operations staff specializing in youth services would have to 
,be cut back considerably, and in somelocalities the nun4)er of youth enroll- 
ments would be cut in half. New program models and initiatives would 
likely be the hardest hit. YEEPA has provided many sponsors with an oppor- 
tunity to forge cooperative program linkages with local school districts. 
These relationships are still in the foimative stage and will require a 
period of some program stability if they are eventually to reap a full mea- 
sure of needed ii^titutional change. New initiatives for program develop- 
ment in the private sector mi^t be thwarted througjh staff reductions. Priire 
sponsors would not stop serving youth however. Current information indicates 
that they would maintain youth councils and try to preserve what are seen as 
valuable program initiatives on some kind of mDdified and reduced scale. But 
clearly phase-out or substantial cut-backs, in the absence of other funding 
alternatives, would be detrimental if long term irrprovements in the quality 
and availability of youth services are the goals. 
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TABLE 1. ACTUAL vs. PLANNED ENROLOffiNTS* 



March 31, 1978 



SPCNSOR 


YCdP Enrollments 


YETP Enrollments 


Planned 


■ Actual 


% of Plan 


Planned 


Accual 


% of Plan 


Kitsap Co. 


13 


13 


100% 


54 


59 


109.3% 


Portland 


80 


25 


31. 3% 


746 


192 


25.7% 


Lane Co. 


26 


22 


84.6% 


327 


141 


43.1% 


Oregon, BOS 


80 


21 


26.3% 


1 

480 


154 


32.1% 



* Data are from Region X ETA and may significantly under-represent actual nunijers 
enrolled as of ^torch 31, 1978 



TABLE 2. TEIP PROGRAM MIX 

Percentage of enrollments by service category, March 31, 1978 



f 


Classroom 


OJT 


Career Ehiploy. 


Work 


SPONSOR 


Training 






Experience 


Experience 




Plan 


Actual 


Plan 


Actual 


Plan 


Actual 


Plan 


Actual 


Kitsap Co, 


7.4% 


6.8% 


9.3% 


6.8% 


31.5% 


28.8% 


51.9% 


57.6% 


Portland 


64.5% 


37.5% 


5.8% 


2.6% 


23.5% 


45.8% 


6.3% 


14.1% 


Lane Co. 


42.8% 


34 % 


4.6% 


.7% 


31.8% 


51.8% 


20 .-8% 


13.5% 


Oregon, BOS 

«- - 


25 % 


19.5% 


11 % 


2.6% 


52.5% 


53.2% 


11 % 


24.7% 
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TABIJE 3. Yl-rrP PARTICTPAm' QIARACTERISTICS 

Percentage of enrolljnents by characteristic category, March 31, 1978 













asARACiEm&rTC — .-....^^^ 


'[ KITSAP GO. 


PORTLAND 


LANE CD. 


OREGON, BOS 


1. Economically Dis.* 
(70% US or below) 


100% 


91% 


86.1% 


— 

67.9% 


2. 70-85% lower 
living standard* 


-0- 


9% 


13.9% 


23.4% 


3. Above 85% US* 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


8.7% 


4. Hi^ School Student 


35.1% 


48.8% 


50.6% 


52.1% 


5, High School Dropout 


22.8% 


27.7% 


37.8% 


34.3% 


6, Higji School Grad 
Not in school 


36.8% 


17.4% 


10 % 


12.1% 


7. Offender 


8.8% 


16.9% 


24.4% 


12.1% 


8- A.F.D.C. 


14.0% 


33.8% 


28.9% 


21.1% 


9. Handicapped 


8.8% 


4.2% 


3.3% 


5.7% 



\ 2f ^^akdowns by income eligibility category are based on a contoination 
of DQL and prime sponsor provided data. At the regional level a record is 
kept onlr of the number and percentage of participants who are economically 
disadvantaged. Ibr purposes of this table, economic disadvant agnent is — 
considered to correspond with the 70 percent or below lower living standard 
category. However this correlation is not in fact perfect and"4:he automatic 
IncD'ision of APDC participants in this category may result in an under-repre- 
ser tation of the nunber of participants falling in Category 2. (70-85% lower 
ii\-:.b' standard). Only one sponsor, Oregon BOS, is enrolling youth in YETP 
from families above 80 percent of the lower living standard, and this is being 
done in conjunction with knowledge development activities 
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TABLE 4. YOCIP PARnCIPANT CHARACTERISnCS 

Percentage of enrollments by characteristic, March 31, 1978 





KITSAP 00. 


PORTLAND 


LANE CO. 


OREGCN BOS 


CHARACrERISTW*-*^ 










High School Dropout 


-0- 

(all in school) 


76.9% 


59.1% 


85.7% 


Economically Dis. 


100% 


92.3% 


40.9% 


85.7% 


Below 7056 US 


100% 


♦ 


♦ 


81.0% 


70-83S> US 


-0- 


♦ 


♦ 


14.3% 


89^ US &, above 


-0- 


♦ 


♦ 


4.8% 



* Enrollment data on Portland and Lane Co. are not available by these income 
criteria classifications at the time of this report. 



TABI£ 5. SERVICE TO YOUTH UNDER TITLES II 8t VI * 

NuiTbers and percent of enrollments who were youth, second quarter '77 & '78 









II 




TITLE VI 


SPONSOR 


FY 


1977 


lY 


1978 




1977 


PY 


1978 




TT 




M 
ft 


a 

To 




% 




% 


Kitsap Cb. 


25 


11% 


8 


9.1% 


14 


8% 


29 


9% 


Portland 


36 


8% 


22 


5.5% 


24 


9% 


136 


7% 


Lane Co. 


52 


10% 


24 


7.4% 


36 


10% 


75 


5% 


Oregon, BOS 


131 


13% 


98 


12.2% 


105 


10% 


640 


16% 



♦ Data from Region X, ETA 



TABLE 6. SERVICE TO Y017IH UNDER TITLE I 

Nuibers and percent of Title I enrollments who were youth 



■ SPCNSOR 


FY 1977 
2nd Quarter 


lY 1978 
1st Quarter 


lY 1978 
2nd Quarter 


Kitsap Co. 
Portland 
Lane Co. 
Oregon, BOS 


(74) 36% 
(1138) 42% 
(289) 29% 
(2053) 59% 


(84 ) 45% 
(808) 42.3% 
(445) 32% 
(1397) 62% 


(81) 44% 
(1020) 42^ 
(306) 32% 
(1995) 61% 



Data from Region X, ETA and prime sponsors 
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TABLE 7. CTTTA SERVICES TO YOUTH, tY 1977 and VY 1978 

Ccnparison of total youth enrollments in the second quarters of '77 i "^8 



SPONSOR 


JY 1977 
Titles I, II & III 


F5f 1978 
I, II, VI, YEIP & Ycnp 


% change 


Kitsap Cb. 


113 


190 


+68% 


Portland 


1258 


1395 


+11% 


Lane Cb. 


377 


568 


+51% 


Oregon, BOS 


2289 


2908 


+27% 



* Totals conpiled from DOL and prime sponsor data. Enrollment figures 
are approximate and have been oonputed for conparison purposes. 



TABLE 8. TITI£ I PBDGRAM MIX, PY 1978 

Cbrparison of percentage enrolled by Service Category , 1st quarter & 2nd quarter 



^^"^v^VICE: 
SPONSOR^^'v^ 


CLASSHDCM TRAINING 


OJT 


WE 


12/77 3/78 


12/77 3/78 


12/77 3/78 


Kitsap Co. 

Portland 

Lane Go. 

Oregon, BOS 



54.1% N/A 
28.3% 33.3% 
46.6% 48.4% 
26.1% 22.9% 


9.4% N/A 
8.3% 14.7% 
17.8% 17.7% 
17.8% 22.6% 


36.5% N/A 
63.4% 52.1% 
35.6% 33.9% 
56.1% 54.5% 

: 4 
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FOREWORD 



This is the second of four reports, to be submitted to the 
National Council on Employment Policy, on planning, implementation 
and operation of programs funded under Subparts 2 and 3 of Title 
II of the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 
by five San Francisco Bay Area Prime Sponsors: (1) San Francisco 
Mayor's Office of Employment and Training.: (2) Oakland Department 
of Manpower Development Programs; (3) Santa Clara Valley Manpower 
Board; (4) Marin County Office of Employment and Training; and 
(5) the Comprehensive Employment and Training Services Department 
of Sonoma County. 

Report Number 1 was concerned primarily with planning activities 
under the Act; this report discusses in sequence the following 
topics: (1) Amendments to Report Number 1; (2) Knowledge Development 
(3) Content and Quality of Work Experience; (4) Youth Participation; 
(5) Targeting; (6) The Question of Substitution; (7) Overhead; 
(8) Institutional Change; (9) Choosing Delivery Agents; 
(10) Coordinating Services for Youth; and (11) Keeping Future 
Options Open. 

The material contained in the report is based on interviews 
with prime sponsor staff. LEA officials, program operators (on- 
site), enrollees (at the work sites), and Youth Council members 
(including Chairmen and Chairwomen and youth members) . Prime 
sponsor documents were also examined, and the services being 
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provided by some program operators were observed on-site. 

The opinions expressed in the report are those of the author 
and do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the National Council 
on Employment Policy, The United States Department of Labor, 
Employment and Training Administration, or the five sample prime 
sponsors . 
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I. 

AMENDMENTS TO REPORT NUMBER 1 
Report Number 1 was circulated to the five sample prime 
sponsors for comment. The purpose was to make certain that the 
report did not contain inaccuracies, misstatement of facts, or 
misquotes. In addition, it was not possible to complete the field 
work for Sonoma County in time to include its planning experience in 
the first report. Pertinent comments regarding planning for YEDPA 
in Sonoma County are described below. They are preceeded by 
amendments to findings regarding planning in Marin and San Francisco 
Counties that were contained in the first report. 

Marin County 

Mr. Dennis Brovm, Director of the Marin County Office of 
Employment and Training, took issue with two statements contained 
in Report Number 1: (1) reference to his interpretation of the 
term "CBO" as "peculiar; and (2) a statement to the effect that 
Marin "did not give any special consideration to CBOs . " Since I 
believe Mr. Brown's comments are justified, pertinent sections 
of his March 20. 1978 letter to me are quoted below: 

I^ile I find your report accurate in most respects. I 
believe that two points are in error. First, on Page 
32 you refer to my interpretation of the term "CBO" as 
"peculiar." Please note that the definition of "CBO" 
is referred to twice in the YEDPA federal regulations. 
Section 97.602(c) indicates that " 'Neighborhood and 
community based organizations' shall mean neighborhood 
groups organized at the loca] level to operate employment 
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and training programs.... Such organisations can be public 
or private, non-profit organizations or associations..." 
Section 97.702 indicates that a " 'Community based organi- 
zation (CBO) ' shall mean an organization which is 
representative of a community or of particular segments 
of a community and which provides employment and training 
services." Neither of these definitions in any way states 
that CBO's are private, non-profit agencies. Therefore, 
I do not believe that it is fair to label my interpretation 
as peculiar. 

In my view, the problem lies not in my peculiar interpretation 
of the definition of CBO's but rather in the imprecise 
manner in which these organizations are delineated in the 
regulations. If the Department of Labor wished to restrict 
the term CEO's to only include private, non-profit agencies, 
they should have done so. 

Second, also on Page 32 you indicate that because of our 
Peculiar interpretation of the term GEO, Marin "did net 
give any special consideration to CEO's unless, as 
Marin's Director contends, public agencies can be considered 
CBO's." This statement is untrue. For example, of the 
$88,571 in YCCIP funds, $62,627 (71%) were allocated to 
private, non-profit agencies. Also, representatives of 
private, non-profit agencies were appointed to our Youth 
Council. Finally, all youth oriented private, non-profit 
agencies were consulted in the development of the Youth 
Plan. 
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To imply that because of my interpretation of the term 
"CBO'* that we did not give special consideration to private, 
non-profit youth-servir\g agencies is a logical as well as 
a factual error. I request that you either delete that 
passage in subsequent drafts of your report or re-examine 
Marin's youth planning process to confirm the accuracy of 
my statements. 

I realize that my points of disagreement are minor. As I 
have stated previously, the report, at least in terms of 
Marin, is accurate in all other respects. I believe that 
with the requested corrections, the report will be completely 
accurate . 

Mr. Brown's comments are completely justified. I request, 
therefore, that the deletions suggested be made in Report Number 1. 

Sa n Francisco 

Ms. Eunice Elton, Director of the City and County of San 
Francisco Mayor's Office of Employment and Training points out 
that the table contained on Page 11, which summarizes San 
Francisco's pre-YEDPA youth services, does not include the 8,700 
youth who participated in SPEDY Title I summer programs (in fiscal 
year 1977). Not all were in work experience, ''for we have been 
experimenting with classroom training vocational and remedial, 
and to some extent also with OJT, in our summer programming." 

Ms. Elton also points out that the report was in error 
regarding youth participation on the San Francisco Youth Council. 
The report stated that eleven of the Council's 40 members are 
youth recommended by CBOs. Ms. Elton writes: "Eleven of the 
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27 Youth Planning Committee members are youth from 11 areas 
recommended by the CBOs ; six other youths were appointed by the 
Mayor, so that there were some 17 youths of the 27 persons." 
Other comments by Ms. Elton regarding youth participation are 
contained in Section IV. 

P lanning in Sonoma 

Although planning in Sonoma County was not included in Report 
Number 1, the report was reviewed by the CETA Director, the 
agency's Director of Youth Programs, and CETA youth staff. All 
agreed that with only minor revisions, the report's general 
comments on the planning process were as applicable to Sonoma as 
they were to the four other prime sponsor areas. However, there 
were three aspects of planning in Sonoma County which are worthy 
of special comment. 

LEA Agreement 

Sonoma was the only prime sponsor (of the five sample 
primes) that was able ro complete its LEA agreement on schedule. 
This was a particularly noteworthy accomplishment because there 
is very little history cf school-CETA cooperation in Sonoma County 
and, as will be pointed out in other sections of this report, 
official school attitudes toward both out-of-school youth and CETA 
have always been somewhat hostile. CETA staff are hopeful that 
the CETA-LEA agreement will be instrumental in improving cooperation 
between CETA and the County's schools, and in effecting insti- 
tutional change. Sonoma's success in dealing with the schools is 
due chiefly to the employment of a fully accredited educator who 
was responsible for school-CETA negotiations. Because of her 
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knowledge of educator concerns and state and local laws pertaining 
to education in California and in the County, she was able to win 
the confidence of educators and assuage their fears regarding 
participation in CETA-type programs. 

Knowledge Development 

Likewise. Sonoma was the only one of the five sample primes 
to assign respon3ibilities for "knowledge development" to a single 
staff person, and to fund a project which is purely research in 
nature. Whether the assignment of a staff person to knowledge 
development activities will result in a more systematic approach 
to the research aspects of YEDPA is questionable (the position 
has other duties besides knowledge development and the staff 
person originally assigned to the position has sine- resigned) . 
primarily because the concept of knowledge development is both 
vague and of secondary priority to Sonoma staff (as it is to the 
staffs of the four other prime sponsors as well). 

Youth Participation 

Three of Sonoma's seven Youth Council inorrb3.-i; are young 
men and women, and according to CETA staff, they have been "very 
active" in Council delibarations . Their attendance records have 
been excellent and. according to staff, they have been successful 
in "bringing the Council down to earth." and of de-romanticizing 
the concept of youth. "They know what's going on," one staff 
member stated, "and they represent the attitudes and aspirations 
of youth realistically." The experience of the four other 
sample prime sponsors has been the opposite -- youth participation 
has been very difficult to achieve, and has been considered 
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of very little value. 



II. 

KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT 

One of the major problems prime sponsors have with the 
knowledge development mandate of YEDPA is the apparent assumption 
that "knowledge development" is new. For example, San Francisco's 
CETA Director writes: "One of the factor's influencing San 
Francisco's turn to centralized youth services is the fact that we 
had those services from about 1935 to about 1970, with a separate 
youth office of the public employment service. Both the employ- 
ment people and the school people remember that, and want to 
reconstruct what was good about it." In other words, the knowledge 
obtained from previous programs influenced the initiation of a 
YEDPA YETP program. Thus, at the same time prime sponsors are 
applying knowledge obtained from past programs, they are urged to 
institute new knowledge development activities. The question 
arises as to whether prime sponsors should apply the lessons they 
have learned from past programs, or institute completely new 
programs programs which have never been tested before --in 
order merely to "learn." 

This, coupled with the implied research aspects of knowledge 
development, causes staff confusion. "Knowledge development," 
writes San Francisco's CETA Director, "isn't really all that new. 
From 1962-64 there was an experimental Youth Opportunities Center 
at Hunter's Point, bringing together some ten agencies in a 
concerted attack on the training and employment problems of youths 
in three census tracts; it was funded by DOL and the Ford 
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KoundaUion, an J was a knowledge develooment pilot effort. We 
learned a lot from it (including the disadvantages of tying an 
action program to a research project, since the latter keeps 
getting in the way)." Oakland's Youth Director has conducted 
knowledge development pilot project for ycuch before being employed 
by CETA, and the Director of the Marin County program is an 
experienced research analyst. All of these .-"xperienced officials 
seriously question the advisability of using politically vulnerable 
CETA prime sponsors as research agents. 

These factors may account for the less than enthusiastic 
reception of the knowledge development mandate by Bay Area prime 
sponsors. Answers to questions concerning knowledge development 
appear to be "after the fact considerations;" that is, programs 
are funded first, knowledge development activities are considered 
second. As was mentioned in Report Number 1, prime sponsor RFPs 
did not ask potential program operators to address themselves to 
"knowledge development, nor were knowledge development criteria 
used by staff and /idvisory councils in evaluating responses to 
RFPs. Thus, staff answers to questions concerning knowledge 
development appeared to be attempts ro "tell the Feds what they 
want to hear." The more experienced administrators those who 
are well acquainted with the jargon of employment and training 
programs were the most successful at this, although one of the 
most experienced administrators used the knowledge development 
issue to state quite bluntly that CETA prime sponsors should be th- 
users rather than the de velopers of knowledge regarding youth 
employment problems and their solutions. 
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It should not be implied that because of the foregoing 
comments no new knowledge will emerge as the result of YETP and 
YCCIP program operations. There can be no doubt that prime 
sponsors are aware of the knowledge development aspects of YEDPA, 
and will do their best to document program successes and failures. 
These efforts, however, will not be substantially different from 
the usual monitoring of programs that is routinely performed by 
CETA staff. The YEDPA knowledge development mandate may result 
in more intense monitoring of YETP and YCCIP programs, and the 
various issues described below may be explored, but on the whole, 
the process will be similar to that used in evaluating all CETA 
programs. 

Knowledge Development Activities 

The following list incorporates the comments of all five 
prime sponsors on potential knowledge development activities. 
It should be kept in mind that the vast majority of the activities 
listed were identified by the two largest prime sponsors, v/hoso 
staffs are the most experienced in the administration of employment 
and training programs. 

--Nature of the unemployed youth labor force, including 
the ages and specific problems of youth who apply at 
CETA offices, and/or are recruited by program operators 
--The extent to which change occurs in the schools, and 
the extent to which any such change can be attributed to 
LEA-CETA cooperation 
--Before and after testing to determine the effectiveness 
of remedial education 3iJ3 
Q --The relative effectiveness of classroom and OJT training 
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to youths of various ages and characteristics 
--Demonstrate whether or not youth who complete enriched 

OJT and work experience programs receive higher wages 

than they have ever received before, or (if possible) in 

comparison to a control group 
--Determine what types of services are the most cost 

effective 

--Determine to the extent possible the pre- and post- 
program employability of youthful clients 

--Determine the extent to which contractors can be induced 
to hire 16 and 17-year old youth, with or without CETA 
subsidies 

--Determine the extent to which youth can be employed in 
serving the needs of the elderly 

--Evaluate the effectiveness of the "outdoor classroom'' 

--Evaluate the effectiveness of vocational exploration as 
a component for in-school youth 

One prime sponsor emphasized that a comprehensive knowledp^e 
development program could only be accomplished if the agency were 
authorized to hire a researcher at approximately $30,000 a year. 
The problem would be coordinating central office and program 
operator data in a thoroughly professional manner, and in identifying 
control groups. An 'additional prime sponsor is considering the 
employment of an outside contractor to analyze data on YETP and 
YCCIP programs. For the most part, however, if the above activities 
are carried out, they will be accomplished by means of the usual 
monitoring activities. 
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Disadvantaged/Non-Disadvantaged Option 

Only two of the five Bay Area prime sponsors opted to apply 
for a program under the 10 percent optional YETP set aside for 
mixed disadvantaged/non-disadvantaged groups. Santa Clara, which 
prepared its proposal before DOL guidelines were issued, withdrew 
its entry after the guidelines were received. Marin County's 
proposal has not as yet received Regional Office approval. San 
Francisco and Sonoma staff indicated that it would have been 
impossible to obtain Youth Council and Ad\isory Council approvals 
for such a project. According to staff, the Councils were not 
about to fund projects which enrolled the non-disadvantaged , and 
were skeptical of the assumption underlying the 10 percent optional 
set aside, that it, that disadvantaged youth would benefit more 
from programs in which the non-disadvantaged were enrolled. 

Although Oakland did not apply directly for a program under 
the optional 10 percent set aside, it increaspd the school's 
percentage of YETP funds from 22 to 32 percent with the proviso 
that such a program be conducted. According to CETA staff, the 
LEA requested the extra funds, but according to the LEA coordinator, 
it was the City of Oakland that wanted to experiment with mixed 
income groups. At any rate, the program involves work experience 
for in-school students; the work experience positions are with 
the City of Oakland. Prime sponsor staff indicated that the 
10 percent option was too small to be of any value, either to 
enrollees or with respect to knowledge development activities. 

P ure Research Programs ^ J q q 

One of the programs funded in Sonoma County under YETP can 
be conBidered of a "pure research nature." Entitled the 
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Job Conversion Program, its purpose is to eliminate the 
isolation of youth from the mainstream of the country's economy, 
i.e., the private sector, by testing the feasibility of converting 
present overtime work hours into new entry level jobs for youth. 
The program will first analyze five local businesses to determine 
the portion of work consumed by overtime hours, and the cost to 
these businesses of converting these hours into entry level jobs. 
The program will then offer to cover the cost of conversion in 
exchange for committments to hire youths in the new positions. 
Project staff will also work with persons whose overtime income 
is displaced, and attempt to enroll these individuals as trainers 
of the incoming youth. 

The project hinges on the acceptance by key local business 
and financial leaders of the concept that it is in the best 
interest of the community and business in general to re-enfranchise 
youth, i.e., eliminate their isolation from participation in the 
adult culture. Also crucial to the project will be acceptance 
by parents that it is in their interest to reduce the portion 
of family income contributed by parents, while increasing the 
portion contributed by adolescents; or, in other v;ords , that they 
must actively make room for youth in the economy. Both of these 
elements will be dealt with during the first phase of the prop.ram. 
In the event either goal is not significantly achieved, the 
program operator will return the balance of the grant funds to 
CETA. A total of $19,000 is allocated for the project, and it is 
expected to serve 20 in-school and 30 out-of-achool youth. 
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in. 

CONTENT AND QUALITY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 

Although the content and quality of the work experience 
funded under YETP and YCCIP varies from prime sponsor to prime 
sponsor, it can be stated without reservation that the work 
experience available from all five prime sponsors under YEDPA is 
well above average. All five prime sponsors have established 
comprehensive criteria for the conduct of work experience programs, 
and program operators appear to be meeting these criteria. The 
criteria involve supervision, related training, the content of 
work experience jobs, and in some cases, linkages to educational 
curricula, including academic credit. These observations are 
based not only on responses to questions regarding work experience 
by prime sponsors, but also on visits to' 11 work experience sites, 
observation of the work being performed, and interviews with 
both supervisors and enrollees. 

To date, a total of six. YCCIP projects and five YETP work 
experience projects have been observed on-site (other non-work 
experience YETP programs have also been observed). Ths project 
descriptions contained below provide some idea of the quality of 
work experience being funded under YEDPA. 

YCCIP 

Sa n Antonio Health Clinic (Oakland) 

Twelve in-school and out-of-school youth are employed in 
remodeling a 5,000 square foot building to be used as a new clinic. 
The project, which started in January, employs three on-site 
supervisors, or a ratio of one supervisor to four enrollees. It 
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is expected that work on the building will be completed in September, 
at which time the enrollees will be assigned to similar jobs 
throughout the community, or on an "outreach project," Enrollees 
are paid $2,75 per hour to start, but wages increase to a maximum 
of $3.75 per hour during the course of the project. The jobs 
performed by the youth (six boys and six girls) include carpentry, 
painting, • removing of walls, construction of partition walls, 
replacement of windows, and assistance to plumbers and electricians. 

Five of the participants have completed high school and one 
is in 3; GED program. Five are enrolled in continuation school, 
and one is not^enrolled in school at the present time. All of the 
enrollees, including those with high school diplomas, lack basic 
education skills. For example, most cannot use a tape measure 
because they lack knowledge of fractions. 

The enrollees work in the afternoon. The high school graduates 
attend classes at the community college in the mornings, as do 
th' ic? who are enrolled in continuation school. Participants do 
I'iLl '*eceive academic credit for their work experience. 

Four of the participants have expressed an interest in 
continuing in carpentry. The next step for these enrollees would 
be enrollment in the community college's carpentry course, which 
is considered excellent. Absenteeism is the biggest problem. 
There has been one negative termination for excess absenteeism, 
Only four youth show up 100 percent, of the time. The remainder 
have a 40 percent absentee rate. On a regular job, such youth 
would be fired. However, project staff work with these partici- 
pants in an attempt to improve their attendance rates. 
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WORC (Windsor, Sonoma YMCA) 

This project for 14 high school dropouts, ages 18-19, takes 
place in an unincorporated village of Sonoma County. The goal 
of the project is to provide 50 percent of the youth with unsubsi- 
dized jobs by the end of September, 1978. The project's target 
groups are minorities, youth from low-income families, and youth 
in trouble with the law. The acronym "WORC" stands for the 
Windsor Environmental Restoration Corps, and the work performed by 
participants includes weeding, refurbishing a school sports field, 
elimination of fire hazards, and cleaning ditches. All are manual 
labor type jobs. Two supervisors, or a ratio of seven participants 
to one supervisor, are employed. Participants work seven hours 
a day for four days a week. On Mondays, they attend classes for 
four hours at Santa Rosa Junior College. Class instruction is in 
agriculture and maintenance related work. Enrollees receive 
three units of work experience and five units of academic credit 
from Santa Rosa Junior College. Their wages are $2.b5 per hour. 

Problem: Sixty percent of the original enrollees have 
already been placed in unsubsidized employment. As a result, 
additional youth have been referred into the program. However, 
in order to receive credit from the Junior College, enrollees 
must be registered. Only those who started the program had the 
opportunity to register (since school registration occurs only in 
September and February). Thus, recently referred enrollees lose 
out on academic credit. Nevertheless, they do attend classes 
(participants are not paid unless they attend classes). 
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Kalros Coimnunlty Center (Sonom a) 

Ttiis is a project for eleven youth enrolled in the county's 
Regional Opportunity Program (ROP) , which is administered by the 
Sonoma County LEA. The project sponsor, Kairos Community Center, 
is a community based organization. The project actually constitutes 
a seven month course in occupations which are in high demand in 
Sonoma County: Landscaping, Gardening and Horticulture. Enrollees 
attend classes at the ROP between 8:00 and 10:00 in the mornings, 
and work up to 32 hours a week in the afternoons. Two supervisors 
are assigned to the eleven participants. Enrollees are paid 
$2.65 an hour -- even while in class. Work sites are provided by 
the cities of Cotati and Rohnert Park, and among the jobs performed 
by participants are the care of community gardens, tree pruning, 
the installation of sprinkler systems, landscaping, setting flower 
beds, and maintenance. After seven months, participants will have 
obtained sufficient skills to work with a landscape gardner and 
will receive certificates of completion. Participants also receive 
academic credit for the work they perform. 

All of the enrollees interviewed stated that they intended 
to continue with landscaping as a career, even though most had not 
considered such a career prior to being enrolled in the program. 
All also indicated that they could obtain part-time jobs that 
paid more than the YCCIP jobs, but that they wanted the training. 
The Kairos enrollees were the most vocal of any group interviev/od. 
Obviously, they were very proud of the program and their accom- 
plishments. Both young men and women were enrolled, and the two- 
person supervisory team was also male-female. 
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South County Alternatives (Santa Clara) 

This is a program for 18 youths who reside in a rural poverty 
area of Santa Clara County. Six of the enrollees are assigned to 
the city of Gilroy Parks and Recreation Department as landscape 
and construction trainees; eight work as mural artist trainees 
under the supervision of the Tortuga Patrol, a professional mural 
artists group; and four "ecology workers" are assigned to various 
conservation, rennovation, and clean-up tasks under the supervision 
of a community worker. The latter assignments include painting, 
repair, and rennovation work at the Luchese Migrant Housing Center, 
participating with, the Community Services Cooperative in organizing 
community recycling efforts, tree planting for the Parks and 
Recreation Department and other such projects. Participants are 
paid $3.00 an hour which is a good wage in Gilroy. The ratio of 
supervisors to participants ranges between 1-4 and 1-6. The most 
popular components are the landscape and construction and mural 
artist groups; the ecology worker component has had severe 
difficulties in retaining enrollees -- perhaps because the actu .1 
jobs do not measure up to the title "ecology worker." 

Four of the enrollees are regular students; three are 
attending continuation school; and nine are dropouts. Youth 
enrolled in school receive 10 credits per semester for the work 
they perform. No academic credit is provided to dropouts, 
primarily because the schools refused to provide academic credit 
for out-of school youth. Dropouts are urged to return to school, 
but the schools do not appear anxious to reenroU them, and there 
is a waiting list for the continuation school. Dropoufs are also 
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advised that they can receive academic credit if they enroll in 
adult night school. Three of the participants have accepted this 
advise. 

Participants work at the same jobs as regular city workers, 
but many of these workers are participants enrolled in other CETA 
programs. The City of Gilroy employs more CETA workers than 
regular workers. City officials have been criticized for this and, 
as result, were reluctant to participant in YEDPA programs. 

Youth Chance (YMCA, San Francisco) 

The target group for the Youth Chance program is 16-19 year- 
olds who are out of school and unemployed. The largest of the 
YCCIP programs funded in the Bay Area, an anticipated 120 enrollees 
will participate in the project, and nine supervisors will be 
employed. The program consists of two phases: (D During the 
first two weeks, participants are trained in residential setting; 
(2) participants are placed on part-time jobs (20 hours a week). 
To participate in the program applicants must agree to reenroU 
in school. 

During Phase 1, enrollees are exposed to painting, carpentry 
and lan^iscaping. The painting and carpentry instruction is given 
by union journeymen. Instruction is also given in "work attitudes." 
While in residence, participants receive wages, meals and housing 
in addition to training. Enrollees are fed into the program at 
the rate of 25 every three weeks. Wages begin at $2.65 an hour. 
Every three months, participant performnnce is evaluated. If 
progress is judged satisfactory, the wage rate increases at the 
rate of 10 cents an hour up to a maximum of $2.95. 
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Thc program is supported by two local philanthropic organiza- 
tions the Zellerback and San Francisco foundations. They will 
give $20,000 to the Apprenticeship Opportunities Foundation (AOP) 
to develop apprenticeship opportunities for some of the enrollees. 
The program is also supported by the local unions. Twenty-four 
of the participants will be selected by the Carpenter's and 
Painter's Unions to work exclusively in those trades. The San 
Francisco Central Labor Council supported the project, opened up 
contacts with the AOP, and identified journeymen who would serve 
as instructors and supervisors. The Council, with the aid of 
pertinent unions, also review and approve the job sites. 

S chool /Community Activity Center (Santa Clara) 
This is an alternative school program for 16 high school 
students. The project includes the following tasks to be 
completed by August 20, 1978: (1) installation of a timed sprinkler 
system; (2) landscaping of the front, west and north sides of the 
school building; (3) construction of basketball and volley ball 
courts and a horseshoe pit; (4) construction of a permanent storage 
shed; (5) expansion of an auto shop's outdoor instructional area; 

(6) construction of an amphitheatre that will seat 80-100 spectators; 

(7) construction of a gazebo; and (8) construction of an 
agricultural science area. On Mondays through Thursdays, enrollees 
attend classes between 8:30 and 11:30 in the morning, and work 
between 1:00 and 3:15 in the afternoon. On Fridays, they work all 
day. The starting wage rate is $2.65 per hour, but at the time of 
the site-visit, most were earning over $3.00 per hour. Partici- 
pants receive 10 academic credits per semester for the work they 
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Orily one supervisor is assigned to the 16 enrollees, but 
it seems to be more than adequate. The students are enthusiastic 
about the program; there have been no dropouts, and the atmosphere 
on the job -- although businesslike -- is one of enjoyment. The 
work is hard, but the students seem to be taking a great deal of 
pride in their very visable accomplishments. The skills they are 
learning will be of value to them throughout all of their lives -- 
either on the job or in the home. 

YETP 

Among the YETP programs is a full fledged apprenticeship 
program for 15 San Francisco youth, a work experience program for 
severely f'isedvantaged youth (avera'',c reading level: 4th grade) 
in Oakland, a t^afts skiU training program (including the building 
of looms) in Sonoma, a classroom training/work experience program 
for i;:<gh school dropouts in Sonoma, and a GED/work experience 
program for high school dropouts in Santa Clara. As might be 
expected, the performance records of these programs vary from site 
to site (primarily because of the differences in the enrollees 
served), but all appear to be well supervised, and in all but one 
case (the Oakland program) , students either receive academic 
credit for the work they perform or receive GED training. 

The San Francisco Painter's Union Apprenticeship program 
was suggested by the Business Representative of the San Francisco 
local. He and his coordinator approached the San Francisco 
CETA Director six months prior to the onset of YEDPA. Working 
with the Joint Apprenticeship Committee, a YETP proposal was 
ptjpared and eventually approved. The target group for the program 
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is the disadvantaged. Participants are recruited from two of 
San Francisco's poverty areas -- the Mission District (primarily 
Latino) and Hunters Point (primarily black). Participants start 
at the regular apprenticeship wage of $6.09 per hour. CETA funds 
50 percent of this wage; employers pay the remainder. Enrollees 
attend regular apprenticeship classes at John O'Connell High 
School and receive academic credit for their classroom work. 

The Business Representative stressed that this was a full- 
fledged apprenticeship program -- not ''window dressing" such as 
"pre-apprenticeship or other pseudo union-government programs. 
After the CETA subsidy is removed, participants will continue 
as apprentices, and at the end of three years , will be earning 
the full journeyman wage of $10.95 per hour. 

Summary 

Bay Area work experience programs funded under YEDPA are 
well above average and some are outstanding. Prime sponsor 
insistence on low supervisor /enrollee ratios, training on-the- 
job, and wherever possible, the coupling of classroom training 
with work experience (and the provision of academic credit for 
work performed) -- has paid off. 

IV. 

YOUTH PARTICIPATION 
Youth participation continues to be a problem (although not 
a problem CETA staff lose any sleep over) in the Bay Area. With 
the exception of Sonoma, where youth were recruited for participation 
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on the Youth Council directly by CETA, youth participation has 
not been a success. The San Francisco CETA Director reports that 
between October 1977 and February 1978, it was impossible to 
obtain a quorum of members of the Youth Advisory Committee -- 
primarily because of absenteeism by youth members. Seventeen 
of the 23 members of the San Francisco Council are youth, 
representing various areas of the city. Of these, only about four 
attend meetings regularly. 

At the time of the Round 2 site visits in Oakland, there 
were no youth members on the Council, In Oakland, youth members 
must be CETA participants. The previous members had terminated 
from various CETA programs, and new members were being recruited. 
The Youth Council Chairwoman would like to see a change in this 
rule. The constant changing of youth members vitiates the 
effectiveness of youth participation. She would like to see 
CETA eligible youth but non-participants appointed to the 
Council. The same problems apply to Santa Clara County. 

In Marin, it appears that educators dominate Council 
proceedings. Marin's Director believes that youth participation 
on councils results in only token involvement at best. He believes 
that if individuals who are part of a problem (i,e., youths) are 
going to be used to help solve the problem, the councils should 
be made up entirely of youths. There may be something to this 
suggestion. Santa Clara staff mentioned that more fruitful youth 
participation had been obtained through the Santa Clara Youth 
Commission, which is made up entirely ot youth. 
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Sonoma has been more successful than the other four prime 
sponsors In achieving active youth participation on the Youth 
Council. One possible reason is that the youth were recruited 
directly by the CETA youth staff. The attempt was made to select 
young people who are truly interested in committee-type activities. 
The youth were given a thorough briefing by CETA staff, and were 
provided with pertinent materials. 

On the whole, however, youth participation appears to be a 
token affair. It is not a high priority item with most CETAs , 
nor does it appear that it should be. Other responsibilities, 
such as the content and quality of programs, as well as their 
monitoring, take precedence over youth participation. Yet, if 
youth are to contribute substantially to YEDPA, it would be 
necessary to articulate the goals of youth participation more 
precisely, select more carefully youth participants, and provide 
in-depth training for the young men and women selected -- before 
they assume their Council duties. Most prime sponsor staffs 
have neither the time nor the inclination to exert such efforts, 
primarily because the potential return is completely unpredictable. 

V. 

TARGETING 

Visits to a total of 17 YETP and YCCIP projects, and interviews 
with five LEA coordinators, revealed beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that YEDPA programs are targeted for the most disadvantaged youth 
in the five prime sponsor areas. The degree of disadvantageness 
varies from area to area, with the most disadvantaged being 
^ served in San Francisco and Oakland, an J the least disadvantaged 
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in Marin County. Nevertheless, even in Marin County and parts of 
Santa Clara County, which have fewer disadvantaged youths than 
the other three sample areas, the attempt is made -- and made 
successfully -- to identify and recruit the .nost disadvantaged 
youths. All five prime sponsors require income and other 
pertinent information on application forms, and attempt to verify 
the information supplied by applicants. All five give priority to 
youth meeting the 70 percent BLS lower living standard criterion, 
although Marin County and parts of Santa Clara are hard pressed 
to fill all slots with enrollees who meet this and other higher 
criteria . 

Verification procedures include checks with parents, school 
records, and records on file with other agencies (including the 
Employment Development Department and Welfare agencies) . In 
three prime sponsor areas, verification of application forms is 
performed by the Employment Development Department (Employment 
Service) . 

The largest overall sub-group to which programs are directed 
are out of school dropouts and in-school students, including 
those enrolled in continuation schools, who are having academic 
and other difficulties. In Santa Clara, San Francisco. Oakland 
and Sonoma, programs have been targeted for severely educationally 
retarded youths, the handicapped, and youths who are, or have been, 
in trouble with the law. 

It is difficult to say whether CBOs are more effective than 
other organizations in targeting services for economically 
disadvantaged youths. The question arises: "What other organizations 
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the schools, the Employment Service?" The fact is that CBOs 
and the schools are the two major deliverers of services under 
YEDPA, and that both are serving severely disadvantaged youth. 
CBO services are targeted more toward out-of-school youths 
(although some deal with in-school youths) , and there does not 
appear to be much doubt that they are the more effective inter- 
mediary with this group. 

Both large, national CBOs (such as the YMCA) and small, 
local neighborhood organizations have been funded as program 
operators under both YETP and YCCIP. The smaller organizations 
experience more administrative difficulties and complain more 
often about CETA red tape. In addition, the 10 percent YCCIP 
ceiling on administrative costs causes hardship to both the smaller 
and larger organizations. For example, the Project Director of 
Oakland's San Antonio Project (described in Section III), said 
that the organization would never again apply for YCCIP funds 
because of the lack of administrative support. One Project 
Director in Sonoma said that his organization applied for YETP 
funds (rather than YCCIP funds) because the 10 percent ceiling did 
not apply to YETP. 

On the basis of the evidence collected in the field, it is 
safe to say that approximately 90 percent of the enrollees in 
non- school YETP and YCCIP are disadvantaged youths who meet the 
70 percent BLS lower living standard criterion. According to 
interviews with LEA officials, most of the students enrolled in 
school YETP programs are equally disadvantaged, particularly in 
San Francisco, Oakland and most parts of Santa Clara County. 
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Marin County, a bastion of the middle class with the third highest 
median family income in the nation, has a good deal more difficulty 
in identifying youths who meet the definition of "economically 
disadvantaged." Although Sonoma County has a much higher percentage 
of disadvantaged youth than Marin, the total numbers are a good 
deal smaller than Lhose of San Francisco, Oakland and Santa Clara. 
The County also has smaller percentages of minorities than the 
three largest counties. 

Overall, however, YETP and YCCIP are targeted for the dis- 
advantaged . 



VI. 

SUBSTITUTION 



The issue of substitution will be dealt with in detail in 
Report Number 3. What follows is a general summary based on a 
superficial perusual of available statistics on the incidence of 
substitution in the five prime sponsor areas, and an is.sue raised 
by the LEA coordinator in San Francisco. 

P ossibility of Substitution 

Flagrant substitution could not have taken place in either 
Sonoma or Marin Counties because neither prime sponsor funded 
programs especially for youth (excepting summer work programs) 
prior to YEDPA. A form of subtle substitution that might have 
taken place is that the percentage of youths enrolled in regular 
CETA programs could have been reduced to the extent that the same 
number of youth served prior to YEDPA in regular programs v/ould 
now be served by means of YETP and YCCIP. There is no evidence 
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that this has taken place in either Marin or Sonoma, nor is there 
any evidence that such an idea ever occurred to prime sponsor 
staff. New youth programs have been created in both prime sponsor 
areas, and the evidence seems to indicate that they are having a 
positive effect on the availability of transitional services for 
young men and women. 

Of the five sample prime sponsors, the largest pre-YEDPA 
programs for youth existed in San Francisco and Oakland. YEDPA 
has caused no reductions in these programs, and according to staff 
no reductions are contemplated in the future. Both dollars and 
enrollments have remained constant. Because of the size of pre- 
YEDPA youth programs in San Francisco and Oakland, YEDPA' s impact 
on both youth unemployment and the availability of transitional 
services for youth is a good deal less than it is in Sonoma, 
Marin and Santa Clara. 

Prior to YEDPA, Santa Clara had no youth division and only 
three Title I programs especially for youth. Since YEDPA, a Youth 
Division has been created, and Title I youth programs have not 
been reduced, either in dollars or enrollments. YEDPA appears 
to be having a positive impact in Santa Clara and may lead to 
increased , rather than decreased, programming for youth. 

In only one area Marin County were Title I enrollments 
increased above previous levels with the intention of 
transferring the excess to YETP when YEDP funds became available. 

Statistics regarding the conclusions stated above will be 
contained in November's report. 
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CETA and Out-Of-School Youth Under 18 

California law requires that all youth under 18 be considered 
"students" regardless whether or not they are attending schools, 
and that the schools must provide classroom training for all 
"students" under 18 years of age. State law also provides that 
federal funds may not be used for services which are available 
through state and local tax funds. San Francisco's LEA 
coordinator pointed out that CETA. which has funded several Title 
I and YETP classroom training projects outside the schools, 
may be guilty of violating state law. She also brought up the 
question of "minimum competency." State law requires that all 
school districts eventually establish minimum competency criteria 
in reading, writing, arithmetic and oral communication. She 
warned that basic education and GED training under CETA should be 
tied into minimum criteria; if this does not occur, CETA enrollees 
may end up being short-changed. The only way that this could be 
accomplished would be by requiring LEA approval of curricula used 
by non-school deliverers of basic education and GED instruction. 

These questions were raised only in San Francisco, although 
the question of the 18 year-old mandatory school attendance law 
was also raised in Oakland. "Technically." the Oakland Youth 
Director said, "there are no school dropouts in California under 
the age of 18." Certainly CETA prime sponsors should be aware of 
state laws regarding education, and a case could be made that 
CETA fundi (in San Francisco, at least) are being used to supplant 
state and local tax funds that are theoretically available for 
classroom training. However, whether classroom training is 
actually available to all youth under 18 who are not attending 
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school is another question. San Francisco's LEA coordinator 
suggested that CETA should at least request that classroom 
training be made available (by the schools -- at no cost to CETA) 
for CETA enrollees under the age of 18 who are not in school. 
If the schools refused, it would be they who would be in violation 
of state law not CETA. According to comments received from 
LEA officials, CETA staff and program operators in Sonoma, Alameda 
(Oakland) and Santa Clara Counties, many school districts would 
refuse to provide additional training to youth under 18 who are 
not in school, and in some cases, actually discourage the re- 
enrollment of under 18 dropouts (the latter charge was made by a 
program operator in Gilroy, Santa Clara). It should be emphasized 
that no such charges were made with respect to San Francisco. 
Although the San Francisco Unified School District is by no means 
"rich," it appeared that San Francisco's Superintendent would 
welcome CETA requests for additional instruction for under 18 
dropouts, if for no other reason than these requests could be 
used as a leverage in obtaining additional funds from the state. 

These issues raised by the San Francisco LEA coordinator, 
i.e., the use of CETA funds to provide services which are 
theoretically available from state and local funds, and the 
question of minimum competency criteria -- could have national 
implications. Perhaps, this is an area which requires consultation 
between the Employment and Training Administration and the Office 
of Education. 
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VII. 
OVERHEAD 



Prime sponsors are very much aware of keeping overhead costs 
low. Although items are contained in every project budget for 
the purchase of materials and supplies, the allocations for these 
items do not appear to be exhorbitant , and it is apparent that 
a good deal of free administrative and supervisory services are 
being received from project operators, including both the schools 
and CBOs. The Employment Service is actively involved in CETA 
programs, including YEDPA programs, in Marin, San Francisco and 
Santa Clara. All in all, high overhead costs do not appear to be 
a serious problem, although as has been noted before, several 
YCCIP operators complained about the 10 percent ceiling on 
administrative costs. 

VIII. 

INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 

One of the goals of YEDPA is to achieve changes in roles and 
relationships between the schools, private sector employers and 
unions that would not otherwise occur. The assumptions underlying 
this goal are that these institutions have been less than successful 
in contributing school- to-work transitional services for youth -- 
especially disadvantaged youth, and that relationships between 
CETA prime sponsors and the three institutions have been not at 
all that they should be. The questions to be answered, therefore, 
are whether these assumptions are correct (when applied to specific 
prime sponsor areas), and. if they are correct, whether change is 
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occurring. The question is paramount with respect to the schools, 
primarily because YEDPA funds are being channeled into the schools. 
These issues are discussed in three subsections: LEA Agreements, 
Unions , and Employers . 

LEA Agreements 

All five prime sponsors have successfully negotiated agreements 
with LEAs. According to both CETA and school administrators, 
differences in agency planning cycles have not been a major problem. 
Academic credit is being arranged for participants in YETP 
activities covered under LEA agreements, and tor YCCIP activities 
in which the schools are involved . Because of California's 
mandatory 18 year-old school attendance law, it cannot be said 
that out-of-school youth under the age of 18 are being served 
through YETP-school activities unless continuation school 
students can be considered "out-of-school" youth. 

Because -of the state law pertaining to classroom instruction 
(described in Section VI), i.e., that federal funds cannot be 
used to supplant state and local tax funds available (theoretically) 
for school services, no CETA funds are being used to provide 
school-YETP classroom training . Thus, all CETA funds being 
channeled into the schools through LEA agreements are being used 
to provide stipends or wages for in-school (or continuation school) 
enrollees. These funds must be used to provide some kind of 
work-education experience for disadvantaged enrollees. Thus, it 
can be said that work experience opportunities for economically 
disadvantaged students are being increased. The answer to the 
more important question, however, as to whether these expanded 
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activities will be continued if (and/or when) CETA funds are with- 
drawn is for the most part negative. 

Because of California law. the flexibility that may be per- 
mitted to CETAs in other states is not available to California 
CETAs. CETA funds, which are federal, cannot be used to provide 
expanded classroom services. Nevertheless. CETAs can make demands 
in exchange for increased funds for work experience programs. 
The extent to which this has occurred, and the quality of school- 
YETP programs will be a subject of Report Number 3. 

Experience in negotiating LEA agreements in three of the 
sample prime sponsor areas is worthy of note. 

San Francisco 

Although the San Francisco CETA has enjoyed an excellent 
working relationship with the Unified School District and there 
is a good deal of mutual respect between the administrators of 
both agencies, the LEA fought the final agreement and agreed to 
sign it only because they "didn't want to rock the boat." The 
disagreement centered on CETA's insistence that some of the fund^ 
be channeled into the community college district and the Catholic 
Youth Organization (CYO) . LEA officials also charged that the 
agreement was approved by the Manpower Advisory Council without 
any school official in attendance. School officials insist that 
it is not proper (or perhaps even legal) for the Unified School 
District to be used as a channel for community college district 
funds, and that the CYO is not an accredited educational 
institution. The LEA would not have objected if the Archdiocese 
of San Francisco had been designated as a recipient of 22 percent 
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fundSi because the Archdiocese Is accredited by the state and the 
LEA is accustomed to working with the Archdiocese (over $1 
million in state and local funds are provided to Archdiocesan 
schools each year) • School officials claimed that the CYO was 
named as a recipient of 22 percent funds only because the CYO 
lost its Title I grant. If this were true, it would be a case 
of substitution. However, the San Francisco CETA Director claimed 
that the only reason the CYO lost its Title I grant was that it 
failed to submit its proposal on time. Since it was a good 
program and the CETA did not want to terminate its enrollees. it 
was included as part of the LEA agreement. 

One of the questions regarding LEA agreements raised by the 
Employment and Training Administration is whether new linkages 
to post-secondary institutions is being achieved. Such linkages 
are being achieved in San Francisco but over the vociferous 
(and perhaps justified) objections o^ school administrators. 
San Francisco's agreement also achieves linkages with parochial 
schools, but again over the objections (in this case, entirely 
justified) of the LEA. 

Marin County 

Marin County's LEA agreement provides the schools with 40 
percent of its YEDPA funds. The reason for the large allocation 
is that both Marin CETA and LEA staff beli eve that in-school 
students have been shortchanged in the allocation of employment 
and training funds. In Marin, the prevention of school dropouts 
is a high priority item. 
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Sonoma County 

There are four school districts in Sonoma County. Sonoma's 
••greement is with the County LEA. which in turn allocates funds 
to the other three school districts. Sonoma CETA staff believe 
that the LEA agreement will result in institutional change. 
Historically school districts in Sonoma Tiave been hostile to CETA, 
and have had a poor record in serving potential dropouts, drop- 
outs and problem youth. The LEA agreement is bringing the two 
agencies closer together, and special programs for the disadvan- 
taged are being initiated. 

Summary 

Is institutional change occurring? The evidence seems to 
indicate that it is i^ Sonoma County. It appears that institutional 
change was not necessary in Marin and 3c.r Franci.s^o. where 
excellent relationships existed between CETA and the schools, and 
where the schools appear to be committed to serving all youth - 
disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged. The Oakland CETA has also 
maintained excellent relationships with the schools in the past, 
and the LEA agreement appears to be an additional supportive 
factor. Four LEA agreements were signed in Santa Clara, and the 
schools are involved in both non-22 percent YETP programs and 
YCCIP. The major question appears to be: "Will all of this 
progress cease if and when CETA funds are withdrawn?" This 
question - in addition to the specific programs funded under LEA 
agreements - will be explored in detail in Report Number 3 
(November) . 
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Employers 

Employer involvement in YEDPA programs is at best passive 
and at worst non-existent. Some Sonoma YETP enrollees are being 
referred into the Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector 
(VEPS) program, and until recently, a representative of Heulett 
Packard, one of Sonoma's largest employers, served as Chairman 
of the CLTA Youth Advisory Committee. He resigned as Chairman 
because he did not believe that CETA jobs were improving the 
employability of youth. As a business representative, "or one 
who hires," he said that he thought he had something to offer as 
a member of the Youth Advisory Coiranittee. But, in his letter of 
resignation, he claimed that because of the nature of CETA programs, 
his expertise was not required. At his urging, the Youth Advisory 
Committee sent a "letter of protest" to the President, the 
Secretary of Labor and other federal and state officials. The 
responses to the letter caused his resignation: 

"When I joined the Committee, I was dedicated to giving 
what knowledge and energy I had to my personal goal of 
improving the employability of Sonoma County youth. I 
felt that my expertise, as one who hires people, would 
be an asset to the Committee. I feel this has not been 
the case . 

"The Federal and State representatives who have responded 
to our letter of protest have made it clear that the 
purpose of youth programs is providing economic relief 
and assuring the constructive use of youth's time. I 
feel there is little I can contribute in the way of know- 
ledge or judgement in this area." 
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The former Chairman said that neither skill training nor 
work experience were major factors in improving the employability 
pf youth (although they could help), what he believes is more 
import is knowledge of the types of job opportunities available 
in the area, how to search for work, how to behave at interviews 
(or how to sell one's self), how to fill out application forms 
and complete resumes, and other such subjects. He claimed that 
employers seldom hired entry-level workers on the basis of skills 
obtained or experience. What most youth need, he claimed, was 
knowledge of the employment process and how to adapt one's self 
to various employment opportunities. 

At the present time, at least, it does not appear that YEDPA 
is having significant impact on the employer establishment. 

Unions 

With respect to union involvement in YEDPA programs, the 
outlook is somewhat better. Unions have played an active role in 
San Francisco's YETP and YCCIP programs, and have been involved 
to a lesser extent in Oakland. San Francisco's largest YCCIP 
program. Youth Chance (described in Section III) is supported 
actively by unions and union organizations, and its YETP Painter's 
Apprenticeship program may turn out to be a model of its kind. 

Santa Clara experienced some problems with union approval of 
its YCCIP programs, but the end result may be increased union 
participation. The Prime sponsor's approved YCCIP proposals were 
sent to the appropriate unions for review, with the proviaio that 
if at the end of 45 days no word was heard from the unions, the 
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programs would be put into operation. At the end of the 45 day 
period, the unions had not responded, so the project operators 
were given the okay to begin. After the projects had been in 
operation for a month, union representatives demanded a meeting 
with CETA staff. They took the position that the projects had not 
been approved by the unions and that, therefore, the projects 
should not have been initiated. Their major complaint seemed to 
be that one of the project supervisors was not a union member. 
However, it was discovered that the supervisor in question had been 
a union member and waL eligible for reinstatement. The unions 
withdrew their objections when the supervisor once again became a 
fully active union member. The upshot of the meeting was that 
Che unions would submit their own proposal for a YCCIP program 
in fiscal 1979. 

It appears, therefore, that YEDPA may be having a slight 
impact on CETA-union relationships. It should be noted, however, 
that both in the case of the schools and unions, participation in 
YEDPA programs is based primarily on a transfer of money from 
CETA to the two institutions. No such incentive exists for 
employers . 



IX. 

C HOOSING DELIVERY AGENTS 

CBOs, along with the schools, are the major participants in 
YEDPA programs in all five prime sponsor areas. However, in San 
Francisco, Oakland and Marin, the extent of CBO participation is 
no greater under YEDPA than it has been under other CETA activities, 
In Sonoma and Marin, on the other hand, the advent of YEDPA may 
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have caused a slight increase in CBO CETA participation. 

Although some of the smaller CBOs, which are becoming involved 
in employment and training programs for the first time, have 
administrative difficulties (record keeping, reporting, budgeting, 
etc.), on the whole CBOs appear well able to handle activities 
under YETP and YCCIP. 

In all five prime sponsor areas, CBOs appear to be an integral 
part of the entire employment and training program system. This 
is especially true in San Francisco, Oakland and Santa Clara 
where CBOs have historically been active in the "manpower" field. 
Although some, but not all, CBOs perform their own outreach, 
recruitment, testing and placement, clients must be certified by 
central CETA, either through its own processes or through the 
Employment Service. It is obvious that some of the ethnic CBOs 
reach potential clients different from those who apply at the 
Employment Service, or to CETA directly. 

Since CBOs appear to be the only program operators (other 
than the schools) in the five sample areas, the question as to 
whether CBO clients "are the same as those of other delivery agents" 
is irrelevant. Since school programs were not reviewed durinp, 
Round 2, it is impossible to say whether CBO clients are more or 
less disadvantaged than school clients. It is certain, however, 
that the CBOs are serving disadvantaged clients, and in some 
cases, severely disadvantaged clients (See Section III). 
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X. 

COORDINATING SERVICES FOR YOUTH 
Virtually all prime sponsors believed that the compilation of 
youth service inventories was a meaningless activity. Such 
inventories existed prior to YEDPA and were used both by prime 
sponsors and program operators. In fact, one Youth Director 
stated that the available inventories were superior to anything 
CETA could put together in a short period of time. Virtually all 
prime sponsors claimed that they have always attempted to coordinate 
CETA services with other available community services. In Oakland, 
the mechanism for achieving such coordination of youth programs 
had existed for two years prior to YEDPA. San Franicsco was the 
first city in the nation to experiment with a Youth Opportunities 
Center back in the 1960s. Nevertheless, the advent of YEDPA 
resulted in the establishment of CETA Youth Divisions in Marin, 
Sonoma and Santa Clara. Thus, it can be assumed that in these 
areas there will be more attention given to the coordination of 
youth activities in the future. 

Formal agreements with the Employment Service have been 
negotiated in San Francisco, Marin and Santa Clara, and agreements 
with the schools have existed -- prior to YEDPA -- in all areas 
with the exception of Sonoma. There is little evidence of 
agreements, formal or informal, with other public agencies 
(vocational rehabilitation, welfare, etc.). CBOs have been active 
in CETA programs in all five areas. 

As was noted in Report Number 1, Oakland has had a central 
Intake system for youth for well over two years, and San Francisco 
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created such a system under YETP. Although the remaining three 
prime sponsors do not have a central youth intake center, they do 
have centralized intake mechanisms for all CETA clients. 

The coordination of summer youth programs with YETP and YCCIP 
activities is a bit of a headache for some prime sponsors. The 
problem is that summer youth jobs pay more than YETP and YCCIP 
jobs. The result is that YEDPA enrollees want to switch over to 
the summer job program. Since the purposes of the two programs 
are different, this presents problems to prime sponsor staff. 
Should different youth be involved in summer programs, e.g., those 
who are more iti need of income than employability training? If 
the answer to this question is "yes," staff will have difficulties 
in explaining the differences in wages paid by the two programs. 

In Marin County, which has difficulties in recruiting 
eligible youth for participation in summer urograms, all school 
YETP enrollees will be transferred into the summer program in 
June. Presumably, they will be reenrolled in YETP in September. 
This may occur in other areas with respect to in-school YETP 
enrollees. The wage differential problem pertains mainly to out- 
of-school YETP and YCCIP enrollees. It is they who will suffer 
wage losses if they are not allowed to enroll in the better paying 
summer youth programs. 

XI. 

KEEPING FUTURE OPTIONS OPEN 
It would be a mistake to conclude that prime sponsors have 
made major structural changes in response to YEDPA. Youth Divisions 
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have either been created or expanded, but mainly with personnel 
who were employed by the CETAs in other capacities. All respondent 
believe that these changes, though minor, have had a beneficial 
effect on CETA youth activities. However, the question as to 
whether expanded youth activities would continue if YEDPA funds 
were withdrawn is unanswerable. The primes would be faced with an 
administrative decision (one with political overtones) : Should 
other activities be curtailed in favor of youth activities, or 
should youth activities be phased out? This is a question which 
not one prime sponsor respondent was willing to answer. 
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